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lexs-ie#.©. 


Meeting at 22, Alhemark Street, W, 1, on November 4th, 1918, 
at 8 

THE PKESIDENTIAL ADDEESS. 

T.— SOME JUDGMENTS OF PEKCEPTION. 

Jig G. E. Moohe. 

I WANT to ifiiso some childislily simple questions as to what we 
are doing when we make judgments of a certain kind, \vhich 

■f 

wo all do in fact exceedingly commonly make. Tlie kind of 
judgments I mean are those which we make when, With regard 
lo suinetliing whicli we are seeing, we judge such things as 
“ Tliat is an inkstand,” “ That is a tablecloth,” “ That is a door,” 
etc., etc.; or wlieii, witli regard to sometliing which we are 
feeling with our hands, we judge such things as “ This is cloth,” 
“This is a finger,” “ This is a coin,” etc., etc. 

It is scarcely po'^sihle, I. think, to exaggerate the frequency 
with which we make such jiulgments as these, nor yet the 
certainty witli which we are able to make vast nuiubei'S of 
them. Any man, who is not blind, can, at almost any moment 
of his waking life, except when he is in the dark, make a large 
number of judgments of the first kind, with the greatest 
certainty. He has only to look about him, if he is indoors, to 
judge with regard to various things which he is seeing, such 
things as “ That is a window,” “ That is a chair,” “ This is a 
book ” ; or, if he is out-of-doors, such things as ” That is a 
house,” “ That is a motor-car,” “ Tliat is a man,” or “ That is 
a stone,” “ That is a tree,” " Tliat is a cloud.” And all of us, 
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who are not blind, do in fact constantly make such judgments, 
even if, as a rule, we only make them as parts of' more com- 
plicated judgments. What I mean is that, when we make such 
judgments as ** Hullo ! that clock has stopped,” or This chair 
is more comfortable than ^hat one,” or “ That man looks like a 
foreigner,” judgments of the simpler kind with which I am 
concerned are, so far as I can see, actually a part of what we 
are judging. In judging “That clock has stopped,” part of 
what I am actually judging is, so far as 1 can see, “ That is a 
clock ” ; and similarly if I judge “ That tree is taller than this 
one,” my judgment actually contains the two simpler judg- 
ments “ That is a tree,” and “ This is a tree.” Perhaps most 
judgments which we make, of the kind I mean, are, in this 
w'ay, only parts of more complicated judgments: I do not 
know whether this is so or not. But in any ease there can be 
no doubt that wc make them exceedingly commonly. And oven 
a blind man, or a man in the dark, can and does, very fre- 
quently, make judgments of the second kind^ judgments about 
things which he is feeling with his liands. Ail of us, for instance, 
at almost any moment of our waking life, whether we arc in the 
dark or not, have only to feci certain ]>arts of our own bodies 
or of our clothes, in order to make, with great certainty, such 
judgments as “This is a linger," “This is a nose,” “This is 
cloth.” And similarly I have only to feel in my pockets to 
judge, with regard to objects which I meet with there, such 
things as “This is a coin,” “This is a pencil,” “This is a 
pipe.” 

Judgments of this kind woidd, I think, commonly, and 
rightly, be taken to be judgments, the truth of which involves 
the existence of material things or physical objects. If I am 
right in judging that this is an inkstand, it follows tliat there is 
at least one inkstand in the Universe ; and if there is an ink- 
stand in the Universe, it follows that there is in it at least one 
material thing or physical object. This may, of course, Ije 
disputed. Berkeley, if I understand him rightly, was clearly 
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of opinion that there was no inconsistency in maintaining that 
there were in the Universe thousands of inkstands and trees 
and stones and stars, and that yet there was in it no such thing 
as matter. And perhaps the definition of matter, which he 
adopted, was such that there really was no inconsistency in 
maintaining this. Perhaps, similarly, other philosophers have 
sometimes adopted definitions of the expressions ** material 
things ” and “ physical objects,” which were such that all the 
judgments of this kind that we make might quite well be true, 
without its being true that there are in the Universe any 
material things whatever. Perhaps, even, there may be some 
justificiition for adopting definitions of those terms which 
would yield the surprising result that we may, with perfect 
consistency, maintain that the world is full of minerals and 
vegetables and animals, of all sorts of different kinds, and that 
yet there is not to he found iu it a single materhil thing. I do 
not know whether there is or is not any utility in using the terms 
“material thing'* or “ physical object** in such a sense as this. 
But, whether there is or not, I cannot help thinking that there is 
ample justification for using them in another sense — a sense in 
which from the proposition that there are in the Universe such 
things as inkstands or lingers or clouds, it strictly follows that 
there are in it at least as many material things, and in which, 
therefore, we can )iot consistently maintain the existence of 
inkstands, fingers, and clouds, while denying that of material 
things. The kinds of judgment which I have mentioned, and 
thousands of others which might easily he mentioned, are 
obviously all of the siinie sort in one very important respect — 
a respect in which, for instance, such judgments as “ This is 
an emotion,” “ This is a judgment,” “ This is a colour,” are 
iiot of the same sort as they are. And it seems to me that we 
are certainly using the term “ material thing ** in a correct and 
useful way, if wo express this important common proiierty 
which they have, by saying that of each of them the same can 
truly bo said as was said of the judgment “That is an 
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inkstand *’ : that, just as from the proposition There is an 
inkstand” it follows that there is at least one material 
thing, so from the proposition "There is a tablecloth,” it 
follows that there is at least one material thing; and 
similarly in all the otlier cases. We can certainly use the 
expression "Things »nc1h as inkstands, tablecloths, fingers, 
clouds, stars, etc.,” to mean things such as these in a certain very 
important respect, which we all understand, though we njay 
not be able to define it. And the term “material thing” 

. certainly is and can be correctly used to mean simply things 
such as these in that respect — whatever it may be. Some 
teim is certainly required to menu merely things such as these 
in that important resi)ect ; and, so far as I can see, tliere is lio 
term which can be naturally used in this sense ’except the 
term "material things” and its equivalents. Thus understood, 
the term "material thing” certainly does stand for an im- 
portant notion, which refiuires’a name. 

And, if we agree to use the term in this sense, then it is 
obvious that no more can be necesssary for the truth of the 
assertion that there are material things, than is necessary for 
the truth of jiulgmeiits of the kind with whirli 1 propose to deal. 
But no more can be necessary for the truth of those judgments 
than is actually asserted in or logically implieil by them. And 
if we approach the (piestion what is necessary for the truth of 
the assertion that there are material things, by asking whal it is 
that we actually assert when we make such judgments as these, 
certain reasons for doubting how mucli is necessary are, I 
think, brought out iinicli more clearly, than if we approach the 
question in any other way. Many philosophers have told us a 
very great deal as to what they suppose to be involved in the 
existence of material things ; and some, at least, among them 
seem to have meant by “ material things ” such things as ink- 
stands, fingers and clouds. But 1 can think of only one type of 
view as to the constitution of material things, which is such 
that it is tolerably clear what answer those who hold it would 
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give to the simple question : What is it that I am judging, when 
I judge, as I now do, tliat that is an ink-stand ? The type of 
view I mean is that to which the view that Mill suggests, when 
he explains what he means by saying that Matter is a 
Peniianent Possibility of Sensation, and also the view or views 
which Mr. Kussell seems to suggest in his “ Our Knowledge of 
the External World,” seem to belong. In the case of views of 
this kind, it is, I think, tolerably clear what answer those who 
hold them would give to all the questions I want to raise about 
judgments of the kind I have described. But it does not seem 
to me at all certain that any view of this type is true ; and 
certainly many philosophers have held and do hold that all 
views of this type are false. But, in the case of those who do 
hold them to be false, 1 do not know, in any single case, what 
answer would be given to all the questions which I want to 
raise. In the case of philosophers, who do not accept any view 
of the ilill-Eussell type, none, so far as I know, has made it clear 
what answer he would give to all my questions : some have 
made it clear wluit answer they would give to mac of them ; but 
many, I think, have not even made it clear what answer they 
woiihl give to any. i’erhaps there is .some simple and 
satisfactory answer, which ha.s escaped me, that such philo- 
sophers could give to all my que.<ions; but I cannot help 
thinking that assumptions as to the nature of material things 
have too often been made, without its even occurring to those 
who made- them to ask, what, if they werr* true, we could 
l>e judging when we make such judgments as these ; and that, if 
this (picstioii had been asked, it would have become evident 
that those assumptions were far less cortaiii than they appeared 
to be. 

I do not know that there is any excuse whatever for calling 
ail judgments of the kind I mean “judgments of perception.” 
All of them are, of course, judguieiils ahout things which we 
are at the moment perceiving, since, by definition, they are 
judgments about things which we ai-e seeing or feeling with our 
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hands ; and all of them are, no doubt, also hosed upon some- 
thing which we perceive about the thing in question. But the 
mere fact that a judgment is both about a thing which I am 
perceiving, and also based upon something which I perceive 
about that thing, does not seem to be a sufficient reason for 
calling it a judgment of perception ; and I do not know that 
there is any other reason than this for calling all judgments of 
the kind I mean judgments of perception. I do not want 
therefore, to assert tliat all of them are so. But it seems to me 
quite plain that enormous numbera of them are so, in a 
perfectly legitimate sense. This judgment, which I now make, 
to the eifect that that is a door, seems to me quite plainly to be 
a judgment of perception, in the simple sense that I make it 
because I do, in fact, see that that is a door, and assert in it no 
more than what 1 see ; and what I see I, of course, i)erceive. 
In every case in which I judge, with regard to something which 
I am seeing or feeling with my hands, that it is a so-aud-so, 
simply because I do perceive, by sight or touch, that it is in 
fact a thing of that kind, we can, I think, fairly say that the 
judgment in question is a judgment of perception. And 
enormous numbers of judgments of the kind I mean are, quite 
plainly, judgments of perception in this sense. They arc not 
ally for the simple reason that some of them are mistaken. I 
may, for instance, judge, with regard to an animal which I see 
at a distance, that it is a sheep, when in fact it is a pig. 
And here my judgment is certainly not due to the fact that I 
see it to be a sheep ; since 1 cannot possibly see a thing to be a 
sheep, unless it is one. It, therefore, is mt a judgment of 
perception in thi.s sense. And moreover, even where such 
a judgment is true, it may not always be a judgment of 
perception, for the reason that, whereas 1 only see the thing in 
question, the kind of thing which I judge it to be is of such a 
nature, that it is impossible for any one, by sight alone, to 
perceive anything to be of that kin<l. How to draw the line 
between judgments of this kind, which are judgments of 
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peroeption, and those which are not, I do not know. That is to 
say, I do not know what conditions must be fulfilled in order 
that I may be truly said to be perceivvnfj, by sight or touch, 
such things as that that is a door, this is a finger, and not merely 
inferring them. Some people may no doubt think that it is 
very unphilosophical in me to say that we ever can perceive such 
things as these. But it, seems to me that we do, in onlinary 
life, constantly talk of eeeing such things, and that, when we do 
so, we are neither using language incorrectly, nor making any 
mistake about the facts — supposing something to occur which 
never does in fact occur. The truth seems to me to be that we 
are using the term “ perceive ” in a way which is both perfectly 
correct and expresses a kind of thing which constantly does 
occur, only that some philosophers have not recognised that this 
is a correct usage of the term and have not been able to define 
it. I am not, therefore, afniid to say that I do n<jw perceive 
that that is a door, and that that is a finger. Only, of course, 
when I say that I do, 1 do not meau to assert that part of what 
I “ perceive,’* when I ** perceive ” these things, may not he 
something which, in an important sense, is known to me only by 
iiifereiiGc. It would be very rash to assert tliat " perception,” 
in this sense of the word, entiiuly excludes inference. All that 
seems to me certain is that there is an important and useful 
sense of the word “ perception,” which is such that the auiouut 
and kind of inference, if inference there be, which is involved 
in my present i»erc 0 ption, tliat that is a door, is no bar to the 
truth of the assertion that I do i>erceive that it is one. Vast 
numbers, then, of the kind of judgments with which I propose 
to deal seem to me to be, in an imt>ortant and legitimate sense, 
judgments of perception ; {ilthough 1 am not prepared to define, 
any further than I have done, what that sense is. And though 
it is true that the questions wliicli I shall raise apply just as 
much to those of them which are not judgments of i)erceplioii 
as to those which are, it is, of course, also true that they apply 
just as much to those which arc as to those which are not ; so 
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that I shall be really dealing with a large and important class 
among judgments of perception. 

It is true that, if certain views which, if I understand them 
rightly, some philosophers have seriously entertained, were true 
ones, it would be (piite impossible that any of them should be 
judgments of perception. For some philosophers seem to me 
to have denied that wo over do in fact know such things as 
these, and others not only that we ever know them but also 
that they are ever true. And, if, in fact, I never do kno\v 
such a thing, or if it is never true, it will, of course, follow that 
I never perceive such a thing ; since 1 certainly cannot, in this 
sense, perceive aiiytliing whatever, unless I both know it and 
it is true. Hut it seems to me a sullicient refutation of sucli 
views as these, simply to point to cases in whicli we do know 
such things. Tliis, after all, you know, really is a linger ; there 
is no doubt about it : 1 know it, and you all know it. And I 
think we may safely cliallonge any ])hilosopher to bring forwani 
any argument in favour either of the pro]>osition that we do 
not know it, or of the proposition that it is not true, which 
does not, at some point, rest up«jn some premiss wliieh is, 
beyond comparisijii, less certain than is the ])ropositinu which it 
is designed to attack. The questions wlictlier wi. d«) ever 
know sucli things as these, and wliether there are any material 
things, seem to me, llierefore, to he questions which there is 
no need to take seriously : th(?y are questions which it is quite 
easy to answer, with certainty, in tlie anirniative. What does, 
I think, need to he taken seriously, and what is really dubious, 
is not the question whether this is a linger, or whiilher 1 know 
that it is, hut the question lohat, in certain res[)ects, I am 
knowing, when I know Uiat it is. And this is the <piestioii to 
which I will now address myself. 

To begin with there is one thing which seems to me to be 
very certain indeed about such judgments. It is unfortunately 
a thing which 1 do not know how properly to express. There 
seem to me to be objections to every way of expressing it which I 
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can think of. But I hope I may be able to make my meaning 
clear, in spite of the inadequacy of my expression. The thing 
I mean is a thing which may to some people seem so obvious as 
to bo scarcely worth saying. But I cannot help thinking that 
it is not always clearly recognised, and even that some philo- 
sophers, to judge from what they say, might perhaps dispute it. 
It seems to me to be an assumption which is silently made in 
many treatments of the subject, and, as I say, it seems to me to 
be very certain indeed. But I tiiink it is at all events worth 
while to try to make the assumption explicit, in case it should 
be disp\ited. If it really is not true, then the other questions 
to which I shall go on, and which seem to me really dubious 
and diHicult, do not, I tliink, arise at all. 

I will try to ex|)ress tliis fundamental assumption, which 
seems to me so very certain, by saying it is the assumption 
that, in all cases in wliicli I make a judgment of this sort, I 
have no dilliculty wlmtever in picking out a thing, which is, 
quite plainly, in a sense in which nothing else is, the thing 
about wliieli I am making iny judgment ; and that yet, though 
tliis thing is (hr thing about wliicli I am judging, 1 am, quite 
certainly, nnt, in general, judging with regard to it, that it is a 
tiling of that kind lor wliieli the term, which seems to express 
tlie predicate ol* my jiidgineiil., is a name. Thus, when I judge, 
as now, that That is an inkstand. I have no dilliculty whatever 
ill picking out, from what, if you like, you can call my total 
field of presentation at the moment, an object, wliicli is 
undoubtedly, in a sense in which nothing else is, the object 
about which 1 am making this judgiueiit ; and yet it seems to 
me ijuite certain that of thin object I am not judging that it is 
a whole inkstand. And .similarly when I judge, with regard to 
something which I am feeling in my iiocket, “ This is a coin,” 
I have no ditliculty in picking out, from my fiehl of presenta- 
tion, an object, which is undoubtedly the object with which my 
judgment is concerned ; and yet I am certainly not judging 
with regard to this object that it is a whole coin. I say that 
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alroays, when I make such a judgment, I can pick out the one, 
among the objects presented to me at the time, about which 1 
am making it ; but I liave only said that in general I am not 
judging with regard to this object that it is a thing of the kind, 
for which the tenn, which seems to express the predicate of my 
judgment, is a name. And I have limited my second proposi- 
tion in this way, because there are cases, in which it does not, 
at first sight, seem quite so certain that I am not doing this, as 
in the two instances I have just given. When, for instance, I 
judge with regard to something, which I am seeing, “ This is a 
soap-bubble,” or “ This is a drop of water,” or even when I 
judge This is a spot of ink,” it may not seem quite so plain, 
that 1 may not be judging, with regard to the very object 
presented to me, that it is, itself, a whole soap-bubble, a whole 
drop of water, or a whole spot of iuk, as it always is, in the 
case of an inkstaud, or a coin, that I never take the presented 
object, about which I am judging, to be a whole inkstand, or a 
whole coin. The sort of reason why I say this will, of course, 
be obvious to any one, and it is obviously of a childish order. 
But I cannot say that it seems to me quite obvious that in such 
a case I am not judging of the presented object that it is a 
whole drop of water, in the way in wliich it does si in to be 
obvious that I am not judging of this presentiKl object that it 
is an inkstand. That is why 1 limit myself to saying that, in 
yeneml, when I judge “ Tliat is a so-and-so ” 1 am not juilging 
with regard to the presented object, about wliich my judgment 
is, that a is a thing of the kind in question. As much as this 
seems to me to be a tiling which any child can sec. Nobody 
will suppose, for a moment, that when lie judges such things as 
" This is a sofa,” or “This is a tree,” he is judging, with regard 
to the presented object, about which liis judgment plainly is, 
that it is a whole sofa or a whole tree: he can, at most, 
suppose that he is judging it to be a ^lart of the surface of a 
sofa or a part of the surface of a tree. And certainly in the 
case of most judgments of this kind which we make, whether 
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in the case of all or not, this is plainly the case: we are not 
judging, with regard to the presented object about which our 
judgment plainly is, that it is a thing of the kind, for which 
the term which appears to express the predicate of our judg- 
ment, is a name. And that this should be true of most 
judgments of this kind, whether of all or not, is quite sufficient 
for my purpose. 

This much, then, seems to me to be very certain indeed. 
But I will try to make clearer exactly what I mean by it, by 
mentioning a grouml, on which I imagine it might perhaps be 
disputed. 

The object of which I have spoken as object, about 
which, in each particular case, such a judgment as this always 
is a judgment, is, of course, always an object of the kind which 
some philosophers would call a sensation, and others would call 
a sense-datum. Whether all philosophers, when they talk of 
sensations, mean to include among them such objects as these, 
I do not know. Some, who have given a great deal of attention 
to the subject, and for whom I have a great respect, talk of 
sensations in such a way, that I cannot be sure what they are 
talking about at all or whether there are such things. But 
many, I think, undoubtedly do mean to include such subjects 
as these. No doubt, in general, when they call them sensa- 
tions, they mean to attribute to them properties, which it 
seems to me extremely doubtful whether they possess. And 
perhaps even those who call them sense-data, may, in pirt, be 
attributing to them properties which it may be doubtful 
whether they possess. If we want to detine a sensation or a 
sense-datum, in a maimer which will leave it not open to doubt 
what sort of things we arc talking of, and that thei-c are such 
things, I do not know that wc can do it better than by saying 
that seiise-datii are the sort of things, about which such judg- 
ments as these always seem to be made — the sort of things 
which seem to bo the real or ultimate subjects of all such 
judgments. Such a way of ilelining how the term '‘sense- 
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datum” is used, may not seem very satisfactory; but I am 
inclined to think it may be as satisfactory as any which can be 
found. And it is certainly calculated to obviate some mis- 
understandings which may arise; since everybody can see, I 
think, what the thing is whicli I am describing as the thing 
about which he is making his judgment, when he judges " That 
is an inkstand,” and that there is such a thing, even if he does 
not agiee that this description applies to it. 

1 can, in fact, imagine that some of those who would call 
this thing a sensation would deny that my judgment is (fboid it 
I at all. It would sometimes bo spoken of as the sensation 
I which mediates my pei-ception of this inkstand, in this instance. 

And 1 can imagine that some of those who would so speak of 
; it might be inclined to say that when I judge “This is an ink- 
stand,” my judgment is about this inkstand which 1 perceive, 
; and not, in any sense at all, about the sensation whicli mediates 
my peiceptioii of it. Tjiey may perhaps ijiuiginc that the 
sensation mediates my perception of the inkstand only in the 
souse that it brings the inkstand l)efore my mind in such a way 
that, once it is before my mind, I can make a judgment about 
it, which is ?wt a jiidgmoiit about the mediating sensation at all ; 
and that such a jiulgment is the one I am actually (jxpressiiig 
. when I say “ I’liis is an inkstand.” Such a view, if it is held, 
seems to me to be ipiite certainly false, ami is wlial 1 havtj 
intended to deny. Ami perhaps I can jmt most clearly the 
reason why it seems to me false, by saying that, if (which may 
be doubted j there is any tiling which is this inkstand, that thing 
is certainly not given t^) me inde])endciitly of this sense-datum, 
in such a sense that I can possibly make, a judgment about it 
which is ?tot a judgment about this .sense-datum. J uiii not, of 
course, denying tliat I do perceive this inkstand, and that iny 
judgment is, in a sense, a judgment alxiut it. Both these 
things seem to me to be quite obviously true. 1 am only 
maintaining that my judgment is in another sense, a 
judgment about this sense-datum which mediates my perception 
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of the inkstand. Those who say that this sense-datum does 
mediate my perception of the inkstand, would, of course, admit 
that my perception of the inkstand is, in a sense, dependent 
upon the sense-datum ; tliat it is dependent is implied in the 
mere statement that it is mediated by it. But it might be 
maintained that it is dependent on it only in the sense in which, 
when the idea of one object is called up in my mind, through 
association, by the idea of another, the idea which is called up 
is dependent on the idea wliich calls it up. What I wish to 
maintain, and what seems to me to bo quite certainly tine, is 
that my perception of this inkstand is dependent on this sense- 
datum, in a quite different and far more intimate sense than this. 
It is dependent on it in the sense that, if there is anything 
which is tliis inkstanil, then, in jicreeiving that thing, I am 
knowing it onlff as the thing which stands in a certain relation 
to this 8ense-<Talum. AVheu the itloa of one object is called up 
in my mind by the idea of anotlit*r, 1 do not know the second 
object only as the thing which has a certain relation to the first : 
on the contrary, I can make a judgment about the second 
object, which is not a judgment about the first. And similarly 
in the case of two sense-data wliich are pi-esented to me 
simultaneously, I ilo not know the one a/?/// as tlie thing which 
has a certain rebition to ilie other. But in the case of this 
sen.se-datum aiul this inkstaiul the case seems to me to be 
plainly tpiite dilVerent. If tliere be a thing which is this 
inkstaiul at all, it is certainly only known to me as the thing 
which stands in a certain relation to this sense-datum. It is 
not given to me, in the sense in which this sense-datum is 
given. If there be such a thing at all, it is quite certainly only 
known to me by descrijitiun, in the siaisc in which Mr. Bussell 
uses that phrase ; and the deseriptioii by which it is known is 
that of being the thing which stands to this sense-datum in 
a certain relation. Tluit is to say, when I make such a 
judgment as “ This inkstand is a good big one ’* ; what I am 
really judging is: There is a thing which stands to thh in a 
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certain relation, and which is an inkstand, and that thing is a 
good big one ” — ^where “ this ” stands for this presented object. 
I am referring to or identifying the thing which is this inkstand, 
if there be such a thing at all, only as the thing which stands 
to this sense-datum in a certain relation; and hence my 
judgment, though in one sense it may be said to be a judgment 
about the inkstand, is quite certainly also, in another sense, a 
judgment about this sense-datum. This seems to me so clear, 
that I wonder how anyone can deny it ; and perhaps nobody 
would. But I cannot help thinking that it is not clear to 
everybody, partly because, so far as I can make out, nobody 
before Mr. Bussell had pointed out the extreme difference there 
is between a judgment about a thing known only by description 
to the individual who makes the judgment, and a judgment 
about a thing not known to him only in this way ; and partly 
because so many people seem still utterly to have failed to 
understand what the distjjinction is which he expresses in this 
way. I will try to make the point clear, in a slightly different 
way. Suppose I am seeing two coins, lying side by side, and am 
not perceiving them in any other way except by sight. It will 
be plain to everybody, I think, that, when I identify the one as 
“ This one ” and the other as “ That one,” I identify them only 
by reference to the two visual presented objects, which 
correspond respectively to the one and to the other. But what 
may not, I think, be realised, is that the sense in which I 
identify them by reference to the corresponding sense-data, is 
one which involves that every judgment which I make about 
the one is a judgment about the sense-datum which corresponds 
to it, and every judgment I make about the other, a judgment 
about the sense-datum which corresj)onds to it : I simply cannot 
make a judgment about cither, which is not a judgment about 
the corresponding sense-datum. But if the two coins were 
given to me, in the sense in which the two sense-data are, tiiis 
would certainly not be the case. I can identify and distinguish 
the two sense-data directly, this as this one, and that as that 
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one : I do not need to identify either as the thing which has this 
relation to this other thing. But I certainly cannot thus 
directly identify the two coins. I have not four things ; 
presented to me (1) this sense-datum, (2) tJiat sense-datum, 
(3) this coin, and (4) thcU coin, but two only — this sense-datum 
and that sense-datum. When, therefore, I judge This is a 
coin,” my judgment is certainly a judgment about the one 
sense-datum, and when I judge “ And that is also a coin,” it is 
certainly a judgment about the other. Only, in spite of what 
my language might seem to imply, I am certainly not judging 
either of the one sense-datum that it is a whole coin, nor yet of 
the other that it is one. 

This, then, seems to me fundamentally certain about judg- 
ments of this kind. Whenever we make such a judgment we 
can easily pick out an object (whether wo call it a sensation or 
a sense-datum or not), which is, in an easily intelligible sense, 
the object which is the real or ultimate subject of our judg- 
ment; and yet, in many cases at all events, what we are 
judging with regard to this object is certainly not tliat it is an 
object of the kind, for wdiich the term which appears to express 
the predicate of our judgment, is a name. 

But if this be so, wiiat is it that I am judging, in all such 
cases, about the presented object, which is the real or ultimate 
subject of my judgment ? It is at this point that we come to 
questions which seem to me to be rcally uncertain and difHcult 
to answer. 

To tegin with, there is one answer which is naturally 
suggested by the reason I have given for saying that, in this 
case, it Is quite obvious that I am not judging, with regard- 6o 
this presented object, that it is an inkstand, whereas it ' ^ot 
in the same way, quite obvious that, in making sqeh ^ %dg- 
ment as “This is a soap-bubble ” or “ This is a '"^itcr,” 

I may not be judging, of the object about whiej^ 
is, tiuit that very object really is a «oap-bu]M ^ 
water. The reason I gave is that it is jj^ ^ 
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not take this presented object to be a whole inkstand : that, at 
most, I only take it to l)e part of the surface of an inkstand. 
* And this reason naturally suggests that the true answer to our 
question may be that what I am judging of the presented 
object is just that it is a part of the surface of an inkstand. 
This answer seems to me to be obviously on quite a different 
level from the suggestion that I am judging it really to be an 
inkstand. It is not cliildishly obvious that 1 am not judging 
it to be part of tlie surface of an inkstand, as it is that 1 am 
not judging it to be an inkstand — a whole one. 

On this view, when I say sucli things as That is an ink- 
stand,” “ That is a door,” '• This is a coin,” these expressions 
would really only be a loose way of saying “ That is part of the 
surface of an inkstand,” “ That is part of the surface of a door,” 
“ This is part of tlie surface of a coin.” And there would, I 
think, plainly be nothing surprising in the fact that wo should 
use language thus loosely. What, at lii’st sight, appe.'ire to bo a 
paradox, namely that, whereas I ap|)ear to bo assorting of a 
given thing that it is of a certain kind, I am not really 
asserting of the thing in question that it is of that kind at all, 
would be susceptible of an easy explanation. And moreover, 
if this view were true, it would offer an excellent illnslra.icui 
of the difference between a thing known only by dcsciiiition 
and a thing not so known, and would show how entirely free 
from mystery that distinction is. On this view, when f Judge 
“ That inkstand is a good big one ” I shall in effect Imj judging.^ 
” There is one and only one iiiksfemd of which this is part qf 
surface, and the inkstand of which this is true is a gooil big 
It would be quite clear that the part of the surface of 
thM ^\stand was given to me in a sense in which the whole 
wasV^^> just as it is in fact clear that I do now " nee** this part 
of of this inkstand, in a sense in which I do ml 

“see”w my judgment, while it is, in fact, 

about b% t/iQ ^ohole inkstand, and also about one particular 
part of Xa uaboul them in two entirely different senses. 

it\ 
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This view is one, which it is, at first sight, I think, very 
natural to suppose to be trua But before giving the reasons, 
why, nevertheless, it seems to me extremely doubtful, I think 
it is desirable to try to explain more precisely what I mean by 
it. The word “part” is one which is often used extremely 
vaguely in philosophy; and I can imagine that some people 
would be willing to assent to the proposition that this sense- 
datum really is, in some sense or other, a “part” of this 
inkstand, and that what I am judging with regard to it, when I 
judge “This is an inkstand,” is, in effect, “This is an inkstand, 
of which tkis is a part,” who would be far from allowing that 
this can possibly be what 1 am judging, when once they under- 
stand what the sense is in which 1 am here using the word 
“ part.” What this sense is, I am quite unable to define ; but 
I hope T may be able to make my meaning sufficiently clear, 
by giving instances of things which are undoubtedly “parts” 
of other things in the sense in question. There is, it seems to 
me, a sense of the word “part,” in which we all constantly 
use the word with perfect jirecision, and which, therefore, we 
all understand very well, however little we may l)e able to 
define it. It is the sense in which the trunk of any tree is 
undoubtedly a part of that tree ; in which this finger of mine 
is undoubtedly a part of my hainl, and my hand a part of my 
body. This is a sense in which every part of a material thing 
or physical object is itself a material thing or physical object ; 
and it is, so far as I can see, the only proper sense in which a 
material thing can be said to have parts. The view which I 
wish to (liKcuss is the view that T am judging this presented 
object to be a part of an inkstand, in this sense. And the 
nature of the view can perhaps l)e brought out more clearly, 
by mentioning one iniporlaiit corollary which would follow 
from it. I am, of course, at this moment, seeing many parts of 
the surface of this inkstand. But all these parts, except one, 
are, in fact, themselves parts of that one. That one is the one 
of which we should naturally speak as “ the part of the surface 

B 
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that I am now seeing” or as part of the surface of this 
inkstand.” There is only one part of the surface of this ink- 
stand, which does thus contain, as parts, all the other parts 
that I am now seeing. And, if it were true that I am judging 
this presented object to be a part of the surface of an inkstand 
at all, in the sense I mean, it would follow that this presented 
object must, if my judgment “This is an inkstand” be true 
(as it certainly is), be identical with this part, which contains 
all the other parts which I am seeing : since thei'e is plainly no 
other part with whicli it could possibly be identified. That is 
to say, if I am really judging of this presented object that it is 
part of the surface of an inkstand, in the sense I mean, it 
must be the case that everything which is true of what I 
should call “this part of the. surface of this inkstand” is, in fact, 
true of this presented object. 

This view, therefore, that what we are judging of the 
ultimate subject of our judgment, when we judge “ This is a 
so-and-so,” is, in general, mcirely that the subject in question is 
B,part of a thing of the kind in question, Ciiii, I think, be most 
clearly discussed, liy asking whether, in this cas(% this presented 
object can really be identical with this yiivt of the surface of 
this inkstand. If it can’t, then most certainly I am not 
judging of it that it is a i)art of the surface of an inkstand at 
all. For my judgment, wliatever it is, is true. And yet, if this 
presented object is not identical witii this part of the surface of 
this inkstand, it certainly is not a part of an inkstand at all ; 
since there is no other part, either of thi.s inkstand or of any 
other, with which it could possibly bo supposed to be identical. 

Can we, then, hold that this sense-datum really is identical 
with this part of the surface of this inkstand ? That everything 
which is true of the one is true of the other ? 

An enormous number of very familiar ai^nment.s have been 
used by various philosophers, which, it they wore sound, would 
show that we can not. Some of these arguments seem to me to 
be quite clearly not sound — all, for instance, which rest either 
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on the assumption that this sense-datum can only exist so long 
as it is perceived, or on the assumption that it can only exist so 
' long as it is perceived hy me. Of others I suspect that they 
may have some force, though I am quite unable to see that they 
have any. Such, for instance, am all those which assume either 
tiiat this sense-datum is a sensation or feeling of mine, in a 
sense which includes the assertion that it is dependent on my 
mind in the very same sense in which my perception of it 
obviously is so ; or that it is causally dependent on my body 
in the sense in which my perception of it admittedly is so. 
But others do seem to me to have great force. I will, however, 
confine myself to trying to state one, which seems to me to 
have as much as any. It will be found that this one involves 
an assumption, which docs seem to me to have great force, but 
which yet seems to me to bo doubtful. So far as I know, all 
good arguments against the view that this sense-datum really 
is identical with this part of the surface of the inkstand, do 
involve this same assumption, and hive no more force than it 
has. But in this, of course, I may be wrong. Terhaps some 
one will be able to point out an argument, which is obviously 
quite independent of it, and which yet Inis force. 

The argument I mean involves considerations which are 
exceedingly familiar, so familiar that 1 am afraid every one may 
be sick of lieariiig them alluded to. But, in spite of this fact, 
it seems to me not quite easy to put it quite precisely, in a way 
. which will distinguish it clearly from other arguments involving 
the same familiar considerations, but whicli do not seem to me 
to be equally cogent. 1 want, therefore, to try to put it with a 
degree of precision, which will prevent iiTelcvant objections 
from being made to it — objections whicli would, I think, be 
relevant against some of these other arguments, but are not, I 
think, relevant against it. 

The fact is that we all, exceedingly commonly, when, at each 
of two times, st»,parated hy a longer or shorter interval, we see a 
part of the surface of a materuil thing, in the sense in which I 
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am now seeing this part of the surface of this inkstand, or 
when at one time we see such a surface and at another 
perceive one by touch, make, on the second occasion, the 
judgment This part of a surface is the sains part of the 
surface of the same thing, as that which I was seeing (or 
perceiving by touch) just now.” How commonly we all do this 
can scarcely be exa^erated. I look at this inkstand, and then 
I look again, and on the second occasion I judge This part of 
the surface of this inkstand is the same as, or at least contains 
a part which is tlie smue as a part of, the part of its surface 
which I was seeing just now.” Or I look at tliis finger and 
then I touch it, and I judge, on the second occasion, “ This part 
of the surface of this finger is the same as one of those I was 
seeing just now.” We all thus constantly identify a part of a 
surface of a material thing which we are perceiving at one time 
with a part whicli we icere perceiving at another. 

Now, when we do this — when we judge “Tliis is the mins 
part of the same thing as I was seeing or touching just now,” 
we, of course, do not mean to exclude the ])ossibility that the 
part in question may have changed during the interval : that it 
is really different, on the second ocjcasion, either in s'uipc or 
size or quality, or in all three, from what it was on the first. 
That is to say, the sense of sameness which we arc here 
concerned witli is one which clearly docs not exclude chatige. 
We may even be jjreparcd to assert, on general grounds, in all 
such cases, that the surface in fpiestion certainly must have 
changed. But iievci theles.s th(;re is a great difference in one 
respect, between two kiiid.s of such cases, both of which occur 
exceedingly commonly. If 1 watch somebody blowing air into 
a child's balloon, it (constantly happens, at certain stages in the 
process, that I judge with regard to tlie part of the surface 
which I am seeing at that stage, not only that it is larger than 
it was at an earlier stage, but tliat it is perreptihly larger. Or, if 
I pull the face of an india'i'uhber doll, I may judge at a certain 
stage in the process that the i)atch of red colour on its cheek 
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not only is different in shape from what it was at the beginning, 
hut is perc^tibly so : it may, for instance, be a perceptibly 
flatter ellipse than it was to start with. Or, if 1 watch a person 
blushing, I may judge at a certain stage that a certain part of the 
surface of his face not only is different in colour from what it 
was, when I saw it before he began to blush, but is perceptibly 
so— perceptibly redder. In enormous numbers of cases we do 
thus judge of a surface seen at a given time that it is thus 
perceptibly different in size, or in shape, or in colour, from what 
it was when we saw it before. But cases are at least equally 
numerous in which, though we might, on general grounds 
be prepared to assert that it mmi have changed in some 
respect, we should not be prepared to assert that it had, in any 
respect whatever, changed perceptibly. Of this part of this 
surface of this inkstand, for instance, I am certainly not 
])reparcd to assert that it is now piu’ceptibly different in any 
i-espect from what it was when I saw it just now. And similar 
cases are so numerous that I need not give further instances. 
We can, therefore, divide cases, in which we judge, of a imrt of 
a surface which we are seeing, '* This is the same part of the 
surface of the same material thing as the one I saw just now," 
into cases where we should also judge “ But it is perceptibly 
different from what it was then," and cases in which, even 
though we might assert ’'It must lie «lifferent," we are certainly 
not prejiKired to assert that it is pt'reepf ihly so. 

But now let us consider the cases in which we are not 
prepared to assert that tlie surface in question has changed 
percoj)tilily. The strange f;ict, from which the argument I 
mean is drawn, is tliat, in a very large number of such cases, 
it seems as if it were unmistJtkably true that the presented 
object, about which we are iiiaking our judgment wlien we talk 
of “ This surface " at the later time, U perceptibly different, 
from that about which we are making it when wo talk of the 
surface I saw just now. If, at tlie later time, I am at a 
sufficiently greater distance from the surface, the priwented 
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object which corresponds to it at the time seems to be per- 
ceptibly smaller, than the one which corresponded to it before. 
If 1 am looking at it from a sufficiently oblique angle, the later 
presented object often seems to be perceptibly different in 
shape — a pei'ceptibly flatter ellipse, for instance. If I am 
looking at it, with blue spectacles on, when formerly I had 
none, the later presented object seems to be perceptibly 
different in colour from the earlier one. If I am perceiving it 
by touch alone, whei^eas formerly L was perceiving it by sight 
alone, the later presented object seems to be perceptibly 
different from the earlier, in respect of the fact that it is not 
coloui'ed at all, whereas the earlier was, and that, on the other 
hand, it has certain tactual qualities, whicli the earlier had not 
got. All this seems to be as plain as it can be, and yet it 
makes absolutely no difference to the fact that of the surface 
in question we are not prepared to judge that it is perceptibly 
different from what it was. Sometimes, of course, where there 
seems to be no doubt that the later presented oljject is perceptibly 
different from the earlier, we may not notice that it is so. But 
even where we do notice the apparent difference, we do still 
continue to judge of tlie surface in question ; This sur^ice is 
not, BO far as I can tell witli certainty by perception, in any 
way different from what it was when I saw it or touched it 
just now; 1 am not prepared to assert timt it has changed 
perceptibly. It seems, therefore, to Ihj absolutely impossible 
that the surface seen at the later tinn; should be identicid with 
the object presented then, and the surface seen at the earlier 
identical with the object presented then, for the simple reason 
that, whereas with regard to the later seen surface I am not 
prepared to judge that it is in any way perceptibly different 
from that seen earlier, it seems that with regard to the later 
sense-datum I cannot fail to judge that it is perceptibly difl’erent 
from the earlier one: the fact that they are perceptibly 
different simply stares me in the face. It seems, in sliort, that 
when, in such a case, I judge: “This surface is not, so far as I 
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can tell, perceptibly different from the one I saw just now/’ I 
cannot possibly be judging of the presented object “ This is 
not, so far as I can tell, perceptibly different from that object 
which was presented to uio just now,” for the simple reason 
that I can tell, as certainly, almost, as I can tell anything, that 
it is perceptibly different. 

That is the argument, as well as I can put it, for saying 
that this presented object is not identical with this part of the 
surface of this inkstand; and that, therefore, when I judge 
“ This is part of the surface of an inkstand,” I am not judging 
of this presented object, which nevertheless is the ultimate 
subject of my judgment, that it is i»art of the surface of an 
inkstand. And this argument does seem to me to be a very 
powerful one. 

But nevertheless it does not seem to me to be ipiite con- 
clusive, because it rests on an assumption, which, though it 
seems to me to have great force, does not seem to me quite 
certain. The assumption 1 mean is the assumption that, in 
such cases as those I have spoken of, the later presented object 
really is perceptibly different from the earlier. This assump- 
tion has, if L am not ini.stakon, seemed to many philosophei's 
to be quite unquestionable ; they have never even thought of 
questioning it ; and I own that it used to be so with me. And 
I am still not sure that I may not be talking sheer nonsense 
in suggesting that it can be questioned. But, if I am. I’m no 
longer able to see that 1 am. What now seems to me to be 
possible is that the sense-datum which corresponds to a tree, 
which I am seeing, when I am a mile off, may not really be 
perceived to bf smaller than the one, which corres])onds to the 
same tree, when 1 see it from a distance of only a hundred 
yards, but that it is only perceived to seem smaller ; that the 
sense-datum which corresponds to a penny, which I am seeing 
obliquely, is not really perceived to he different in shape from 
that which corresponded to the penny, when I was straight in 
front of it, but is only perceived to seem different — that all 
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. that is perceived is that the one seems elliptical and the other 
circular ; that the sense-datum presented to me when I have 
the blue s])ectacles on is not perceived to he different in colour 
from the one presented to me when I have not, but only to 
seem so; and finally that the sense-datum presented when I 
touch this finger is not perceived to he different in any way 
from that presented wlien I see it, but only to seem so — that I 
do not perceive the one to be coloured and the other not to be 
so, but only that the one smm coloured and the other not. 
If such a view is to be possible, we shall have, of course, to 
maintain that the kind of exi)crience which 1 have expressed 
by sjiying one seems different from the other — “ seems circular,” 
“ seems blue,” “ stems coloured,” and so on — involves an 
ultimate, not further arialy.sable, kind of ]isychological rela- 
tion, not to be identified either with that involve*! in bc?ing 
“ perceived ” to be s*.) and so, or with that involved in being 
“judged” to be soainl so; since a presented object might, in 
this sense, seem to be ellii)tical, seem to be blue, etc., wlien it is 
neither perceive*! to he so, nor ju*lge*l U) he so. But there 
seems to me to be no reason why llicre slionld not be such an 
ultimate relation. The great olijection t*) such a viev seems 
to me to be the dilli<julty of l)cli**viiig that I don't actually 
perceive this seuse-*latum to he red, for instance, and that other 
to he elliptical; that I only perceive, in many ca.si\s, that it 
seeins so. I cannot, however, now persuade my.self that it is 
quite clear that [ d*j perceive it to he so. And, if I don't, 
then it seems really possible that this presente*! object really 
is identical wiiii this part of the .surface of this inkstand ; 
since, when I judge, as in the cases supposed, that the surface 
in question is nnt, so far as I can toll, perceptibly differenl. from 
what it was, I might really be judging of the two sense-data 
that they also wei*e not, so far as I (jan UdI, perceptibly 
different, the only difference between the two that is per- 
ceptible, being that the one seems to be of a certain size, .shape 
or colour, and tlie other to be of a different and incompatible 
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slm])e or colour. Of course, in those cases, as in that of 
the Uillooii being blown up, where [ “perceive” that the 
surface has changed, t'jj, in size, it would have to be admitted 
that J do perceive of th(? two sense-data not merely that they 
,sv7'//^ ditferent in size, but that tliey are so. But 1 think it 
would be possible to maintain that the sense in which, in 
th(»se cases, 1 “ perceive ” them to he different, is a different one 
from that in which, both in these and in the others, I perceive 
them to so. 

Possibly in making this suggestion tliat si*ns(?-dat!i, in eases 
wliorc* most philosophers have assunierl unhesitatingly that they 
an* to be dilVerent, are only really pei'Ctnvt^d to *>■/// 

diirereiit. I am, as 1 said, talking slater nonsense, though I 
caniiut, Al the moment, see that f am. And po.ssibly, even if 
this suggestion itself is not nonsense, even if it is true, there 
may !»»■ «*tla*r fatal <»bJections Ut the view that this presented 
ulijeel Teally itlenlii*al with this part of the surface of this 
inkstand. lJut what mhuiis to iiu‘ certain is that, unless this 
sugg»‘stLon is I rue, (hen this presmited object is certainly /e*/ 
itleulieal with this part of the surfaeo of this iiikstaml. And 
siiiee it is doubtful whether it is imt nonsense, and still more 
doubtful whetlier il is true, it must, I think, b(^ admittid to be 
liigidy doubtful whether the twoio# identical. But, if they are 
nut identical, llien wlial T am jiulging with regard to this 
presented object, when I judge “Tin's is an inkstand,” is 
certainly ■«(»/ lliat it is itstdf part of the surface of an inkstand *. 
and hene'\ it is worth while to iimuire further, what, if 1 am 
not judging this. 1 nn/ hi* judging with reganl to it. 

And here, I think, the first natural suggestion to make is 
that just as. when I talk of “this inkstand,” what 1 seem 
really U» mean is “ //e ink.stuiid of which fhis is ]\‘nt of the 
surface.” so that the inkstand is only known lo me by 
di»scriptioii as tlui inkstand of wliieli this material .surface is 
part of the sui'fa<*e, so again when f talk ot “ this material 
surfact*.” what I really mean is “//o’, matorial surfaci* lo whieli 
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thin (prosoiitiod object) has a cortiiin relation,” so that this 
surface is, in its liini, only known to mo by ilcscri|ni«>n as flw 
surface which has a certain relation to this presented obji^ct. 
If that were so, then what 1 should b(3 jiidj^in.ii: this 

presented object, whim I judge “ This is part of the surlact* of 
an Inkstand,” wouhl be not that it is itself such a pan, but that 
ihe thing which stands to it in a certain relation is such . 1 . ]iart: 
in short, what 1 should be judging with legard to /^ would Im* 
‘‘There's one lliiiiv:* and oih‘ only which stands to in this 
relation, and the thing which does su is part of the snrbu ;• of mu 
inkstand.” 

But if we are to adopt the view that sonictluiig of ihis si a t. 
is what we are juilging, there ocenis ai o]i(*t*. the pressing 
(piestiori : What on earth can the n'latiim he. with •(‘ganl to 
which we are judging, that one and only oni* thing stands in it 
to this ]»res«Mited (object ! And this is a <|iieslion to wlueb. m» 
far as I know, noin* of tlmse pliilusopliers. wlm /;».//. h 'M (ms 
many do) that this jiresented nbjiM*! is iilioilie.il wili: this 
part of the surface nf i,his inkstand, also that iImo-.* leally 
is something ol wliieli it fimld he truly pinlicainl iliat i'. is ibis 
parted the snrfa(!e of this inkstand (llial is to >My, wb.o r-jcct 
all views of tlu* Alill-lhissell tyjie.), have given .■mylhing like a 
clear answer. Itd(j<*snot >e(*iii to have ocr nncMl IoiIvmu i.lia!. 
it reqnircis an aiHWrr, ehiotly. I think, ln'caiise ii Ivis not 
occurred to them to ask what we can 1 m* judging when w, niaki: 
judgments of this .-on. Tlienr are only two answer^, ;hal I 
can think of, wliieb might be sngge.sieil with any plausibility. 

Many pliilosopln*rs. who take thexiew that t.lu; presented 
objects about which we. make tln*'ie jndgnienis are. hui. sat ions of 
ours, and soiim? even who do not, are in the hal»il. of talking of 
*'t/ie causes” of these objects as if we knew, in tin? cav of each, 
that it harl one and only oin? cause; and many of tliem seem t«i 
think that this part of the snrfa<-e «»f this inksl.and eouhl 
1x5 correctly dc^scribed as tkf cau.se of IJiis ])re.sentcMl objt'et. 
They suggest, tlimerorii, lire viiiw that what 1 am judging in 
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iliis caa«i iniglii be : “ This pmsented object lias one an<l only 
one cause, and that cause is part of the surface of an inkstand.” 
It se.eTns to nie ([uite obvious that this view, at all eviuits, is 
utterly untenahh;. T do not believe foi- a moment, iioi’ does 
any one, and certainly therefore* do not Judge, that this 
])ri^HcntcMl object has mlfi oik* cause : \ believe that it has a 
whole series of diHerent caus(?s. I do, in fact, bclieva* that this 
part of tlie surface of this inkstand is nur. among the cau><,*s of 
my pe?*i-e]j(ion of this presented object : that seems to nn* to be 
{ very well established scientille proposition. And 1 am 
piepare.il to ailmit that tlicre um;/ he good reasons for thinking 
that it is oiK^ among the e.anses of tin’s ])ro.senied ohjeet it^ielf, 
tlningh I cannot myself s«*e that then’ arc? any. Ihii lliat it is 
I he ojihf cause of this presented i I cei’tainiy «ln not 

iM*lieve, nor, I think, ilocvs anylMMiv. and hence my ju«lgnient 
<*erta.inly cannot he* ‘ Tin cain.M* of this is part of tin* surface? u\ 
III inkstand.’' It might, im ilunhl, Im* possible to detim* some 
.Utiff of causal ic‘lali4in. such (hai i( might be plausibly held 
that it and it ahnie causes this piesenteil object in flmt 
fuiriiciift*!- tntu, I lilt any sneh delinition would, .so far as I can 
'••e, be necessarily veiy c omplicated. .\nd, evc*n when wi* have 
jol it,itsc-c*ms tome it wonhl lie higlily iiiijirobable we could 
nnly .sjiy that what we .irc judging in these' cast's is: ‘ This 
|»rc?sc5iited oliJccL has tnn* and oidy one cause, of this special 
kind.*’ Still, I do not wish to demy llial. some such view may 
//oss/7>/// h«‘ true. 

'rhi^ only utlnu' .siiggc'stiim 1 can make is that tlier*' may l»e 
'Ciino nlt.iniatc', not further clelinahle ndatiem, which wi* might, 
for iii.stancc'. call llic relaticni of ** being a manifestation of,” 
such tliat we might i-c»nc-i'ivahly he judging: “ Then* i.s one ancl 
only oiiething *0’ which this pi csc'ulcd object is a nianile>talii»n, 
and thing is pari of the surlacc’ i^l an inksiaud. And 
lK*n^ iigain, it secmis to me just ])os>ihlc* that this nmy he* a iriu* 
account of what wi* are jmlging. only I eaimc.ii: tind the 
slightest sign tlial I am in fact aware* of any .such relation. 
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Possibly other suggestions could be nuulo as to wlial tiie 
I’elation is, with regard to which it could be plausibly supposed 
tliat ill all cases, where we make these judgments, we arc in 
fact judging of the presented object “ There is one and only one 
thing which stands to tliis object in tJm relation.” But it 
seems to me at least very doubtful whether there is any such 
relation at all ; whothtu’, tluM-eforc, our judgment really is of 
tliis form, and wiietiier. therefore, this part of the surface of 
this inkstand really is known to me by description as fM thing 
which stands in a certain ndation to this presented object. 
But if it isn’t, aiul if, also, we cannot lake the view that what I 
am judging is that this presented object ilsf /f is a part of tlie 
surface of an inkstand, there would seem to be no possible 
alternative but that wi» must take some view of wbal. 1 have 
called ih(^ Mill-lJussell type. Views of tliis type, if 1 unde,r- 
staml them rightly, are ilistingiiished from tliosi* which I have 
hitherto considered, by tin? fact. that, according to them, 
there is nothing whatever in the rniverse of wliich it could 
truly be jiredicated that it is tliis )»art of the surface of tlii.s 
inkstand. t.»r indeed that it is n part of the surfaci* of an ink- 
stand, or an inkstand, at all. 'I’hey hold, in short, that though 
there are ])leiity of material things in tln' I'niverse, there is 
nothing in it of which it (rould truly be asserted that if is a 
material thing : that, tliougli, when I as.sert ‘This is an ink- 
stand,” my a.s.serlion is true, and is such that it follow's from it 
that there is in the Universe at least, one inkstand, and, 
therefore, at least one material thing, yet it does not follow 
from it that there is anything which is a niatcrial thing. 
Wlieii I judge “ This is an inksUiid ” I. am judging this pre- 
senteil objiict to pos:.se.ss a certain property, wliicli is such that, 
if there are things, which jiossess that property, there are ink- 
stands and material things, hut which is such that nothing 
which possesses it is itself a inateriul thing; so that in judging 
tliat there are material things, we arc really always judging of 
some other property, which is not that of being a material 
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thing, that there are things which possess it. It seems to me 
quite possible, of course, that some view of this type is the 
true one. Indeed, this paper may be regarded, if you like, as 
an argument in favour of the proposition that some such view 
must be true. Certainly one of my main objects in writing it 
was to put as plainly as I can some grave difficulties which 
seem to me to stand in the way of any other view ; in the hope 
that some of those, who reject all views of the Mill-Eussell 
type, may exi>lain clearly which of the alternatives I have 
suggested they would adopt, or whether, perhaps, some other 
which has not occurred to luc. It docs not seem to me to be 
always sufficiently realised how dilliciilt it is to find any answer 
to iny question “ What are we judging in these cases ? '* to 
which there are not very grave objections, unless we adopt 
an answer of the Mill-Iinssell type. That an answer of this 
typo is the true one, I am nut myself, in spite of these 
objections, by any means convinced. The truth is I am 
com]>lctcdy puz/Jed as to what the true answer can be. At 
the present moment. 1 am rather inclined to favour the 
view that what I am judging of this presented object 
is that it is itself a part of the surface of an inkstand — that, 
therefore, it really is iilentical with this part of the surface of 
this inkstand, in spite of the fact that this involves the view 
that, where, hitherto, [ have always supposed myself to be 
].)ercciving of two jircsented objecis tliat they really were 
different, I was, in lact, only i^erceiving that they scancti to be 
different. Hut, as I have said, it seems to me quite possible 
that this view is, as I have hitherto supposed, sheer nonsense ; 
and, in any ca.se, there are, no doubt, other serious objections to 
the view that this presented object is this part of the surface 
of this inkstand. 
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11.— SIE IIABINDKANATH TAGOllK: TOET AND 
PIIILOSOPHEK. 

By F. B. Jkvons. 

1 FIND that, t'nr myself the t^asiest way to approaeh Sir 
RabiiulraiiJith Tagore’s luiok on IWnnutiUty is to start from 
Dr. Merz’s liiiiyion and Science, Dr, ^lerz ])oints out that 
there are two ways in which we may, and imieeil do, cvinsider 
the world, »)!• Iwu asj)Octs which it wears: in one tlie world — 
everything of whicli I am, or can be, aware— falls within my 
consciousness: in the other T am suriounded by a world 
external to me, Tn one the experient is but a sj)ei*k 
infinitesimally and inconceivably small in a worM of reality 
external to him ; in the other everything of which he is or may 
be aware must he part of his expericiu'c. These two lews, 
according to Dr, Jlerz, if I understand him right, cannot by 
any process of composite photography, if I may so jmt it.be 
combined into one ; i.MHiibining the photograpb of tbe exterior 
of a buihling on to a jilate containing the photograph of the. 
interior would produce not a composite pliotograpli but a mere 
jumble. We cannot combine tbe two views into one : we can 
iinly, Dr. Merz says, “ let our thought wander from one to the 
other without trying to unite both aspects in one moment of 
time." 

These two apjiearaiices which the world presents, these 
two asi)ects whicli it wears, may be, as by Dr. Merz they arc, 
termed tbe inner and the outer. From the one ]Munt of view 
the worhl is within me ; from the other, without. But the 
world, according to Dr. Merz, which wears these two aspects, is 
one world ; philosophy he, following Plato, considers to l»e 
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“ synoptic — its business is to see things in their " together- 
ness/* in their enMnahlt^y to use Comte's word — and yet the two 
aspects of things Ciannot be seem “ synoptically/* in their 
ensevihle or “ togetherness/* for our thoughts can only “ wander 
from one to the other’* without even trying to unite them, 
rhilosophy therefore, it would seem, is iin][)Ossible : its busint^ss 
cannot \ni done. Tliat assuredly is not the conclusion which 
Dr. Merz wishes to reach, for it brings us no nearer the one 
reality, it leaves us instead with two appearances on our hands. 
The within and the without neither are nor ever can be united : 
our thoughts must for ever wander from one to the other. 
Such is the consequence of starting from tlie aspect of things, 
or rather from tho two aspect.s of the world : if you begin with 
asj)ects, with aspects you must mid ; you don*t touch bottom — 
reality — at the hoginiiing, nor c?aii you at the end rise to the 
real. If, with the Koli]»sist, you coniine your attention to the 
inner aspect, you ]»art with tlie reality of things ; if, with 
the scientist, yon (jonceiitrato your attention on tlie outer 
aspect, you ahaiidon the reality of persons. And tlie unreali- 
ties will not combine at all — still less coiubinc into one real. 

Dr. Merz has liiiiisrdf on mure occiasioiis than one argued 
that science, which analyses things, never succeeds in exactly 
puUiiig toget her again what it has pulled to pieces. And this 
suggests that the reason why no eomhination of liis two aspects 
is possible may coiiccivahly he that they are themselves the 
result of analysing what i.s real ainl given. The dissection of 
reality iiit(» its two as]iocts may mean that the real is killed 
by the operaticii, and that after the operation the two cannot 
be combined so as to produce one living reality again. In that 
case, the best thing will b'. to start not from abstractions, such 
as aspects, but from the one living reality, if wa can find it. 
And the purposi? of Sir Kabindraiiath Tagore's book precisely is 
to help us to find it. 

It may perhaps cri'ate a prejudice against his method of 
procedure to say — but it must at the outset be said — that he 
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ueither puts his trust in logic, nor defines the terms with which 
he operates, €,g. personality, reality, art. 

Not by logic is every truth to be obtained (p. 67). Logic, 
" by its method of docompositioii, brings the univei'se to the 
brink of dissolution (73). By contrast with logic and reason- 
ing, he says, man with his prayer knocks at the gate of the 
infinite in him, the ilivine, thus revealing liis deepest instinct, 
his unreasoning faith in the reality of the ideal, — the faith 
shown in the readiness for death, in the renunciation of all 
that belongs to the self ” (105). The ultimate truth is not 
obtained by logic but given in a faitli not based on reasoning. 

As for definition, “ definition of a thing which has a life 
growth is really limiting one's own vision in order to be able to 
see clearly. And clearness is not necessarily the only, or the 
most important, aspect of a truth. ... In our zeal for delini- 
tion wc may lop otf branches and roots of a tree to turn it into 
a log, which is easier to roll about from clasK>rooni to class- 
room, and therefore suitable for a text-book. But because it 
allows a nakedly clear view of it.sclf, it cannot bo said that a 
log gives a truer view of a ti*ee as a whole ” (G, 7). As 
Dr. Merz had said (in his Hhitmij of European Thought n the 
Nineteenth Centurg, III, p. 405), “every definition has not only 
the advantage of producing cleariiesK and exactitude ; it has 
also the disadvantage of narrowing the field of vision, leaving 
out much that lies outside, but which, though less defined, is 
not necessarily less real and important." No one, I sup- 
pose, imagine.^ it po.ssible to define life, or to doubt its exist- 
ence; and, generally speaking, tlic terms which it would be 
most interesting to define, ejp religion, God, spirit, conscious- 
ness. are indefinable. 

But though we cannot define those terms any more than we 
can define personality, reality, or art, we can and do use them, 
and talk about what they stand for, e,y,, even if we cannot 
define either “ art " or “ personality/’ it is quite intelligible to 
say “the principal object of art is the expression of person- 
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ality " (19). And, as those terms originally were themselves 
metaphorical, so the language used in speaking of them will, 
and of necessity must, be metaphorical — poetical, “ the 
language of picture and music "(19), as, when dealing with 
what is indefinable, it should be, rather than logical. Tagore, at 
any rate, is a philosopher who speaks like a poet. His mission 
is that of tlie prophet — neither to define the truth nor prove it 
but to convey it. And the prophet, because he is man 
''through the tilings belonging to him, expresses something 
that is not in them ” (38). 

Our personality wo know only by feeling: it is not a 
concdiision reachcMl as a result of any logical process. It 
cannot be expressed by “ by merely informing and explaining ” : 
but it * feeds the longing to express itself for the very sake of 
expression ’* (17). One (?xi»ression whicli it gives to itsedf, one 
expression of ])ersunality, is beauty, for beauty is always the 
expression of jiersonality, never a mere fact having an existence 
independent of ])ersons. Persons alone can eitlier feel beauty 
or give expression to it. This truth applies not only to 
pictures and ])oeins whieli express the txsrsouality of the 
human lining wlio erealt's Ihein: it applies also to God’s 
creation, whicli is the i'xpression of His personality. "Where 
the .sky is blue, ami the grass is green, wlieie the flower lias its 
beauty and fruit, its taste, where there is not only perpetnaiion 
of nice, Imt Joy of living and love of fellow-creatures, sympathy 
and self-saeTiiiee. there is revealed to us the Person who is 
infinite ” (32). " This world, whose soul seems to be aching for 
expression in its endless rliy Him of lines and colours, music and 
movements, hints and whispers, and all the suggestions of the 
inexpressible, liuds its harmony in the ceaseless longing of the 
human heart to make the Person manifest in its own crea- 
tions ” (33). “In Art the iieraon in us is sending its answers to 
the Supreme Person, wlio reveals Himself to us in a world of 
endless beauty (38). 

Though we cannot define personality, wo may perhajm 
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inquire wliat ai-e the coutents of personality. And we learn 
that there is, first, the world which appears to us ; " this 
apparent world is man’s world ” (13). Jhit “ the one effort of 
man’s personality is to transform everything with which he lias 
any true concern into the human ” (29). The apparent world 
only “ becomes cnmplotoly our own when it comes within the 
range of our emoliniis” (14); and, becoming completely our 
own, it becomes anotlier world : ** our emotions transform this 
world of appearance into tlie more intimate world of seiiti- 
inents” (14). Man not only “has the inherent power to select 
things from his surroundings in order to make them his own,” 
but the emotional fon'cs, “ which transmute things into our 
living structurti,” arc “creative forces” (13). The apjiarcnt 
world becomes another world, a world of reality, as it 

“ l)ecomes a part of oiir perKonality. It grows witli our growth. 
It changes with our clianges. If this world wtjre taken away, 
our personality would lose all its content ” (13), and this world 
of reality owes its reality to the “creative^ forces” working in 
or through us, the “emotional forc(*s.” Y'o|. eimitions, cipart 
from j>ersoiis, are mere abstractions: ihe “central creative 
power” of each man’s worhl is his own |»eisonality (o0‘ : the 
mind is not a niirror “ more or less accurately ielle«;tiiig what is 
happening outside? us” — “our miml is itself the principal 
element of creation ” (47). 

The way in which Tagore expounds liis jiosition seems to 
me, if 1 m.'iy venture to say so, somewhat schematic. He 
])ostulates a world which, since it hecomes — ^“when it comes 
within the range of our emotions” — a ]>art of our ])ersonality, 
is to start with not a \nivl (if our personality, lie pustulates an 
“apparent world” — wliich is “man’s world” -a world which 
has “shape, colour, and movement” (13), hut of which at first 
we are aware without any emotion. Only when emotion comes 
to supervene, or to suffuse it, does this apparent (or supposi- 
titious) world become “ the more intimate world of Hentiments,” 
^.r. the world which is real and not supposititious. Inasmuch 
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as " the real is not that which is merely seen ” (31), the world 
of which the shape, colours and movement are merely seen, 
without emotion, is not real. Thus we appear to he left with 
two worlds on our hands, a world which is real, and a world 
which is not. It would, it seems to me, be easier to understand, 
if we might suppose both to be real, though in different degrees. 
Then we nceil not postulate a world which is not real, which is 
not contained within personality ; and wc eoiihl still assert that 
the world becomes, or may become, more and more real, or, 
what is the same thing, more and more part of our personality. 
At any rate, whether there lie degrees of reality or not, reality 
is found, a(!Cording to Tagore, in the content of personality. 

Ileforc, however, turning to his pronouncements on reality, 
w<* must resume his account of personality, " the creative 
power,” “ tlu‘ principal element of creation.” “ Life is perpetual 
(creation ... it outgrows itself in the infinite ” (65). " In our 
life we have one side* which is linile, where we exhaust ourselves 
at every sU^|J ; and we have another siile, where our aspiration, 
cnjoymenL, and sacrilice are infinite ” (30), and our personality 
‘‘is etiiisirious of its intinity and creates from its abun- 
dance ” (3")), it lias the paradox in it that it is more than 
itself ; it is more than as it is seen, as it is known, as it is 
used” (38). “Only hy living life fully can you outgrow 
it ”(64). •* Mail not merely piles up things outside him, but 
creates himself ” (13). 

If we commit the error of reganliiig the mind as a mirror 
which relh‘els what is happening outside us, if wc regard reality 
— to turn now lo ivality — merely as something presented to us, 
as that of which we are aware. Iheii we place ourselves outside 
reality. And to do so is obviously wrong, not merely— if I 
may interpose the riMiiark — iK^cause it implies that we arc not 
real (as W. James and those philosopliers who operate with 
the metaphor of the stream of consciousness imply, when they 
figure us us lu*ing on ihc bank and outside the stream of 
reality, coiiicmplating it) but because it emphasizes the fact of 
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oontemplation to the exclusion of the fact that in action we act 
upon reality and are acted upon hy it ; and the truth is that we 
are part of reality, and so know reality from the insido and do 
npt merely contemplate it ab enctra. When, then, Tagore tells 
us that reality is the personal relationship binding our hearts 
with the Supreme Verson, or the eternal relation with the 
Supreme Person, he must be taken as merely adumbrating, and 
not as defining, reality. At the same time, so far as the nature 
of reality admits of being figured as a relation, it admits, we 
may remark, of the conception that reality may have degrees : 
if there can he “ a fuller relationship ’* (78), tliere can be a 
relationship which is less full. And this seems to be not 
inconsistent with picturing reality fis not merely a relation 
between our personality and the Supreme Personality, hut sis 
the unity of the two. By postulating tlegrees of reality, we ilo 
indeed postulate degrees of unity: we admit, that is to say, or 
rather insist, tliat the unity is more or less imjK'ifeci. But at 
the same time, however imperfect we conceive the unity In he, 
however low we place the degree of unity, we refuse to admit 
that the unity is ever non-existent, fur “ the nature of Reality 
is the variedness of its unity ** (o-t). Its unity is not a Idank 
uniformity but a unity which includes variety. Within that 
unity there is variety and change ; to asserl change', and deny 
unity is the same as it would h-.* to say that in a melody therflt 
are the changing notes, hut that tlicre is no tunc. The nature 
of the melody is just the varietlness of its unity : lliere would 
be Jio melody, if cither the variedness of the notes or the unity 
of the wliole were absent. T*> the play of Othe/h the variety of 
the characters and the unity of the plot arc alike essential : 
without the variety there would bo no unity, without the unity 
of the plot there would be no field on which the variety of the 
characters could he displayed. Variety is impossible without 
unity, and unity without variety is equally inconceivable : 
there is variety in the unity and unity in the variety. The 
many are necessary “ for the realisation of the unity ” (68). 
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The nature of a society of any kind — if the remark may be 
interjected — ^is the variedness of its unity and its variety in 
unity, and unity in variety. Its members are in it, but it is 
in its members. And it may be useful to note that the 
sociologist Durkheim* is led to the conclusion that “it is 
probable that at the bottom and ultimately the concepts of the 
Whole, of Society, of God are but different aspects of the same 
notion.” Eemembcring that the Whole is in one sense infinite, 
we may return to Tagfire's exposition. 

The HmUi is in tlic infinite, but tlie infinite is also in the 
finite. I, as a particular finite individual, am in the centre of 
an infinity radiating in all directions. Yet, from anclher point 
of view, everything of whicli I am aware is, and all that T shall 
ever be aware of will always be, within me. Though the finite 
is within the infinite, yet the infinite is in the finite, much as 
the notes arc in the tune, yet the tunc is in the notes : or as a 
society is in its members, while the members are in the society. 
In fine, not only docs “the infinite assume liiiitiide” (53), but 
the finite is essential to the infinite ; and neither is intelligible 
without the otlier : “ Xeitlier tlie transitory nor the eternal has 
any meaning separately ” (61). The sage of Isliopanishat, as 
quoted hy Tagore, says : “ They enlor the region of the dark 
who are solely ocLMi]»ied with the knowledge of tlie liiiite, and 
they into a still greater (larkness who are solely oecnpiod with 
the knowledge of the infinite” (56). The former are the men 
of science; the latter, ilie jihilosopliers of the Absolute. 

Neither the finite nor the inlinile has any meaning sepa- 
rately ; neither the transitory nor the eternal is intelligible 
without the other. Yet “what is meaningless, when unrelated, 
finds its full meaning in relationship” (83). Tiidccd it is only 
in their relationship to one another tliat we find either the 
finite and tlie infinite or the transitory and the eternal, or the 
inner and the outer worlds. This relationship “ cannot be 
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explained, it has to be realised ; <and when man has realised it, 
he sings: 

Tho inward and the uiitward has become as one sky, 

The infinite and the finite are united (71). 

Dissociate the finite and the infinite, or the inner and the 
outer, and their reality is gone : in place of the one rciility you 
have but two aspects — “ there is a point where the within and 
without are united ; where infinite becomes finite without 
losing its infinity. If this iiKHSting is dissolved, tliese things 
become unreal” (44). Tliei*efore Upanisliat says : “They enter 
the region of darkness who pursue the* transitory. l»ut they 
enter the region of still greater «larkni.*ss wliu i)ursue the 
eternal ” (57--8). “ The infiniU^ and the finite are one, as song 
and singing are oiic”(;‘)7): the air is in th(‘ notes and the 
notes arc in the air. “The Ihiwing t)f tlie river is the river 
itself” (03). 

The context of personality then is the real: and, as the real 
oaniiot he dissi'ctcd into the finite and tin* iidiniic — or into 
any pair of aspects — without losing its reality, so neither can 
personality. Tlie personality which contains and is conlaiinjd 
by reality can no more be di.ssected than reality ilscdf. It is 
not ill iiiy own individual personality that this lealily is con- 
tained but ill an infinite }»er.sonatity ” (oS). At tlie same tinn‘ 
our soul itself is infinite (03), and “this worhl is the world of 
infinite personality ” (01;. “The earth and the sky are woven 
into the fibi-cs of man’s mind, which i.s the universal mind at 
the same time. . . . The (heal Ma.ster jdays ; the breath is llis 
own, but the instriiiiKint is our mind througii which He brings 
out his songs of en.^ation, and therefore 1 know that I am not a 
mere stranger resting in the wayside inn (»f tliis earth on my 
voyage of existence, but I live in a world wdiose life i.s hound 
up with mine. The poet has known that liio reality of this 
world is personal ” (74). 

Tho world is not merely the content of personality : per- 
sonality is the “central cicative power” of all worlds, and of 
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all reality : “ reality is the expression of })ersoiiality like a 
poem, like a work of art ” (G!)). Personality, “ the conscious 
principle of oiie-ness, the centre of relationships, is the 
reality ” (98). Personality, in its perfectness, is “ tlie ultimate 
object of attainment ” for all personalities that are imperfect. 
“ Personality, which is the sense of unity in one’s own self, yet 
Hmls its real truth in itKrelationshijiof unity with others ” (96). 
“ There is a spirit of one-ness in us, whicli carries whole 
eUii’iiity in its ])resent mrunenl. . . . Because we are conscious 
of this One in us which is more than all its belongings, whicli 
outlives tlie (h;ath of its nn»inents, we cannot believe that it can 
(lie ” (66). In a piece music the note that has beer struck is 
in oiiesensi* <leail ami gone, yet it lives still in the piec^ as a 
wlitile: it never ili<l exist , ami lufver will exist, apart from the 
whole ; iK'fore it sounded it was implied in what preceded it; 
and its real exisiimct* is as niucli in what jirecedes and follows 
it as it is in tlie moment it is struck. The piece of music 
would be as iiiqiossible without the particular note as would 
the noti^ without the wlioh* air. The meaning of the \vords 
(not ipioliMl by Tagore) that “the ilead go hence and are no 
more seen ” is the same as that of the statement that the note 
is struck and no more heard. The i)articular notes (or iiidivi- 
ilual persons) livi‘ tlimuglioiit the whole, though they, all of 
them, are not the wliole : they are in it, ami it is in them; 
ami for that, very reason iIh.w iivv nut it, nor is it they. The 
finite jx?r.suii is not the inliniti*, nor is the infinite personality 
finite. 

But all this talk, ii may he objected, is that of an observer, 
standing botli outside the finite ami the iiiliuite— a position 
iiiipossilile to occupy, tor we ilo not watch the stream of con- 
sea'ousness, or the .stivani of reality, from the bank, we are in 
the stream. Or, to put the objection in another way, the notes 
ill a ]»iece of music, as a luatler of fact, are not conscious, active 
teings— the jiiece of music ami its notes exist solely in us and 
nut in themselves. The reply' to the objection is that it is not, 
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as the objection assumes, necessary to stand outside the finite- 
infinite, or on the bank of the stream of consciousness, in order 
to be aware of it. Only in the stream of consciousness can we 
be conscious; only in the stream of reality can we be real. 
Only in that stream and not on the bank is our personality 
conscious or real ; and there our personality “ is conscious of its 
infinity ” (o5). It is precisely because we know the stream 
from the inside that we have no need to try to see it ah c.rira. 
Tlie finite is indeed in the infinite: but, also, tlie iiilinitc wells 
up and through tlie finite : “ we have come to the meaning of 
all reality, wliere the infinite is giving himself out through 
finitude” (69): “ man has also known direct cM)mniunication of 
the ponson with the PcM-son. not through the world of forms and 
changes, the world of extension in time and s|>a(te, but in the 
innermost solitude of consciousness, in Ihe region of the 
profound and the inlcmse. Through this meeting hi*! has felt 
tlic ci'eation of a new world, a world of light: and love that has 
no language but of music of silence ” (71). ‘’Life^ is here lo 
express the eternal in us . . . life is perpetiml creation ” (Go). 

The position impossible to occupy is that of the man who 
imagines either the finite or the infinite to be ini.«..iigible 
without the other, who assumes the finite to exist l»y itself and 
denies that in doing so he has postulated the exisU*nce of the. 
infinite. And that i.s the position ucenpied, in Tiigor«;*s \iew, 
by the man of science. There is the world of .s*:itmeo, but it io 
not a world of reality : from it “ the olumenls f»f p(jr.sonality 
have been carefully removed ” (IG); * it is an abstract world of 
force. We can use it by the help of luir intellect but caum)t 
realise it I»y the lu;l]i of our j)erriomility ** (4). There is, 
however, another world, the worhl of .Art, which is real to us, 
and of which it is characteristic that we cannot analyse it 
or measure it. “A scientist can make known what he has 
learnt by analysis and experiment. But what an artist has to 
say, he cannot expre.ss by merely informing and explaining . . . 
Pictures and songs are not merely facts — they arc personal 
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facts . . . they Uefy analysis and they have immediate access to 
our hearts ” (16). A flower is nothing when we analyse it, but 
^‘the beauty of a flower is infinitely more than its botanical 
facts ” (83), “ it is positively a flower when we enjoy it ** (62). 
By analysis we can only attain to the abstract. “ The true 
principle of art is unity ”(20), but science, following the 
direction of analysis, departs ever further away from the unity 
which is its starting point : food may be analysed but its taste- 
value cannot — taste is unanalysable, a unity which cannot be 
analysed. 

If it be objected that science not only analyses but 
generalises and classifies, with the view of unifying all things 
ultimately, the rej)ly is tliat " the scientist seeks an impersonal 
principle of unification, which can be applied to all things. 
For instance, he de.stroys the human body which is personal 
in order to find out physiology, which is impersonal and 
general ” (2)5-24). The scientific, impersonal principle of uni- 
fication is rejected by Tagoiv, for whom personality is at once 
the .source and the consummatiou of all reality. Yet in his 
rejection tliere are two atrain.s, of reasoning and of feeling, 
which doubtle.s.s harmonise, since he plays on both, but which 
unduuhtoilly at first strike one ns a discord, in the one strain 
the rejection of science does not seem absolute : science “ has 
its greatness and uses and attractions, and we arc ready to pay 
homage due to it ”(52); “Science guides man's rehellion of 
freedom again.^t Nature’s rule, tihe is working to give into 
man’s hand Nalun^’s magic wand of power ; she is to free our 
spirit from the slavery of things” (00). There is indeed a 
diffeicnce Ixjtwecn the kiiowleilge which comes of reasoning 
and that which comes “by a more immediate perception 
through sympathy” (77). In food’s creation “forces and 
matters are alike mere facts” (34), and it is with mere facts 
that science and ixiasoning have to do. But they arc facts, for 
the Supreme rerson “reveals Himself to us in a world of 
endless beauty across the lightless world of facts ” (38). My 
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world “ has been given to the personal me by a personal being. 
But the process of the giving — tlioiigh not the gift — can be 
classified and generalised by science ” (68). The world of 
science and of facts is the world of reason, and “ with the 
world of reason we must be in harmony fully to satisfy oiir 
needs ” (82), and not only to Siitisfy our needs, for, though man 
must know in order to live (10), still lie lias a surplus of 
knowledge and so iiursues knowlcdg(» for its own sake and 
enters “ the world of reasoning,'* which is not the world of 
reality — “ the reality of the world belongs to the jiersonality of 
man and not to reasoning” (52). dust as “rijasoning is not 
tlie man himself, neither is the world of reasoning the world of 
reality’* (52). The lUfierence belween these tvro worlds is the 
difl'erence between knowing a hook ami measuring and weigli- 
ing and counting its pages ami analysing its jiajier: ‘ an 
inquisitive mouse may gnaw through tin* woodmi frame of a 
piano, may cut all its strings to pieces, ami yet travel farther 
and farther away from tlie music ** (56). Nevertheless, the 
pages and the paper of the hook, llu* strings and the frame of 
the piano, are facts whicli iinjuisilive science measure*- ami 
weighs and pulls to pi(?ci*s, ami Tagore’s rejection scionc-o 
does not seem absohiie. 

But, in another strain his rejection of seienci’! does appear 
absolute: iJie facts on wbicli scieini* builds ai’o mere abstrac- 
tions. At the “fatal touch” «jf science, “the. reality of the 
world is so liopelessly disturbed that it vanishes in an ab.stra- 
tion where things hecomo nothing at all. For the world is not 
atoms and molecules (jr radio-aclivily or other hjices, the 
diamond is not carhr)n, and light is not vihraiions of ether. . . . 
Not only the. world but dud Jfiinself is divested «)f reality by 
Science, which subjects Him to analysis in the laboratory of 
reason outside our personal relationship and then describes the 
results as unknown and unknowable *’ (50-1). “ We cannot 

believe in the finality of that logic which brings the universe 
to the brink of dissolution ’* (73). The truth is that not by 
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logic and elaborate argumentation is every truth to be 
obtained (67) : “the evidence of the world of stars is simple. 
You have but to raise your eyes and see their faces and yon 
believe in them. They do not set before you elaborate aign- 
ments, and, tojmy mind, that is the surest test of reliability ” (48). 
In fine, in this strain, with logic and with reasoning we can 
dispense, and trust to our deepest instinct: “man with his 
prayer knocks at the gate c»f the infinite in him, the divine, 
thus revealing his deepest instinct, his unreasoning faith in the 
reality of the ideal, — tlm faith shown in the readiness for 
death, in the renuncialion of all tl)al iMdongs to the self” (lOo). 

Thus the “facts*’ of science melt into the thfi air of 
abstractions ; logic leads not t(» the truth ; there is aiu’ only 
can Ik; one real world — I he world of “ uni-easoniiig faith. ’ 
Between the strain oi reasoning, which accepts the facts of 
science, and the strain of feeling which rejects them; between 
the reason which is n(»t tlic man himself, and the personality 
which is, then; .seems, if only seems, to be a discord. This 
disijord, however, is resolved — if 1 undersland Tagore aright — 
by simply re-instating reason. “ Jteasoii, which is universal — 
Reason whi(?h guides the endless rhythm of the creative idea, 
perpetually manifesting itself in its ever-changing forms'’ (54). 
But does this resolve tlie discord ' or, rather, i-esolve it in Tagore’s 
sense ^ On tlii.s view the one and only real world, at least 
seems lobe not the world of “ un reasoning faith” but ‘ the 
world of reason,” the worhl of “ the creative idea,” of whiel) 
the “ fact.s ” of science are “ the ever-changing i'orins,” tliongii 
we arc told that “ forms of things and their changes have no 
absolute reality at all " (58). Not only on this view do the 
mere abstractions of .science once more become real lachs, but 
law also resumes the reality it had h>st. Ihc unreality of law, 
as a substitute for the infinite ]>evsoualily, is evident iKKiause 
“ then the whole world crumbles into abstractions ; then it is 
elements and foree, ioii.s and electrons ; it loses its appearance, 
its touch and taste; ihv world drama with its language of 
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beauty is hushed, the music is silent, the stage mechanism 
becomes a ghost of itself in the dark, an unimaginable shadow 
of nothing, standing before no spectator” (58-9). Yet, on the 
other hand, the law of space and time, of form and movement, 
so far from being unreal, “ guides the endless rhythm of the 
creative idea,” “ this law is Ileason,. which is universal.” If 
reason is indeed universal, then obviously it iiinst be present 
not merely and only in *'the world. of reasoning,” but also in 
“ the world of reality.” 

Tagoi-e’s gravamen against science has for its basis that 
“this world is a real world only in its relation to a central 
personality. When that centre is taken away,” as by science 
it is taken away, then it falls to jiieccs, becomes a heap of 
abstraction.s, matter and force, logical symbols, and cvem those 
— the thinnest semblances of reality — would vanish into 
absolute iiothingness, if the logical person in the centre, to 
whom they are related in some Imrmony of reason, were 
nowhere ” (98). Ihit Tagore’s “ world of reality,” his “ world c»f 
infinite {personality,” from which law and logic and reasoning 
are excluded, and in which knowledge, real knowledge, is given 
by sympathy aloin*, and where a flower is positively . flower 
only when avo enjoy it, — this “ world of reality ” is just as 
unreal if reason is not in it as the Wfprld of sciemio, " the world 
of reasoning,” is if there be no central personality in it. 

Ill the upshot, on Tagore s own showing, it would seem that 
neither “ the world of reasoning ” nor “ the world of reality ” is 
ultimate: both are but aspects of the one reality, winch is, 
alike originally and ultimately, thnr. There it is, now and 
always. If the way of analysis, which leads but to the grave, 
or “ by its method of decomposition brings the uiiiviuse lo the 
brink of dissolution,” is the patli wliieli science treads, science 
is but following the lead of such philosophers as analyse the 
one and only real into a world of reasoning and a world of 
reality. If, however, Tagore does really, as ap{)arently ho does, 
thus analyse the one reality, which is, now and always, there^ it 
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is because he is temporarily forgetful of his own principle, that 
“the nature of Reality is the variedness of its unity,” and 
because, in forgetfulness of his own principle, he hands over 
the variedness of Reality to science lor further analysis, and 
assigns to philosophy the blank unity which is all that is left. 
The variednoss in unity exliibited by the nature of Reality 
seems, as has been already suggested, compatible with the 
notion of degrees of reality ; but not even in the lowest — nor 
indeed in the highest — of those degrees can we suppose that 
there is either variedness without unity or unity without 
variedness. We might just as well suppose that experient and 
experience could exist apart from one another, and ascribe to 
one — it matters not wliich — ^variedness without unity, and to 
the other — whichever it may be — unity without variedness. In 
the Reality of which we ai'e part, and in part aware, we know 
nothing but ex^ierient and experience — and them not apart, but 
only in the unity of Personality, and only in the variedness of 
its unity. 
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Medmg of the AHstoteliom Society ai 22, AlhemarU Strut, 
Loivdon, on December l^th, 1918, at 8 p,m. 


III.— SYNTHESIS AND DISCOVKEY IN KNOWLEDGE. 
B}f John Laihd. 

According to some theories of kuowleJge, true cognition is 
simply discovery. In tlie lust analysis, objects with their 
characteristics are given or revealed to the mind. The end of 
all our seeking in this affair, whether we are curious inquirers 
intent upon holding the torch of truth, or work-a-day men ami 
women anxious to secure a little guidance for our footsteps 
with a liuiuble lantern, consists in the iinding or acceptance of 
fact. This variety of phrases indicates, broadly speaking, one 
and the same conception of knowledge. On the other hand, 
many idiilosophers speak a different language, and aet^m to 
follow a radically different course of thought. For their 
philosophy, knowledge is essentially synthesis or construction. 
The mind is a centre of organisation whose be-all and c d-all in 
thinking is the weaving of a seamless unity of oxj)crience. The 
synthetic activities of the mind can never Ikj given, and the 
unifying constructiveness which is the heart of it must be 
supposed to beat with the rhythm and to be the very principle 
of the cosmos itself. 

The simplest way of attempting to stop this quarrel is to 
maintain that both parties are right in respect of some varieties 
of cognition, and wrong with regard to others. After all, there 
are many species of cognition, since the term includes percep- 
tion, imagination, judgment, and inference ; and some of these 
may be proces.sc.s of con.struction while others are mere finding. 
Thus perception, it might appear, is plainly discovery. It is 
absurd to suppose that Hernan Cortes and his men made the 
Pacific when they descried it from that peak in Darien. 
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Similarly, judf'meiit oftciii appears to be the mere acceptance of 
a datum. In what oilier way, for example, can an orthodox 
Presbyterian accept the Wcsttnind/'r Cmfesdon ? On the other 
hand, Shakespeare’s fine frenzy, or Abt Vogler’s rapture, or 
Thackeray’s dalliance with the children of his fancy are surely 
instances of constriictivencss, and the same must be said of 
those complex intellectual processes which we call systematic 
thought. The system-makers are intensely and overpoweringly 
creative. We should distinguish, in a word, between the 
constructive and the receptive varieties of knowledge, and not 
attempt to join what Nature has put asunder. 

It is needless to point out that no solution can be reached 
by these sliort and easy methods. A very celebrated philo- 
sopher, it is tiue, believed that every piece of significant know- 
ledge contained a luoiueiit of receptivity and a moment of 
spontaneity. But that is quite another story, and the particular 
solution which we have sketched in outline, is, of course, 
hojielessly inept. Imleed, the precise contrary of this theory 
would be just as easy to defend. The ceternm mritate^ do not 
brook interference from finite minds ; the properties of 
numbers and triangles are very hard tlata, and system-makers 
striving to find Uie one conception which will fit the facts need 
nut be supposed to be creators unless it is also necessary to 
assume that every man is a locksmith who searches for the 
right key in liis bundle. In comj>ari8on with these intellectual 
objects, th(i phoiioiueiia apprehended in perception seem to be 
much likcr constructs. Wc hear the clock beating tick-tack, 
but is it not we ourselves who are responsible for its accented 
rhythm ? Why does the puzzle-picture look so different when 
the “ prince ” has been found, and why did Mr. Mackenzie’s 
little hero see “the lozenges of space come out frem their 
frame and move about in a blur " when he looked at the trellis 
very hard? If we perceive N-rays because we expect to 
perceive them, is it wholly out of the question that no N-rays 
were there ? These conundrums, it is true, may perhaps be 
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answered in a way that squares with a literally realistic theory 
of perception, but in that case a great deal of pains and subtlety 
is required in oixier to explain the precise fashion in which they 
do so. 

The rejection of this attempted solution, tlien, leaves the 
original antithesis where it was, and the contrast between the 
theories which regard cognition as a specific kind of organisa- 
tion, and those wliich treat the process as one of discernment 
or discovery, is so fundamental that it often looks as if the 
adoption of a merely iiitransigeant attitude on one side or the 
other was the only feasible course. The contention of one 
party is sometimes expressed in the thesis that knowing is 
simply not making, and tliat this is an end of the matter. The 
contention of the other party is that objects, as we mean and 
intend them, are never given to the mind, and tliat this cir- 
cumstance is absolutely final. A radical divergence of this 
kind, therefore, iniglit seem to indicate that each party must 
bo left to develop its theory in its own way. The heroes of 
Valhalla them.selves might tiro of a bloodless battle in which 
neitlier army can come even into shailowy grip.s with t’ 3 other. 
Ptr contra, botli type.s of theory prores.s to interpret one and 
the same set of facts, and therefore it is scarcely (jretlihle that 
they should rciiiuiii i)ermanently at cross purp<jses in all 
important respects. On any theory, it apjiears to he a simple 
matter of fact that the mind in knowledge is confronted with 
an object which it apprehends directly, that this object is not 
the process of apprehension, and that the presumption is that 
it is just what it presents itself as Ixung. On any theory, 
again, it seems to be plain that the part which the mind plays 
in this affair may be intensely active, and that it is never 
merely recexitive. Even the scholastic theory of the ypecies 
imprma assumed that the mind, in this extreme instance, was 
passive only in the sense that its response required to be 
elicited through extra-mental stimulation, and could not occur 
spontaneously. The researches of later psycholc^ts tell the 
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same tale. Apperception, acquirement of meaning, and the 
rest are terms which describe genuine facts of psychology, 
and these facts are directly relevant to the problems of 
cognition. 

These statements of the contrast are intentionally vague, 
but they suggest, even in their vagueness, that part of the 
difficulty may be due to the variety of considerations involved 
ill the problem, and to the arbitrary restrictions which some 
of these may receive during the course of discussion. An 
object, for instance, might be given to the mind without being 
passively impressed upon that puzzling substanc'c, or indolently 
received by it; and at least two guesses might be hazarded 
concerning the way in which this could occur. In the first 
pla(je, it is ])ossiblo that the mind neeils to be intensely active 
in order to disciimimite or discover correctly since it has to 
secure tlu^ right position for its inspection, and since it must 
inhibit subjective bias and irrelevant tendencies. Indeed, the 
fundaiiieiital obstacle in the way of accurate knowledge may 
be just the impossibility of being wholly successful in this 
endeavour, or, on a less sceptical view, of being justified in 
believing that indisputable success has been attained. In the 
second place, api)rehciisioii itself may be neiilier active nor 
passive, although it is rendered possible and sustaiiieil by 
certain correlated active processes. Those suggestions, it is 
true, may not seem to be very helpful, but even unpromising 
paths are sometiiiies worth exploring, and, at the worst, philo- 
sophical excursions into blind alleys need not do any harm. It 
is pardonable, therefore, to develop these alternatives for a little. 

The first suggestion, then, is that knowledge always consists 
in the direct apprehension of an object revealed to it, and that 
the activity of the mind in knowledge is only a. process of 
adjustment dii'ected to this end. Attention, for example, 
might be defined as that conative process which is directed 
singly to cognition, and although objects are sometimes pre- 
sented to the mind without the need for attention in any 
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marked degree, this circumstance proves only that the necessary 
mental adjustment takes place automatically in sucli cases. In 
most instances very active concentration is needed. These 
conative processes, liowever, on this hypothesis, are always 
merely iiistrniiiental to cognition proper, «>., to direct inspection 
of the object. 

This theory .MOiinds very simple. Indeed, it is probably too 
simple for most philosophers, even if they admit that any 
theory sounds simpli^ when expressed in the most general terms 
possible, and even if they aru not convinced beforehand that 
the dignity and arduousness of philosophy require every 
investigator into that subject to undertake the “ labour of the 
notion " after a certain approved ])nttern. None the less the 
theory may readily be defended against many of the objections 
that are commonly brought against it. There is very little 
foiue, for instance, in the ai*gument that the mind, if this theory 
were true, would be only an inert siK^ctator of a passing show, 
miraculously endowed with the capacity for beholding the 
drama of existenc.e, but unable U) play any intelligilde part in 
it. 'rhe theory d<x3s not imply that cognition is useles or that 
it is unable to guide the mind in attending practical affairs. 
All that i.s meant is that cognition is apprehension, and that 
apprehension is true jirecisely in proportion as it does nj)t alter 
its object, whatever that object may be. Ami this thesis seems 
thoroughly <lefen.sible. If, wImmi we set (Uit to discern this 
thing or tluj other, we neee.s.sarily altert;d the character of the 
object by ap]/ivJiending it, onr aim would always )>e frustrated 
since we should always disticrn something else; and the same 
argument would apply, in turn, to our discernment of the very 
pn)po.sition that appreheiisi*in necessarily mollifies its ohjeets. 
Again, t\\e lact that we are. aide to observe, surely does not 
prove tliat wc are mere sjiefdators in all our menial opm'ations ; 
and it is very liard to be forced to suppose tliat a practical man 
is not properly equipped unleas he is wholly unable to apprehend 
things as they really are. Besides, where is the miracle ? 
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True apprehension, let us ho^^e, is nut miraculous in the sense 
of being rare, or because it is successful, or because it is what it 

is. Why, therefore, should we feel surprised ? 

Still less serious is the objection ‘ that this account of 
apprehension would huhl j-ood of " static ” objects only, so that 
process and progress would both be impossible. Tlie idea that 
transience is inapprehensible depends upon two illegitimate 
assumptions, the liivit of these lieing that any apprehended 
object must exist coiitcmporaneously with the apprehension of 

it, and the second that this process of apprehension is itself 
without duration. If tlie tii-st assumption were, true and the 
second false, a transition having the same duration as the 
process of apprehension iniglit be apprehended. If the second 
were true and the tirst false, there would be nothing in theory 
to prevent the apprehension of any Uvssignable stretch of 
transition : and the kuiio conclusion follows when both assump- 
tions are denied. A iransition, therefore, may be apprehended. 
And if the transiti(»ii in the universe is that of progre.ss or 
creative «‘volutiuii on the one hand, or of retrogression on the 
other, Im)w does llie apprehension of these characteristics 
prevent tlie acceptance of this conclusion f 

The objection that this analysis lioUls of one very limited 
species of knowledge only, viz., knowledge by direct acepunnt- 
auce, can also be answered. It is true that we Iiave knowledge 
of many objects with which we me nut directly acipiaintcil. 
We do not know them but know o/ them. Thus the knowledge 
that any so-and-so, or t he so-and-si», or a so-and-so is sucli-aiid- 
such does not imply direct acquaiiitaiiee with the object or 
objects so desiguated. On the other hand, knowledge of thi.s 
kind iinidics that tlu‘ mind is directly acquainted both with the 
description and with the fact that tlie description specilies some 
object or class f»f objects. The description tugelher with its 
specifying reference is the datum apprehended in ibvsiG cases, 
and this datum is appreheiuled directly. To put the matter 
otherwise, an object which is said to be apprehended merely by 
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description is not apprehended at all. What is apprehended is 
the description and its reference. 

Greater difSculties arise in connexion with error and with 
the development of cognition. A very obvious retort to the 
preceding aigiimcnt is that cognition always appears, at the 
first look, to be the apprehension of some object, but that this 
object may be mere appearance, not reality. It is absurd to 
speak of the discovery of false objects, or “ false objectives,” as 
these really are in themselves, but the “inspection theory” 
of knowledge gives no hint of the way in which the critical 
distinction between true and false can be drawn. 'I'ho truth of 
cognition can never he guaranteed by simph? inspection. 

This latter statement is, of course, indispuUible, but the fa(;t 
that inspection cannot guarantee the truth of cognition d()es 
not disprove the thesis tliat all c*)gnition is insiieetion. There 
is no contradiction in the view that all cognition is iiispt^otion, 
that true cognition is inspection of objects us they are, and that 
false cognition is inspection of objects as they are not. 
Ultimately, indeed, this would seem to he the fact of the matter, 
whether or not error is “ explaine<l ’* by distortion of the object 
consequent upon iiia 1-adjustment of the observing mind. Is it 
not wholly certain that cognition always has an objeet, and that 
this object is always apprchendcil i And is it not also manifcul 
that this apprehension may lie false f How then is error 
possible ? Not surely, because, all error is partial truth, still 
less because all truth is partial error. The latter thesis is 
nothing but scepticism, even if the scepticism is buoyant with 
a conviction that lacks adequate vision. Tlie former thesis 
does not resolve the difficulty. It may be granted, indited, that 
all the elements of any complex wliich is falsely a])prcheii(led 
as a whole might he truly appro) leiuled as members of some 
other whole; but dirt is still dirt though it be matter in the 
wrong place. The complex really is apprehended as it is not, 
and the fact, consequently, is either fatal to all theories or to 
none. It would seem, indeed, that anything which is capable of 
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appearing is, for that very reason, capable of appearing either 
truly or falsely. 

Accordingly, the (Xicurrence of mistakes in apprehension 
<loe8 not prove that objects are never apprehended as they 
really are. If it could ho shown, however, that the great 
majority of the objects which we suppose oiii'selvcs to discover 
Billiot be really what we take them to be, our simple faith 
would be rudely upset. The most important argument in 
support of this conclusion asserts that any apprehended object, 
whether it is a sense-presentation or a universal or what not, is 
really part of the totality of being, and yet iiiiist appear to us in 
comparative detachment, since the totality of being is never 
revealed to anyone. These premises arc siip])osed to involve 
the conclusion tiiat tlic objects presented to a finite mind 
cannot ai)]>ear in their true character, since that character is 
ro ipHo inodilied liy its context in all cases. It is plain, 
however, that this argument contains the seeds of its own 
destnujtion, since the argument itself is not the whole of truth 
and conse([uently falls under the same condemnation as the 
objects it professi'S to invalidate. Iiuleed, its precise contrary 
must be admitted to be part of the basis of logic, and, as 
Dr. McTaggart says, happily adapting Sir John Kliot*s famous 
phrase concerning Parliaments, ‘ None ever went about to 
break logic but in tbe end logic broke him.”* The jneinises of 
a valid syllogism, for instance, must be finally tiaio, irrespective 
of their context, if the syllogism itself is finally true. And all 
truth is final truth. 

These eontenlioiis, however, do not overthrow the less 
sweeping assertion that, some wholes are such that their pu'is 
are essentuilly inodilieil by their conlexts. The illustration 
usually given is that of an a^tlietic whole. Tlio actions in a 
drama, it is siiid, or the shadows in a painting have their reality 
only through their memhership in the whole. Ophelia saw the 


* Studies in Hegelian Cosmologg, p. 292. 
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dumb-show, and so did Hamlet and the King, but what waa 
mischief to Hamlet and agony to the King was nothing to 
Ophelia. It is clear, however, that these are overstatements. 
Even Hamlet and the King could distinguish the dumb-show 
from its significance ; indeed, the fact that it was only a 
dumb-show had a great deal to do with its significance. None 
the less, the illustration is to the point, after all the necessary 
qualifications have been made, and if it could be shown that 
most of the objects we apprehend are so dominated by their 
context or l>y tlic purpose of the mind that accurate attentive 
discrimination of their elements is out of the question, this 
result would certainly bo very damaging to the thasis that true 
cognition is literal discovery. 

The facte, however, do not re«tnire this interpretation, even 
granting that the total object of sense perception, for instance, 
always has a fringi? of images, feelings, and memories, or that 
the mind when coniemplatiiig universals never apprehends 
them except in a setting of images and ftjidings. These eon- 
siderations certainly sliow that there* is no such thing as the 
l)erception of an isolated sense datum or the cognition of tore 
universal, but they do nut prove that piirticular figures or 
colours, and specific universal U^rms ami ndations cannot lie 
discerned within the whole complex (discriminated and umljit- 
criminated) wliicb is ijreseiited to the mi ml at any time. 
Logic, as we have seen, requires the contrary supposition with 
regard in tlie premises of an iirgumeiit, and the facts of 
empirittil psychology do not staml in its way. The cose, 
perhaps, is more <loubtful with regard to the discrimination of 
colours or sounds in jierception or iin{iging, but even here the 
evidence is not at all iHjuclusive. 

Finally, in this connexion, the devedopment of cognition 
raises points of dilliculty in certain directions. These diffi- 
culties, it is true, may not seem to be very serious when they 
are described merely in general terms. If knowledge is 
discovery, the development of knowledge is progressive dis- 
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covery^ and progressive discoverj need not imply the abandon- 
ment of all discoveries which are made at early stages of the 
process. In the mathematical sciences, for example, progress 
consists partly in the deduction of conclusions hitherto unknown 
from known ami accepted pL’cmises, and partly in the greater 
logical rigour by which the principles and the inferences of the 
science are te8l»‘d. Neither of these kinds of advance is opposed 
to the thesis that knowledge is discovery, or implies that there 
can l)e no discovery short of the discovery of the whole. The 
newly discovcTed consequences may he simply additional to the 
pi*emises already known, and the logical rigour aforesaid con- 
sists for the most juirt in the elimination of irrelevant eL'inonts 
from tlui principles, and in the discovery that principles 
supposed 1<» he wholly unrest rictetl actually need restricting. 
Tliis j»roC('duie, then, does not iinjjy that knowledge is born, 
like Minerva, with the luiefest of all obstetrical histories. 

The growl 1 1 of our apiirehension r)f sense presentations, 
however, is more ditlie.iilt to ref^oncile with this hypothesis, and 
the stmses arc* (‘.(Ttainly ih** earliest gateways of knowledge. 
There is dinenuitiat ion of the presentation to consider as well 
as discenimtmf. of it. The very line and texture of a percept 
change with inereasing dillenuitiation, somewhat in the way in 
which the visible api»earaiice of a thing changes when it is seen 
under a microscope ; and it. is neecssary to explain, somehow or 
other, how some jircseiitatitnis ar** bel ter m* worse, more or less 
adecpiate, than olbers. Tliese liiniculties, on the other hand, do 
not ditier in prineiple from many well-known ditVicultios that 
arise without refeieiice to development. In some sense or 
other, men, df»gs, and liorses are acquainted with tlie siime 
things through perception, but it is plain that their sense, prc- 
sentations dilfer, that some of these presentations are moiv 
adequate than others (whatever the true interprctation of this 
fact may Ije), and that tin' dillerence in question is not merely 
one of more or fewer rcvealed qualities and relationships. 
Those considerations, taken together, make it impossible to 
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suppose that a single objective world, in the most usual accepta- 
tion of that term, is literally revealed to all percipients irre- 
spective of their degree of development and of their private 
constitution (for in tliat c^ise every percept would contain an 
incalculable amount of error and distortion). It is noteworthy, 
however, that niodeni adventures in plieiiomenalism, supported 
as they are by re-iuterpretations of teiiipoiul and spatial rela- 
tionships, suggest a wide field of possible alternatives. 

The second suggestion we liave selected for discussion is to 
the effect that cognition may be both constructipii and dis- 
covery, since it may always be the discovery of a construction. 
The reason why this suggestion is seldom explicitly contem- 
plated or discussed in philosophical inquiries into the problems 
of knowledge is that the fact of appreliension is simply assumed 
in most of tlie theories which lay predominant emphasis upon 
cognitive synthesis. According to such tlieorie.s, cognitive 
synthesis is the synthesis of ideas, .symbolic image.s, or other 
mental contents, and these, it is supposed, aiv appndicuded just 
because they are mnital. (^mteiits are contents of conscious- 
ness, that is to say, we are conscious of tliem, that is I ' say, 
they are apprelieiided. A feeling exists wlum it is felt ; indeed, 
the fact that it is felt is the same lljing as the fact of its exist- 
ence. An image Ls a fact of consciousne.s.s, and an unconscious 
or iinappreheuded image is a contradiction in terms. And so 
of all ideas. On these assumptions, the appreliension of idcaa 
im])lies no problem, because it is, strictly speaking, meaningless 
to a.sk whether an idea is apprehended, .since any idea is a fact 
of con.sciousries.s, and, therefore, apjircliended. Knowledge, we 
are told, is a])preh('ii.sion fhrowfh ideas, er. in other words, tlic 
reference of ideas Ijeyond themselves is that very apprehension 
of an object which is inve-stigated in theories of knowledge. 

While tho.se assumpt ions are very easily made, they certainly 
should not be allowed to pa.sH without challenge. In the first 
place, coii.sciousness and cognition are not coextensive, so that, 
even if conscious existence and mental existence are precisely 
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identical, it does not follow that either of them is eo ipso appre- 
hended. In the second ]»lace, therci is clearly a difference 
between liavinga feeling, and attentively discerning this feeling. 
The feeling is the explicit object of apprehension during this 
introspective process, whereas in the absence of introspection, 
it is either not appiehcnded at all or apprehended in a very 
vague fashion, ft is very hard to believe, however, that the 
attentive discriniinatir)n of a feeling during the process of 
introsiiectioii does not afford a genuine revelation of the 
characteristics of the feeling itself. On any other hypothesis, 
introapeciive attention to a feeling would create a mw feeling 
partially resembling another feeling to which attention had not 
been directed, and it is hard to see how the truth of this 
could be known without iiitrospectivi>i observation of both the 
resembling terms. If, tluni, eharacteri sties of the feeling itself 
may be observed when we attend to it although they are not 
apprehended when do not attend, it follows that the exist- 
ence of conscious stub's need not be the same thing as their 
apprehended cdiaracter. 

It wouhl be easy to ])ass from this argument to the fashion- 
able theories of the unconscious, and to seek “metaphysical 
aid '* from those murky rt'gioiis. Wt these monsters had better 
be left alone. It would take a Jason to tame them, and he had 
a goddess and a princess on his side. This argument, then, is not 
intended to suggest anything whatsoever concerniug the nneon- 
scious or the. sulKJonscious, but only to show that it is necessary 
to distinguish between the apprehension of conscious states and 
their exist-ence. In the majority of cases, no doubt, this 
apprehension always occurs as a matter of course, and very 
probably no conscii>iis state ever exists without being appre- 
hended in some measure. But this ciixiumstance does uot 
annul the distinction, and when ihe distinction is admitted the 
suggestion now eoiisidereil setuus tenable. 

A view of this kind, indeed, is indicated in some of the 
most celebrated arguments in the history of philosophy. A 
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wise man does not profess to understand Rant ; for anyone who 
asserts that Kant meant so-and-so is certain to be accused of 
misinterpreting tlnit author, and anyone who points out that 
Kant said so-and-so is bound to have contradictory pass;iges 
cited against him. There is no culpable imprudence, however 
in dwelling upon ideas that may be suggested by Kant’s 
arguments, and most philosopliers find this exercise very profit- 
able. Now there is a clear suggestion of the kind we are 
contemplating at present in the subjective deduction of 
the categories, and in some other characteristically Kantian 
doctrines. Thus, if the unity of appenieption requires tliat the 
manifold be traversed, that there should be reproduction of 
fleeting representations wdien any connected object of experi- 
ence is grasped as a single whole, and that the recognition of 
this whole must be rendered possible by, and also presupposed 
in, the two former kinds of synthesis, Kant’s argument would 
seem to inqdy that tliere is an intrinsically necessary (;onnec- 
tion between the moments of discovery and synthesis in all 
knowledge, since recognition is just the discovery of the result 
of traversing the maiiifohl and of reproducing the* earlier parts 
of it. More generally, Kant’s Rynthetie unity of apj>erc: .ption 
appears to be essentially the discovery, by reflection, of the 
logical unity fciiind in phenomena (t.c., in tiic products of tlie 
organisation of exiierience through the categories). Indeed, 
this interpretation seems to be inevitable when read in the 
light of Kant’s further doctrine that tin*, activity of synthesis 
cannot itself be disc^overed by reflection or by any variety of 
iiituitioTi, but that it must either be siiiiply postulated or else 
ascribed to a blind and ixidispcnsahle faculty of productive 
imagination. 

Be that as it may, the process of cognition in many of its 
features is reasonably descril)ed as synthesis, even in the literal 
sense of putting together. Thfx active voice often seems to be 
the right one to use. What is knowledge, for instance, but the 
process of characterising an object ? How can there be com- 
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paiiaon without bringing objects into conjonotion ? Sometimes, 
indeed, it is supposed that even a superficial inquiry into the 
conditions of knowledge suffices to show that the active voice 
should always be used. The plain man may possibly believe 
that he has but to open his eyes in order to find reality 
revealed to him forthwith, but a very little philosophy shows 
how sadly he is mistaken. What he falsely supposes to be 
simple inspection of a perceived object is really, we are told, a 
very complex reaction to a stimulus. The stimulus only is 
given, and it leads to an integrated nervous response. Even 
if the mental response is nut identical with the neural, this 
circumstance brings little comfort to the plain man’s advocate. 
According to the hy|)othesis of interaction the natural sup- 
position would be that the total neural response detennines the 
mental one. According to the hypothesis of parallelism the 
most probable explanation would be that some sort of cor- 
relate to the bare (^xoitsition of the .stimulus is given to the 
mind, and that this correlate is synthesised or sublimated in 
the total mental response in a manner corresponding to the 
integrated reaction of tlie iieiTous system initiated by the 
relatively simple stimulus. On either theory, therefore, the 
“given” element would play a comparatively subordinate part 
in the total mental reactiuii, and if the hypotheses of inter- 
action and of [»ai'alhdism are both discarded in favour of some 
more refined conception «)f psycho-physiological solidarity, the 
consequences would not ajqx^ar to differ in this particular. 

Stated in this forni, llie argument depends on a very gross 
confusion between the cause of perception and its object. Even 
when this confusion is avt»idcd, iiowever, a multitude of con- 
siderations points towards constructive synthesis. The facts 
described as apperception in the text- books of psychology seem 
to imply that the mind brings an atmosphere with it which 
modifies, and is modified by, any fresh element apperceived. 
There is adaptation of an old form to new material, and of old 
material to a new form. A familiar melody may be recognised 
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in many keys, and the same hills discerned in mist" and 
sunshine, in the snow of winter and the russet of autumn. 
Often, indeed, what we call a perceived thing seems to be 
rather a nucleus of suggestiveness than an apprehended fact. 
It stirs our memories and emotions, it suggests plans of action, 
it supplies the impetus towards far-reaching analogies and 
sweeping generalisations. Universals, again, psychologically 
regarded, seem to be fori controlling a range nf constructive 
possibilities. And if tliose arguments are not convincing, what 
explanation can be given of imagination ? Images, undoubtedly, 
are apprehensible objects, but are they not also mental pro- 
ducts ? The reproductive imagination, perhaps, supplies 
exceptions. When a memory-image, for exam])le, is said to be 
reproduced, the fact may be simply that a former percept is 
directly apprehended in tlie present. But there is productive 
imagery as well as reproductive. Gorgons, and hydras and 
chimeras furnish stock illustrations, and a t(?w sentences from 
Mr. Conrad, or half a dozen lines from in the Valhy toll 
the same story. 

There is another side to the story, it is true. Even the most 
creative of artistic works is, in a certain sense, finding. The 
materials of imaginative construction are derived from sense, 
as all images are, and “Your setters forth of unexampled 
themes, Makers of quite new men producing them,’' are not 
the most skilful or the most original artists. It does not matter 
whether Mrs. Crupp had really been a mother lierself, or 
whether she really said tliat a little brandy was the next best 
remedy for her complaint, though not so palatable to her as 
tincture of cardamums mixed with rhubarb and flavoured with 
seven drops of the essence of cloves. Mrs. Crupp was the 
quintessence |of all landladies. She was all the truer to life, 
perhaps, because she never existed. Even the conventions of the 
novelist’s craft are subject to the same fundamental condition, 
as Stevenson’s whimsical complaint against the conclusion of 
The LiUk Minister shows. " The LUtk Minister ought to liave 
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ended badly/* he wrote to Mr. Barrie, “ we all know it did^ and 
we are infinitely "rateful to you for the grace and good feeling 
with whicli you have lied about it. If you had told th(^ truth, 
I, for on**, could never hav** forgiven you.** 

[t i.s plain, howl^vcr, that if reality can be said to be found 
or <lis<5overcd by these methods of imaginative construction, 
the discovery or finding docs not mean literal apprehension. 
What is constrnc.ttid is a token *«■ a ])arable which as a whole, 
and in certain cliaracteristic *l<?tiiilH, symbolises reality. Conse- 
quently, if all knowlfMlge weii«! of this kind, the reality 
symbolised by such reprcsonbitive construction could be 
described only as a c*mtrol to whhdi the constructive activities 
of tl»e luiml were subj*M^t. This coiitml might be more i ggres- 
sivi! in sens*? pcraqitbin anil in logical thinking than in imagery, 
but it woiihl Ik? re(|iun?d in both cases. Mone the less, it 
wouM be known by its fruits only, for if it were ilirectly 
ap])rc‘b<‘ml*Ml as it is, the admission of this possibility would 
also be the <l*?nial that all kiiowd*Mlge is symbolic construction. 
The saiiH? argumenl shows that it would be impossible to 
ilistinguish, quite indirectly, between the received 

and the euntributed ideiiuMils in a .symb*>lic **ons! ruction of 
this kind. 

On the other liaiul, equally clearly, the theory that all 
ki]owl(?dge is merely synilndie cimstniction is taiitanioiint. to the 
denial of the jiossiliilil y of knowlL?iIge. If would be easy, 
indecil, to summ*»u the ri»souri*es of dialectic to lortur*' this 
heri'sy with bimt ami llnimbscrew.s, but it is iiior** humane to 
pnKM'cd to in.^tanl *?xecuti<ni. I»eprescntative km»wlcdgc has 
the sa.nii? logii?.il basis as any lUber kiml of knowhnlge by 
de.se.ii]»tion, and, as wi» have .seen, knowledge by ilescription 
re.sUs upon km*wh**Ige l>y tlirect acquaintance, since it pn?- 
supposes a(*quaintanc*? with the. description (or representative), 
and with at least some instances of the way in which a descrip- 
tion (or reprif.scntative) actually Indils *>f tlie objects s])ecified by 
its means. *J’he atteiiipl l(» iiiaiiitaiu that all knwlodge. is by 
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description is liable to the objections which ili«po»c, once and 
for ever, of any theory implying tliat all knowledge consists 
merely in correspondence. .Some things imist bf's known to 
correspond, and not merely correspond to a coi’rtfspondence, if 
the correspondence theory is to work at all. 

This result leads to reflections of considerable importance. 
Creative imagination seems to he indubitably a proe.ess of 
mental synthesis and of mental prt»diietiveness. It also elainis 
to reveal truth, and this claim must be adniiited. Analysis 
shows, however, that the aceeptaiioo of the claim dt^pends on 
the fulfilment of certain ])rere*piisiies. Xeif lier th»' exislenei? of 
the imaginative fabric nor the weaviiii: «)f it l»y synthetic 
pincesses suflices to ecmstilute any sort or tb-gree knowledge. 
Tlie fabric must itself he appreheiitled : .jiid if it indicates a 
reality beyond it^df. llii-i inilicati<»n nm*l .dsn be a pi »?‘ehended 
and based upon the apprehension of ca^*- in which ibesyndiol 
is apprebend(Ml in specdlic rel iiion with an .ippriduMided thing 
which it signifies. This analysis may be extmided i|nite 
generally to all tlie |)rodu*-ts <»f ment.d syniln sis which claim Ui 
have a C(tgniliv(? fiineaion, and Ih-* ififereiice is v« y plain. 
Unless syuthelio j)rodnct.'< always imlieate other .synllietic 
products, there is ua ground for believing that knowledge is 
restricted to the ajij>ivhet:sioii of synthetic j»ro(liicts, and if it. is 
possible to jjrovc that kfiowledgi; i.s, in fact, restricted to these 
prcnlucts, the proof caiiii tt. rest simply upon the ebaraeter of 
apprehension. Appvehensinii is only <li.-cerning, and, in so far 
forth, may b** tluj disc*(*rniiig of anything. The fact that 
apprehension occurs does not ro ip.^o deiermine wlu*ilier the 
object appreln*nde<l is or is not a mental pniduct, wheiher it is 
Ronietimos a menbil jimdiict. and sometimes not, or wbutlier the 
“putting together” of synthe.si.s is always a “ finding together" 
of non-rncntal elements which are falsely .supiswed to he “put 
together ” be(;finse of the wide range of the mind in some of its 
explorations, and bccausf; of tlicraindity and agilit}' with which 
it selects the objects of its contemplation. The answer to such 
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questions nnist depond wholly upon the characteristics discerned 
in these contemplated objects. 

During tlie remainder of this discussion an attotn])t will be 
made to consider soimi of the most general arguments which 
purport to prove that the conditions of possible experience, as 
revealed by analysis of the objects dt facto ap{)rehended, imply 
mental synthesis. The problems so arising ai‘e sometimes most 
conveniently troaUMl in connexion with the question whether 
all the objects of mind arts in some degree at least, mental 
product.s, and there is m serious danger of ambiguity in raising 
the question in this form wlum that coui-se is convenient. It is 
true that there might btt mental products which are not the 
results of syiithesi.s in the current .sense, but, on the other hand, 
any oi)ject which implies .syntlictic constriiclion is therefore a 
mental [)rodiu't, and all t he objects which fall for consideration 
in these* arguments are alh^ged to imply .synthesis, and to be 
mental produeAs ou that iiecount. Conver.sely, if any objects 
can be shown to be po.s.sibly non-mcnbil, theso objects cannot be 
synthetic con.structioiis. 

Some explanation of the term mental product ” is required, 
however, as a j)reliiuinary to this investig-ation. “ Product" is 
often distinguished from process, and regarded as a Gnishod 
article removed from the workshop. This conception, it is 
plain, will not lit the facts of cognition on any intelligible 
hy^xithesis. Kven if the synthetic process is always hidden 
from the mind, the process itself must always bo guided by 
apprehension of the object at every stage of its development. 
The workman may not know how he works, bub he must 
perceive the imprint of his hammer at every blow. Accordingly, 
the products in question cannot always l)e Gnished articles. To 
oaU them products merely implies that they are apprehended. 
To call them mental, again, need not imply the cul-de-m of 
subjective idealism. They ueeil nut lie the products of a Guite 
mind. If they are indeed the results of synthesis, this 
synthesis need not be supposed to be a sort of cottage inAostry 
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that lets the great world go by. Nothing in general theory 
(thougli much in the detail of many of the arguments used) 
stands in the way of the hypothesis that all cognitive synthesis 
is the movement of a cosmic machinery, howevei* fragmentary 
and subjective the results may appear to be. 

These explanations may help to remove the suspicion that 
a considera1)le part of this discussion deals with effigies only. 
In any case it is neeessjiry to pnx*.ecd, and the brief .statement 
of a very familiar line of carguuient is, perhaps, the l)est 
introduction to the probIein.s wliich have been indicated. The 
objects of apprehension (so this argument runs) always imply 
constructive synthesis. Without synthesis, an object would be 
identical with tlie given, and the given is eitlier an unrelated 
unit or a mere conjunction. 'J'he denial of synthe.sis, then, 
involves a palpable absurdity, since an object must have unity 
or meaning to be a])prchcnsible at all. Syntliosis, then, is a 
pi-ccoudition of the possibility of apprehcn.sion, and appreheu- 
sion, ill its turn, is a sjiecies of c<iUsciousneHs, and not a residuum 
of bate sciousness in the presence of meaningless data. More- 
over, consciousness implies self-consciousness. The ’iiifying 
synthesis of the self as a whole (or, at least, of tlie C(»gnitive 
self) is written on all appreliended objects, and these objects, 
accordingly, have an altogether unique form. 

Each step in lliis elaborate argument inxids critical con- 
sideration. 

The first step depends upon an arbitrary restriction of the 
given whicJi lias alrea<ly been criticised in jiassing. This 
restriction, in a word, i.s a mere jwdUn. Anything which is 
apprehended is Uiei’cfoi’e given. If it were not, a transcen- 
dental proof, like the one now con.sidered would be meaningless, 
since the proof states tliat synthesis must be admitted, because 
objects are always given as unities. There is no need, then, to 
interpret the given as mere immediacy, or as a punctual unit 
without a context, or as a primitive siiock of feeling of the kind 
which some ultra-traduciaii might ascribe to the soul of a 
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pTe-Adainite embryo. To argue that the given must be pre- 
relational identifies it, in the first place, with the hypothetical 
presentations of a rudirnentavy mind, and implies, in ttie 
second place, that the development of cognition consists in 
separating and reconstructing this raw inal/crial. This second 
implication clearly liegs tlie «|ii<isti(m, and the first is not a 
consecpience of the continuity of development. Even if 
development, yvry iniposaihih^ im|»lied prefonnation, it is surely 
just as legitimate to argue from the later to tlie (Nirlhu* as to 
follow the reverse onler. It is alsn mueli less speculative. 

The argument, that the givtm must he unrelattMl begs the 
question just as d«igiiialically. Its plaiiaihility, if it has auy, is 
due to the ]>eculiar ha/c, half cioud aiid half halo, with whi(*h 
so many jiliihisopluirs have chosim enshroud relations. In 
terms of these misty speeulations. ielatiun< are supposed to Im? 
the work of the mind in some iHjculiar and distinctive sense, 
so that they are either superaddeil to tliing.s hy the mind —and 
how could a thing luivi* any meaning without relations f— or 
else there are no things at all, an»l tlie whole universe, to choose 
the least S(;ei)tieal alttu-native, is (Jod’s way of relating a 
rolatioiiless in.niifold, with or without our eo-operalioi\, and 
with or without a iei‘al(it.ianl hull of coiiliiigency in the 
manifold itself. An exc(q)tion, it is irut*, is sometimes made, 
grudgingly and inconsistiuilly, in favour of some relations, and 
in accordance with thi.s eomwsioii certain relations of sj«itio- 
tciiiporal conjunction, and the analytic relations in which the 
predicate is tut her einit.iineil in the subject «»r identical with it, 
are admitted t<i he merely given to tlie mind. This eoueessiou. 
however, is a^i valueless as it is iutendoil to ho, since the l'.>rn»e:r 
type of relation can yiidil indhing more adeipiate than a dead 
associatioiiism, and the latter, on tluMiiost favourable interpoMhi- 
tion, is tlie biisis of a barren logistic only. 

On these assumptions, it is inevitable to eouelude that any 
unity other than a merely analytic one or than a unity of mere 
conjunction (if that hc^ worthy of the dignified name of unity) 
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is due to the Hynthctic activity of the mind, but the fundamental 
premiss tliat I'elations are peculiarly mental does not seem 
capable of withstanding criticism. How cjan there be any good 
reason for iliscrimin«ting between terms and relations in 
respect of giveiiiiess, nbjcctivity or the intinence of the mind? 
TjOgically regarded, ivlations are as incorrigibly ubji^ctive as any 
of the other constituenls of a pro] losi lion. Rsychologically 
regardiMl, they aie disct)vercd through tlie ])roee.ss of com])ari.son, 
and the results of eom])ari.son must surely b(j accepted in pre- 
cisely the same sense as the terms c(nnpar(.‘d. 'lo say that 
relations are elicited iloes not changes the issue. IJelatiuns are 
elicited because they are bniiid. and thi* inublem is not a])]»re- 
ciahly adeclcd when the relations holding of a lojig series of 
terms are considered instead of those <liscovered in comparing a 
few terms. Imleed, oidy nvison why relations should even 
appear not to be given stjoins to Iv the freeibnn of the mind in 
selecting objects for eompaiison. This freedom oi seh^ctioii, 
however (as the i)ragmatists persistently neglect to notice), 
implies no sort or degree of freiMb)m once the selection has 
been made. Thus neither logic nor psychcjlogy warn its the, 
ascrifition of a specifically iinmUl sUitiis to relations. Ilefore 
and after, right and h^ft, are presented with the same objeeJivity 
as blue or sweet ; c([nalily is coiitemidated by the mind in 
precisely the same sense as uumlxu* : and if nioial superiority 
is constructed by the mind, so i.s tiic (jualily ol right eousness. 

If, then, relations may bo givmi as well as t«*rms, there is no 
good ground for denying that comple.xes of n.dated terms (ic., 
unities) may also be given, and this result leads to tln^ second 
stop in the traiiseendeiibil argument uiidei' coiisicieratioii. 
Granting that the mind, ih: y«c/o, is always I'onfronted with a 
unity and with mesining, wlrit can be infeiTed from this eir- 
cumstance ? 

A moments xdleetion shows that, one line of argument, not 
infrequently used, must be ubamloiied altogeilier. On the 
surface it is plausible to ermtend that altlioiigb the discovery of 
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a unity proves nothing except tliat a unity has been found, 
still this unity must have l)een put together, and that the con- 
struction of it is the essence of any cognitive process. It is 
clear, however, that this argument has no weight at all. To 
say that a unity cannot be, unless it lias been made, has no 
better warrant than tlie more general statement that nothing 
can be, unless it has been made : and even the most simple- 
minded country parson would licsitate to use this argument in 
his expositions of the Hook of Genesis. This argument must, 
therefore, he put in a more defensible form, and would probably 
be changed into the more moclerate doctrine that any unity 
which we tliseover has, in fact, been made by us. 

Even the must impersonal presentation of the most abstract 
arguments, we may he told, always shows iinmistakeahle traces 
of a iinitc personality, dohii Beriionilli, according to the story,* 
recognised “ the lion hy his claws ” when lie saw Newton's 
unsigned solution of a mathematical problem, and this adapta- 
tion of the maxim ///////o* ieoncm” may be extended in 
principle to all ap[)rehon(led ohjeets. Personal idiosyncrasies 
pervade I ho most impersonal discoveries, and wc are forced to 
conclude that any unity apprehended is tinged at some point or 
in some degree with the rctteetioii of a Huite personality. The 
matter of fact, of cour.se, is manifest in perception and imagina- 
tion. This illustration, we may he told, shows that it is also 
manifest in tlie apprehension of uiiiversiils. No doubt, the way 
in wliich this lang of juusonalily may be recognised in any 
given inslaiure i.s another matter. Sometimes it appears in 
illustrations and analogies, sometimes in a trick of plirase. 
Among luathematiciiuis it may he seen, let us say, in the 
preference, for a geometrical jiroof where other proofs are 
possible, and some lions may be recognised by their claws 
because there may be only one lion alive at the time whose 
claws could reach so far and grasp so tenaciously. But some 


* Cf. Lynch, Pr(H\ Aiiit. 1917-18, p. r)97 «. 
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clues to its recognition are always present, whatever these clues 
may be. 

The detailed nieution of these clues, however, seems to give 
the ease away. Tii such cases it ought not to be ditlicult to 
discriminate betwecMi the personal and the impersonal elements 
in the nbjtjct as a whole. Bernouilli, we may reasonably 
assume, could liave done so in this jwirticular instance, and it is 
permissible to suggest, on the lines of previous argument, that 
such discrimination is not impossihle even in the case of |)er- 
ceived wholes, or in the riotous extravaganzas of a Bacchantic 
imagination. Ol‘ cniirsc, the admission that some apprehended 
wholes, or some discernible parts of the^je, arc impersonal, does 
not show of itself that they are iion'iuental or nmi-spirilnal. 
The point is that from the premiss that tla^ object of apprehen- 
sion is always a unity nothing whatever can hi- inferred 
concerning the imjiortaut (|iicstion whetlH?r siiidi objects arc (»r 
are not always the products of synthesis, always mental, always 
nori-mciilal, or sometimes the one and soinetimi's the ritlier. 
The ]»riiiciple of the contrary thesis merely assiiiiics the point 
in dispute. If, r//., any unity Is ihcrerorc a spiritual aity, or 
any logical connexion •‘eonliiinous with mind ‘ ( wliatevf»r that 
may mean), then oulU fjutstw. Tin* only perplexing eirenm- 
stance in the case would Ihj the (sld language which u«t‘s one 
and the same expression tf» describe both the eonnexif»ns of a 
logical system, and tliesi? curious little l■enlres of whims, 
dreams, and anxieties which wt? call minils. However that 
may he, it is neirdless to pursue the argument. The nuestion 
has beein setilerl in arlvance — by definition — and it may he left 
thus detiiied. 

The referenc(i to “meaning,” however, is very iin|Mirtant, 
and requires detailed discussion. Sometimes, it is trm^ when 
“ meaning” is mentioned, unity seems to he meant. 'J’Jiese two, 
however, are not the same. Unity is just unity. There is 
unity in a potato, and, what is more, organic unity ; but such 
unity is not meaning. Mcjiniiig, properly speaking, implies the 
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relation of sign to thing signified, and the apprehension of mean- 
ing implies the recognition that a sign is a sign. Accordingly, 
when it is said that the object of apprehension is always a 
meaning or always contains meaning a somewhat intricate 
analysis of tlie relation of sign to thing signified is rerpiired 
before tlie value of the argument can be duly app7'ai.sed. 

Wliat, them, is lliis relation { A sign, of course, stands for, or 
represents, the thing it signifies; Init that is only repeating the 
same talc in diifcnmt. words. It is no explanation. A more 
lielpfiil suggestion is that a sign is always some sort of 
equivalent ft»r the tiling it signifies. This equivalence is not 
merely the fact of sulistitutiou, hut also, and more importantly, 
the condition which makes siihstitution legitimate. The 
ultimate eoiiditiou in tin* ease* is that a part of a related 
complex is the e»|uiv!ilt?nt of the wlmle complex. 

ft does not see?n possible to CJtrry this analysis further, at 
any rate so lung as the mind is left out of accoiuil. In 
particular, the equivalence in question varies so much in 
ditferent (‘ases that the attempt to ilefim? it, so to speak, in less 
skeletal terms, is liound to fail. A sign, it is true, may 
resemble tlic? thing it signiiies, as when a statue icscnibles its 
original or the o]»cning bars of a melody resemble the whole 
melody. Such resemblanee is agri'ement, partly in sensuous 
detail, partly in type i>f relationship. Again, the equivalence 
between sign and thing signified may be ilistiuctly logical. A 
universal, for example, is the equivalent of a host of particulars, 
and may be taken as tlieiv representat ivi\ 'fhese two eases 
have, perha|is. more in eommon than the very general relation 
of wholly and pail-, but it is hard to see bow this additional 
conmuMi elcMiient. if there is one, could belong to the most 
familiar kind of signilieant c<juivalents, words. Kveii if it 
he granted that granimali(«il ivlation.ships often throw light on 
logical connexion (^and a. teacher of logic can scarcely deny the 
fact despite the abuse this adiuiasion brings on his lioad), words 
themselves «lo not usually resemble the things they signify 
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either logically or by onomatopoeia. The magnificent poly- 
syllables Tiicoplirastus Bombast von lloheiihciiu (or even their 
I^tin equivalent ]\aracelsu.s) may, indeed, seem appropriate to 
«onie of the speculations commonly ascribed to that celebrated 
alchemist. But tliat is an accident of association, and the 
sound America does not resemble a contiuont any more than the 
sound Vespucci. Its significance is learned in a complex of 
mere temporal conjunction. The souinl “America** is heard 
ivhcn the continent is thought of, and is subsequently used as 
an equivalent for the continent, sulyect to the conditions of 
linguistic convention. 

These explanations may seem to he little more than 
elaborate admissions that it is ab-surd to try to analyse meaning 
without reference to the mind ; and that conclusion, in its turn, 
appears to be tolerably obvious of itself. Nothing more than 
common sense is needed to show tluit things are what they are. 
And what they are is never what they signify. Signs are 
necessarily for a mind, and with the admission uf this truism 
common .sense seems to he delivered iiiin the hands of the 
idealists. For everything apprehendcfl has a meaning, na'^, is a 
meaning. If, then, a meaning must he for a mind, everything 
apprehended or apprchciKsiblc must be for a mind, and anything 
not apprehensible is nothing iii redatiun to uk. 

Since this conclusion is important, it is worth while 
pursuing the aiiuly-sis of meaning with a view to discovering 
whether it is logically impossililc Ut maintain that a non-mental 
object may be discovered as it is in itiolf, granting the promises 
that meaning is only for a mind, ami that nothing can be 
appi'ehcnded unless it has im^aiiing. 

How does the mind enter into im^ning t The simplest 
answer to tiiis ipiestion would appear to h(! that meaning is 
always an affair of suggestion, and that suggestibility is plainly 
an exclusively mental attribute. This answer, liowtwer, even if 
it be accepted .so far as it goes, docs not tell in favour of 
idealism. The answer slates tliat an object X has meaning 
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when and only when it suggests another object Y. In that 
case, the assertion that X is apprehended as having the meaning 
Y is another way of saying that the mind, because it appre- 
hends X, is led to apprehend Y also. Tin's statement clearly 
docs not imply that neither X nor Y is apprehended. On the 
contrary, it exjjressly admits that they are apprehended, and 
promulgates, in addition, a ]>sycliologiciil law of the mind to the 
efiect that the tlioiighl of X leads to tho thought of Y. How, 
then, is there any difievem.-e in [uinciple when the further 
consideration is addnciMl that no f»bjeet is ever apprehended in 
isolation, hut always with a nieaniug ? This consideration is 
eqnivahuit to tJie statement that whatever is appreliended is 
appi(*liended ahmg with soniethiiig else which it suggests. In 
any given iust.unce, therefon^, tluj total object of apprehension 
is never X sintpliinirr but X-along-witb-Y or along-with-Z, or 
along wit h anything else which X may signify in some particular 
context. The fmds so stated surely ilo not imply that neither 
X, nor V, nor Z is apprehendcHl, or that X, Y, and Z must be 
mental, any nmiv th.in in the former case. It follows that if 
meaning is interfu’eted as llu^ fact of i>sychological suggestion, 
it must be for a mind, and yet the idealistic conclusion is not 
a consotiuence. 

This arguimmt may seem lu nee«l qualification in three 
respects. In the first place, when signs are explicitly appre- 
hended it is comparatively rare for the things they signify to 
be ap]>re.liemled also, riaiiily, if this were not so, tlie use of 
signs, insU'ad of being convenient would he only a luxury. The 
sign, as we have setui, is an equivalent for the whole complex 
of which it is i)art. If, then, it suggcsteil the whole complex 
with the same ex])licitness as its explicit self, ihei*e woiihl be no 
advantage in the us** *»f signs. Ami it is clear that the objects 
before the mind ar*^ often nt)tliiiig hut symbols. Mathematical 
symbols, for example, may he capable of translation into 
terms, lot us say. of pun* logic ; and the power of making this 
translation, in some degree at least, may be admitted to be 
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a precondition of any mathematical reasoning. But in the 
detail of the reasoning the symbols are often considered for 
their own sakes, and only the result is translated, if, indeed, it 
is translated at all. Similarly, pounds, shillings, and pence are 
symbols of very complicated economic conditions, but although 
a grocer attends to lhcs(‘ symbols when hcj ('uunts the change 
for a customer, it can scarcely be contended that he apprehends 
these economic conditions at the time In* is counting the 
change, even to the extent to which lie wouhl understand them 
if he gave his mind to the problem' 

Even Hume, thorough-going associationisl as be was, did not 
maintain that the I'uncti ui of a sign consists in tlie full rein- 
statement of an associated pres4*iilation. The kernel of his 
theory was that signiiicance C'onsists in the tendency !o r(*c.all or 
to arouse various groups or tiains of associalcd pre'smitations 
under vurving iMuniitions. and that tlie facts of the case are best 
apiireciated wln*n all tliese dispo.sitions are baulked by the use 
of signs in some wholly inij»ossible or wholly strange C()nni*xion. 
On this theory, meaning would be a kind of incipient sugges- 
tion; and this view certainly ('.omes nearer to the ])syclii ogir-al 
facts. When wo. .sec a huntsman taking a fence, and say, 
“There's another, it is not iieces.siry that any (*thei- sc.arK*t- 
coated figure should be prc.sented to our minds than the o;k* we 
perceive at the nioiijent. All that we may appndieml is a 
solitary figure together with the knowletlgi* that this tigure is a 
member of a s(?ries. It is true that ihfue always is a ti-ndeiuy 
to recall the earlier lueniliers of .a series, and that, in all 
proljability, we should recall Ihcin if we let our minds linger oil 
the matter. But fnf<|uently wc do not do so. 

The facts in the.se and similar cases an^, on tlie wiiole, 
adequately described in the elaborate accounts of the “ fringe" 
of consciousness which have now heconie so familiar. Tliu 
thought of a speaker, for instance, whether on tlie jilatfurm or 
in ordinary conver.sation, itsually runs ahead of the words he 
uses. He has a schematic apjirehensioii of the form or plan of 
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the things and concepts which lie intends to indicate during the 
course of his remarks, 'hut the plan which he follows is not 
apprehendeil in spi*cilic detail, even in the way of imagery, ft 
may, indeed, Ixs s(» seheinatir:, ;so general in a pre-logical sense, 
that it can scarcidy be described at all. In these eases, as on 
Huiihj’s theory, the nature oi the fiufts is best appreciated when 
the iniinrs einnprehensioii nt il-.e plan is baulked or suddenly 
<liverted, and this plienoinenon is .seen most (dearly in the 
sudden and uncxpeeted ediitra.sts which belong to the essence of 
every witticism. Tlnne i.s sonn* comfort i?! the rellection that 
psychologists have so nimdi to learn from the helpless per- 
plexity and the meehaiiieal smile of the solemn nian who has 
iininlentiooiilly said sumi'thiiig funny ; and the co- relative 
ciivumstaiict) that a joke i.s always spoiled when it is explained 
may he a solacje to those who aj e not jisychologists. 

These facts are very important for descriptive psychology, 
hut they do not alVect tlie epistemological argument under dis- 
cussion. They show lliat four pos-sible cases arise. In the first 
place, when X means Y. X and Y may both be apprehended 
explicitly. In tlu; second place, X may be apprehended 
explicitly and Y .scliematically. In tlu? third place, Y may not 
be apprehended at all, and the total object of apprehension may 
l)C X together witli the relation which would be seen to specify 
Y, if Y wore api)reliend(^d. In the fourth place, X might pos- 
sibly 1)0 apprehemliMl by it.sclf. In this last case X might have 
some meaning, tliough not a V-meaning ; but this case may be 
dismissed since a sign consiilered without any reference to its 
signilicaiiee is onl}* a sign potentially. The other cases all 
occur, the second being most usual. None of them, however 
supports the. idealist’s ease, 'riie form of an object, or of a series 
of objects, has the .same .status, epistemologically, as the details ; 
and a relation appreheiideil witliout the term which it signifies, 
is apprehended in the .same sense as occurs when the term 
which it signifies is also given. 

Tlie second quiiliticatioii which may be supposed to ho 
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necessar}' does not need moit3 than the hriefost possible 
mention. Signs, it is sciid, are usually neglected in favour of 
what they signify. The printed marks on a i)age, for instance, 
cease to be significant (find, indeed, look very oild) wlicn we 
tiini our attention to their spociiic form or shape. Tht^se facts, 
however, introduce no fresh complication nf ])riuci]»le. If it 
could be contended tlifit these iiegloc*tcd signs an^ not appre- 
hended at all, it is clojir that this oontingency would be the 
precise converse of the third casi* monti»»iii‘d iihove. Instead of 
X being given together with its .spiicifying relation and without 
Y, we should be given Y as sjiecilicil by a certain ivlaticm and 
without X. A neglected sign, on the other hand, cannot be 
neglected so utterly that it is not a])pn‘lienil(‘d at all, iind 
consequently tin* ease inenlioned is really the )>recisi* converse 
of the second possibility eonsidiMt'il in tbe ]aeiMM|iiia ]iaragiaph. 
From the cpistemologii jd siamlpoint tin* siiiie arguments apply 
to the converse of any of the foregoing possibilil ii*s as (o tint 
oonverleml. 

The third (pialilicfitioii somrtimes aihliicni appears to lx: 
mure important than tiie others. An illustration will show 
what is meant. Suppose, for instance (as in l*awb»w s ex]Mni- 
iiients), that the How of a «log’s salivji iii( refises when he hears 
the sound of a dinner-gong. It is po.ssihle, of course, that a 
.satisfactory explanation of this nviction might he given in 
merely ncMiral terms, hut it is much more likely that the sound 
of the gong, after iiiiicli (experience, leads t he dog, as we say, 
to think c)f his dinner, aTid that the thought of the. diiiiuir 
makes the dog*s mouth water. It does not follow, liowever, 
that ill this ciise thcj dog recjognises the .sound of the gong to 
be a sign of his dinner. The. process might he one. <»f simple 
suggestion without recognition of meaning. The. .sound, in 
other words, need not a sign of din mu- to the dog, merely 
because it suggest^ dinner to him. 'I'he sound means dinner 
only if the dog consciously appn^heiids it as a sign. 

It is necessary, then, to distinguish eareftilly between the 
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suggestivenesa of a sign, and the logical conditions of the »ise 
of signs. The mere I act that the mind is led to |);js.s from one 
particular ohject to another is not by itself significalion. 
Significance alscj implies that the sign must be appreli(.*nd(?d as 
being the equivalent, in some res]ject, of tlie thing it signifies. 
Nothing is used as a sign unless this equivalence is recognised. 
But if a sign is recognised as an equivalent, it must really be 
an e(][uivalent, and the recognition of anything for what it is 
cannot alter it. Thus the fact that a sign must be recognised 
as sucli does not affect the theory of apprehension in principle. 

These inquiries point definitely to a conclusion which 
may he staunl hrielly as folhiws : The general analysis of the 
form and structure (jf the objects of consciousness does not show 
that siicfi ohjects must he menhil ])ro(lucts either because they 
are unities i»r lucausc they have meaning. Productive syn- 
thesis, then‘f(»ro, is uni. uecessjirily a precondition of the possi- 
bility <»f kimwledge. If, and sn far as, syulliesis is implied, this 
synth(»sis aptM'ars to mean eouiie.xion on the side of the object, 
and to mean nii the si-le of the mind sue*h faculties as selection, 
memory, a»ul t lie like, which an* implied in the apprehension 
of a connected complex. Menial apprelumsion always takes 
place uiuler temporal conditions, ami there are. also spatial 
restrictions to he considered in seiisi^ jjcrceptioii and (deriva- 
tively) in imaging. It is not Mirprisiiig, therefore, that the 
objeet dc Javio before the mind iii any given instance should 
always have* a peculiar and, it may he, a ])ersonal form. As 
we have stfeii, this may even he the case with regard to the 
apprehension of uiiiversals in a logically »»rdered series, 
although, ill this instance, the spat io-ieinpoi*al limitations of the 
mind are at a miriimnm. Aigumcnts based on tliese considera- 
tions, however, are always consistent with the theory that such 
series really aiv objective, that ifie memliers in the series may 
he diseriininatod in and for themselves, although they may not 
be apprelieiisible in isolation, and that the “ advance of the 
personal" into this domain can itself he discerned and allowed 
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for. SometimeB, indeed, it may be very difficult to discount 
the personal equation, and quite impossible to eliminate it, but 
the frankest possible admission uf this ty])o of difficulty 
cannot prove that it is always insuperable. Similar arguments 
apply to any impersonal mental equation whieh may be shown 
to be relevant. 

Sj)eaking generally, the most that could conceivably be 
proved by arguments of this kind is that the mind is always 
restricted to the discovery of a certain typo of objective fact, 
that there may bo unknowable types of objectivity, ami that 
tliere is a danger of mtfifcatu) jt/lHi in all thinking sinee we say 
unhesitatingly that reality is so-aml-so when, perhaps, we 
ought to say only that the fragmenl of reality which is dis- 
coverable is so-aiid-so. If, however, any single conm*\ion can 
be truly discovered, llune need not bt-^ any Hiiiffjt'sf in /aUi in 
accepting the discovery, and the unknowable is harmless 
provided that it doe.s not logie,ally allee.l ilii» known. On any 
theory the mind cannot grasp more I ban is revealed to it. It 
has to take what it can find. Tin* iinporiant ({iiestioii is 
whether it ought to be so diilideiit as either to ac/cejit iirttbing, 
or else to make its accejitance always subject t«) unknown 
qualifications. Tlit> above argiiintMit has strivmi to show that 
neither of these couises is logically reqnirc.fl. 

If these contentions are .sound, it is plain that tia^y are not 
affected in primuph* by any pr4iof liased upon th(^ complexity, 
in fact, of all apjueliended objects. Thus, eve.n if all con- 
sciousness is self-coFiscicjusne.ss, in the scn.se that all the. catt^ 
gories are somehow prc.sent as a unity in all aj)prehendcd 
objects, ther(! Ls no iic*m1 In mo«lify these arguments, and with 
thi.s explanation wc may pass in some fnrlbm- considerations. 

These reflections are not ]>resented as jiroofs Dial any of the 
objects of mind are not mental. They arc only inbuided to 
disprove some of the argumoiilH which contend that these 
objects must be iiiental, or must be .synthetic products. An a 
matter of course, then, they should not l)e taken to imply the 
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more radical doctrine that no objects conteinplaticd are iiienttil 
products, and it seems to be ])lain that some oiyects at least 
some images) arc mental products, and that they arc 
woven together in a loom of must ])sycbological synlbesis. It 
is necessary, however, to safeguard the views slated above from 
some of the consecj lienee's wliich arc falsely supposed to follow 
from this admissiun, and especially from those conse<|iienr:('s 
which an', deduced from the function of images in thinking. In 
many accounts of the thinking ]in>(*ess images an* siipjKiseil to 
be all-imi»ortant. Some well-known arguments, indeed, would 
seem to imply, if they wer** l.•x]llieilly stated in their extreme 
form, that the existence el‘ representative images is //w/* 
thinking, and that the organistition of thijse images in respeet 
of their logical content is eitlier the wIkjIc or the essence of 
any piece of knowledge. This doctrine deserves somewhat 
closer consideration tlian it has already receivetl in this dis- 
cussion. 

The previmis argiimenl, it is tnn*, lias revealed many 
vulnerable joints in its armour. In tlie first place, it is impi>.s- 
silile that all knowledge cmihl consisi, in the manipulation of 
representative signs, since the basis of signilieanee is the fact 
that a sign really is, and n'ally is known to he, an eipiivalent 
for the thing signiJiod ; and although the thing signified may 
not appear direel ly before tlie mind in many thinking pro- 
cesses, it must he directly appndieiided in some cases if it is 
ever possilde to kiunv that, any sign is signilieant. In the 
second jilaire, as has been abundantly shown, the mere existence 
of an imagi* which is, in certain respects, the equivalent of a 
IHTceiil or of a universal, is not ideiilii*al either with the appre- 
hension of this image or with the recognition of its sigiiilie.incc, 
even granting that images are entities wholly mental, and that 
they cannot exist without also being aiiprchendcd. In a«!jlition 
to these gmieral arguments, however, which apply to all kiiow- 
able objects, some more specific arguments seem to he required 
with regard to images and to their cognitive function. 
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All iniiii'o is most literally tlio equivalent a ])eree]jt, since 
it has the same sort of stuff in it and tin? same soit of form. 
This literal equivalence, indeed, is so marked as to siif^j^est 
strongly that many so-called imaj^cs, particularly memory- 
ima^jfes, are really penM?pl.s cut olf from the niooi'in^s in wlntdi 
they were ori<!:inally apprehended, and willi sonu; nf their 
cliaraeteristics neglected or foi*otilteii. Siicli a tlieory, Imwever, 
will not aeoount for many imaginative const nun ions, and it may 
be granted that we proiluee images as well as lind tlieni. 'riiere 
is no coiilradiction in this. ^X^* ]>ro<luce sounds as well as hear 
them. Tiulifcd, we hear them the hiitier if wi* aie also able to 
produce them, and these faiits of p*»rception may be exlended to 
imagery. We may, for i‘xaniple. )iiodiU‘t‘ coloured shajuvs as 
well as set^ tliein in visual j>erei*pliun, even granting (as is i»y 
no nu?ans certain) that tlie sauu? bodily organ would have to 
jierform Imtli runclions in ibis ease, whereas dill'erent. luHlily 
organs were employed in the former instanci*. Iltiwe\er that 
may l»e, the more iinporlant (question c.»nccrning iniag« s is that 
of their i»lace and fnnctihm in coneejanal thinking, .\cconling 
to the accepted descriptions, imagery, in s«nin* forni usually, 
and i»criiaps always, accuiiqmnu's thinking (which is c.noiher 
way of saying that whenever we think of iiniversals w(» also 
think of images). This fact can scarcely he an ,UM'iilcnl, ar:d 
tliere is good gnjiind for ludieving that the a|q>re]ic*nsiou of a 
particular iinagti guides us in the apprehension of a sp(‘ciiic 
uiiiver.sal or set of iiniversals, and that wc tend leciprocally to 
])rodiicc or to discover anew this or the oilic.r iiiiag!*. wlmncvcr 
wc think of some determinate universal. 

The question of gnMite-st nioiiient, however, is wlielhm* 
univer.sality consists in a frerl-aiii use, or fnncLi»Mi, or as|»cct of 
imagery. If that wc^re so, the whole range of cogniiion would 
be affected, since all meaning, even in sense perce|)tion, ban a 
universal reference. It is soniutiiiies su|»posrd, then, that 
Iiniversals are abstractions from images, aiqiarmilly in tlie sense 
that they are literally extracted from the iinagc'i, and this vii*w, 
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though seldom explicitly maiiitaiiiod nowadays, has still con- 
siderable intliience in attenuated forms. It is necessary to 
point out, tlKTcforc, that this psychological feat is utterly 
inipossihle excej)t, perhaps, in a few iusigiiiricant cases, and 
that, if it couhl 1)0 performed, it would have no logical 
importaiUM*. The fact surely is that this proces.s of ^lesiccating 
or othere.'ilisiiig tin? i>articular is totally irrelevant to tin* 
problem of thi? riilation between universal and particular. A 
part of a [»articnlar is just as particular as the whole particular 
from which it is oxt lacteJ, and the most concrete object may 
signify just as well as the most distmibowelletl of images. It 
niu'd mjt lui imagiMl snow that represents purity, or imaged stars 
that represent sublimity, or an imaged grocer that rei)resents 
“a.n a\ailalality ” and the laws of eeonoinic demand. Tlie 
sii(»w that C(»vers the liebls, the stars that guide the mariner, 
and tlie wliiskcrcd and aproned grocer are just txs ellieient 
reiin?sentativ«.‘<. If this he dis]mied, it is well to remember 
that jirinpMl words an* not images, that spoken words are 
actually heard ami that what is fuistakenly called “verbal 
imagery'’ is actually articulatc^d. Xo doubt, in the order of 
(nigin, the appivlieiision of tlie same ihiug in diilevenl contexts 
is needed heloie the i.'Xplicit iipi»reheusioiiof uiiiversals becomes 
possihh*, hut even if some anialgani or residuiini ol the original 
jK'Tcepts eanic to form an image, this product would have im 
\)articular import auee. ’I’lio blending of all colours would 
presumably n*suli in a dirty while, hut dirty white, imaged or 
perceived, is not a more littiiig representative ol the univer.sal 
“colour” than a corona, or a rainbow, or the purple shadows on 
the bike of (hmeva. 

Thus, even if it he true, that no thinking and no apprehen- 
sion takes place without imagery, it is simply not the fact that 
imagery is intrinsically recpiired for thinking, still less that all 
thinking and all appri*hemling is a mauipulatioii, or a function, 
or an aspect, of imagery. Tlie phrase “ connexion of content 
is somewhat misleading in the literature on this subject. Ihe 
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“content” of a presentation, one would suppose, is just the 
totality of its parts. If tlio presentation, then, is particular, so 
are its parts, and the concrete imrts of a particular ])rcsentation 
are lelaled to nni\ ersals in the same way as tlit' whole presenta- 
tion. Tin* universal itst‘lf is never contained in the pavticnlar 
althoii'^di it seems to be ti-ne that no nnivorsal is apprclieiuled 
except in relatitui Uk or at least alon^^ wdtli, some particular, 
and that no j>articular is appieliendeil willioiit relation to a 
universal. Of course, univeisitls are “contents” in the sense 
that they are ai»]»ivliended. hut ntaliinir in the above analysis 
suggests that they are iiiontnl contents or jnoduced l»y the 
mind. Jlistakeii views are very likely to arise, Iiowever, if tiu* 
“contents” which are rr.devant t(» thinking an* always sn)»]»o;seil 
to he iniage.s, fur then it is plausihle to argue that the 
“contents” are htjtli particular ami universal, both concrete 
and abstract, hoiii subjective and ubjectivt*, and to inU*iprcl 
them ill any one of these aspects as conveiiieiici* serv(‘s. 

Universality, tlien, is not s(» blended with iniagj.*ry that the 
funner is in any way logically dependent on the lallev. and tin* 
supposed iii(‘ntal status oF images or of the pn aicts of 
syiillietic iniaginatinn is relevant 'mly in some of the ju’oldmns 
of knowh.'dgo and not lo.the whole range of cognition t.linaigli 
nnivcMsal.s. Many iili*alislie arguments l•onl■erning univcrsals, 
however, would seem, ultimatidy, to he imlepeinlmit of this 
assumption (e\en granting that the. statements of them liave an 
illogical pr(*fereiic<; Ibr illustrations culled from imagery), and 
•soiiuf of thestj argniin.'iits, if tlmy could he aceei)ted, would 
certainly in-ove that knowledge is primarily synthesis. Tin? 
most important argument of this kind runs somewhat as 
follows. (Jarel’iil rcflt^ction sliow.s that what we. call the km^w- 
ledge of an object is leally a ]irocessof synlliesiK, and nllimately 
nothing else. For a}»pr(iIieii8ion always takes ]»la(;e tlirungli 
uijivei‘.sals, and all univcrsals are dynamic. A universal is a 
/a’.s//s towards all-imdiisive unity, and it exists in virtue of its 
participation in the active s<df-uiaiiitenanc*i of reality as a 
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whole. To be known is just to be incorporated in this cflbrt of 
the universal. 

This arj^iiiiient is frc(pic*.iitly stated as if it were a plain 
description of liuinaii ex\)evii;n(je in knowledge, or at any rate a 
desmj)tion of that expericMice taken at its liighest Hlr<‘te]i. 
It is doubtful, however, wlietlier this claim to ha simply 
descriptive would ever l)e made if the argument were not also 
supposed to rest secundy on an uiiassailable Ijasis of meta- 
physics. (Jc^rtainly, most presentations of the theory invoke 
metaphysical support, and would impi)tcnt witliout the 
assumplions tliat knowledge and its «)bjocls must ultiiiiately be 
the same Ihing dillereiitly regaidod, and that reality must be a 
whole of Kxperieiice, meta]>hysically perfect, in which cognitive 
ex]w!!iienc*(' has a place simply and solely because the whole of 
Experience recpiircs this jiart as a necessary constituent of its 
being, Tliese assumptions liave betui denied, eitb(;r expressly 
or by implication, during ilw whole discussion in this paj)er, 
and they cannot now be acceided. Criticism, therefore, seems 
out of i»hice, and a riff iiirdut uiiatlaimilde. Some doctrines 
must remain permamMitly in opposition, ami the only fciisible 
coin*se is to try to discover Iiow much and in what way an 
alternative theory is able to accept tjiis alleged deseriptiun of 
the facts. 

Here, it is possihle to oiliu- a suggestion at least. Thi' facts 
described as a nisns towards unity, or a craving for comidtUc- 
iiess may be simply facts tif the mind. There can be no doubt 
tiiat tlu‘ desire for the progivssivi; discovery of unity in things 
is the ju'incipal impulse of many minds in many inquiries, ami 
this desire, speaking generally, is satisfied more than sullicitMiUy 
to prevent its death from inanition, and is never sated uidess 
through weariness or incapacity. Tlu^ desire, however, shoidil 
not crave for a greater degnni of unity than actually prevails, 
and although no limit.s ean be si?.l in ailvance to the extent and 
to the intimacy of this unity, it is plain that the attempt to 
discover unity ought to b(i subject to the comlitions that no 
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relevant fact which lias been discovered dare bo neglected, even 
if it docs lint tally with some preconceived scheme of unity, 
and that nothing must be introduced into tlie object appre- 
hended which (l.u's lint belong to that object. It is injt the 
making of a unity that matters, but the linding of the unity 
which is piestmt, in whatever measure it is ])re.seut. It is 
beyond ijucstinn llial the hicts appreheiiilcd have some unity. 
Tliey must hav(' logical unity at least; and, although this is 
more doubt lul, tiuw a]>])car also to liave a unity which is more 
than mendy logical. The goal of the mind in scientilie and 
jdiilosnphical researches is the discovery of unity, ami par- 
ticularly llie unity (»f ordereil series, hei^anse it is only throiigli 
this tyjjc of discovery that the mind can gias]> a multitude, of 
particulars, and thus obtain a sense of power in its eompivlnm- 
sinii of phoinimeiia. From this stand])nint, it. is irndt^vant 
whether the unity of serii'S is a.s iiupovlant in reality as ii is 
for tliouglit. ft is enough if any unity is actually discoveri*d, 
for ill that ca.se tlie mind really has discfweretl a truth, ami its 
sense of power has a geiiuiiie basis in so far lorili. 'rims the 
movement of lla^ mind, when it is inte.nl upon knov h'dge, is 
tliiougli uiiivcr.sjils, and the mind, wlieii apprehending univer.sals, 
has always a tendency to think of the jiarliculars nj' which 
tlay hold; imhfod, these imticnlars often seem to siirgt* before 
it as if tlu' universal itself Rummoned and maintained them. 
This la.sl description, however, is only imilajdiorical, and masl 
not lj(‘ interpreted otlierwiso than as a fact of i»syehology, 
wht‘ther that psychology be individual f)r sujier- individual. 
The thought of the universal may crave, summon, or maintain 
the thoughts of ]»arti(;ular.s, hut the univm’sal itsidl mdtlier 
craves, summons, nor maintain.^. It simply holds. And the. 
particulars, for their pai-t, crave only in Lin? case in which tiny 
happen to be cravings. Since they exist, they do not also 
rcMpiirc to be maintained. 

I have set my.self a v'(ny limited aim in this paper. fii.stead 
of trying to establish a tielinite set of coindusions by a chain of 
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conseculiivo reasoning I have atloinptcrl the less ami )i lions task 
of stating anil considering soim* of the most imporknit aign- 
nients which seem to me to be relevant to the issue, and to 
suggest conclusions on some paiiicular jioints. A formal 
summary of the discussion is theriifore less necessary tiian in 
most ])Inloso])lncal essays, and 1 do not projiose to give one. 
It will lie better, 1 Ihink, if, greatly daring, I. state my own 
private o|»iriion, not becausi* I claim to have eslabllslied its 
Iriitli or beiiause I feel no dillidcaice eoncorni/ig it, but 'heeause 
1 am certain to liave assum«*d it lrc«|Ueiitly in nnsnspected 
places, and be.cause an explanalion of lids kind may liel]» to 
make my inislakes i.-leaivr to others, and so may Im: of some 
little serviee. 

I. have trietl to show that knowledge cannot consist of 
synthi'sis and iiul-liing else, that it cannot be divided into 
sYntbeth* and nou-syntliolic variclies in tiTvns of tlic cuneiit 
psycliologieal divisimis into ]»»‘reeiving. imagining and llic like, 
and that I he suggesiiun that all knowledge contains syntlu'lic 
and receptive ehmuMUs Ideiidc*! together in indissoluhle union 
is not liel]iful. These results, if they are eorvect, Umil the issue 
vmy much, and they teml, jtm /ftufn, to support the view that 
knowledge oniisists in direct a]ij»i(dieii':i»»n or iliscowry of the 
given. One possible way of inleri»reting tliis thesis was 
considered at an early stagi; nf this iliscussion. Tlie suggestion 
there considered was that all !lu> activities of the cognitive 
miml (and therefore all cognitive >yntheses) are merely instni- 
immtal to simple discovery nr diiVi t inspection. It seemed 
possible to fh'feinl this thesis, though with ilifUeiilty, against 
somi! of the o]»jections whiidi miglit he hnmghl against it ; and 
the problem was left there. Subseciuenl discussion. h«>we\cr, 
showed aliiimlantly that if the activities of the mind are 
iustnimenlal to discovery their instrumentality cannoi he 
limited to attentive adjustment with a view to mere inspect inn. 
There aTo symholie (ionstructioiis relevant to knowleilgc. 

The (blearest o.xainple is the case of wonts. The intelligent 
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construction of a sonteiicc may fairly l>o said to be duo to 
mental activity although words thomsolvcs arc physical noises 
produced hy pliysical means. No doubt we have to find the 
right words (if we can) to express our meaning, but it would 
scai’ccly be enliglitening to argue that the words in every poem, 
and every scicniilic treatise, and every remark made by a 
patient in delirium, are merely found, f)r that they are nieivly 
selections from iidinile pre-existing combination of sounds. 
Some constructions, then, are instrumental to some thinking, 
and the principles implied in the analysis of tliinking aiibnl by 
the use of wnnls also hold good, itintnlis wntfiHfUs, for thinking 
aided by other symbolic constructions. 

Tt is Inie that much that is called synthesis may be simjde 
finding. The discovery of logical relations, for cxan»ide, need 
not be Jitherwise interpreted in most instances. On tbe other 
band, many syniboli<; constructions seem to be literally put 
together by the mind, or by the body directed by tbe mind. 
AVheu that occurs tin: mind must directly a] >prebeiid what it 
has ]»ut together. Sometiim:s it rests there, as, for example, 
when we appD.'hend a niatheinatieal const met i»)n without con- 
sidering its rnillier re.lenMn.'i:, or treat a lonianee as a iniple 
navralive. J>ut tin* iniportanee of symbolic eonstruelion fur 
knowledge (as distinct from Ibc interest c)r lioauty of such eon- 
strnctioiis) consists in the fact that tbe (Minstrnetion sigiiifie.s 
sonietliing beyond itsedf. The objeets .so indicated may or may 
not be themselves directly ajiprebensible. When they are 
not directly appiebe.nsilile they can be. known Ibrougb their 
re]»n;seiitalives rjidy, and in tliat case it; is belter to keej* to 
the constnietions so far as po.ssibJe, and not even to infer 
coiTospcunling entities. On tbe other Jiand, this indirect know- 
ledge tbrougli iepn;sentalive constructions logically rcjiuires 
tliat tbe signilicance of repn;s«mtalifin itself slnmhl be based 
upon direct acquaintance with sign, tiling signilie*), and their 
i-clation. 

In principle, there may ])c direct acfjuaintaiice with any finite 
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entity, mental or non-nieiital, universal or particular, and it' any 
finite entity, in point of fact, cannot be diitsclly appreliended 
in and for itself, tlie retison does not lie in the intrinsic 
incapacity of knowlcMl^e. Infinites, it is true, cannot Vk) 
direcitly appndieuded, but the universals which define tlioni 
may ho. The principal difliculties in tin; whole subject arise 
from three circiinistiiii(;(is. In the tirst- ])lii(^.e, the toUl object 
before the mind at any time is very eoniplox, and the discovery 
of any objective characteristic must consist in a process of 
discrimination within this complexity. In the second place, the 
discovery of iion-nionlal characteristics is coniplicafed by the 
circumstance that there are grounds for believing that certain 
mental products always foriii pcirt- of the total object before 
the mind at any time, and that the iliscriminatioii of mental 
from iion-iiientiil is always difficult and sometimes impossible. 
Tlie so-calle<l ** tertiary ipialitms,** and some of the facts of 
|jerccptioii alnsady cited, are good illustrations. This type of 
difficulty. 1 have, argued, is mil insu]icrabl(‘ in all cases, either 
with regard l<i all sensible (pialities or to all universals. In 
the third jilaci*, it is pussihle that some ropresenUitivc oon- 
.structions (r.//., wonls) are always part of the total fact pre- 
sented to tlu* mind. If so, the r«?|m‘sentative and the non- 
representative parts of this faet must be discriminated one 
fi-om the other, and this shouM noi he impossihlo since the 
mind is dii’eclly aeijuaiiited willi both. 


u 
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IV.— MK( HANICAL EXPLANATION AM) ITS 
ALTERNATIVES. 

////C. I). Rroai). 

§ 1. Tiik tMHilinveivv which has h»iig nigi**! as Lu the applica- 
bility. or, at a!iy rale, the a<le(|uacy, ol* innchanical explanations 
U» liiolugy still i‘oiitiiLues aiitl seoins likely he always with 
IIS. Evidently, tn settle it two ipiestinns mast 1 m‘ answered: 
(i> What, precisely <lo we mean hy a niechauii.al ex]>lanalioii 
and how do we su|»post‘ it Ui diller iVnm any alternative kind 
of ox])hinatioii and (ii) Can the phenomena dealt witli hy 
hiologisis he fully acenuntoil h»r mechanically in the sense 
delined ' Tn answiT tlie second <|Uestion profound knowledge 
of tin* di‘lails nf hinlngy would he n»;eded. and such knowledge 
I make no claim lo pn.ssess. Ihit. ii is perfi'ctly iiselc.ss even 
lor the most euiiiient hi«ilogisl to attenipl in an.swer thi^ second 
<|uestion till he and liis opponent'^ have agreed on thei. answer 
lo the first. Now the lirst j|uestion is very largely a logieal 
and philosophical one ; no douht In deal with it adeijuately a 
knowledge of the specaal sciences is also nocdi'd, hut a mere 
knowledge of tin- .special science of hiologv without any 
]>hilo.sophical or physical training is a very slender equipmeni 
IV>r meeting the difticuitics involved in the pmhlem. 

§ 2. 1 have two main complaints to make against most of 
the discus.sions hiaween mechanists and their ojijM»nent.s with 
whicli I am plain ted. Pirsl ami loremosl, the eonihataiits all 
assmiie that eviuyone is agi^nnl as to what is nuriiit hy a 
mechanical explanation, and, pntsumahly in coiiserpumce of this 
assumption, never condescend to inform the reader what Uiey in 
particuliii' mean hy it. 1 strongly suKjxsct that this belief in a 
general agreement indicates m)tliing but a general haziness. 
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>%condly, it strikes me as straii«|:e and imfurtunate tliat the 
ooiitroversy should, always he fondiictetl al)out biology in 
particular. One is tnupUHl at oiieo to ask : Why biology * 
Is the accepted, but. eavefiilly eoneealed, didiiiition of mechanical 
expliination sncIi tbar no one but a liiiiatie would Kiigge.st of 
any nther scionee. ssiy clKMiiistry, tliai nieehanieal ex])lanatioii 
may Im* inadecjualt^ to its subje< l iiialUM* To confine the 
(juestion to biological ground i< iml merely, on l he face of il, 
strange and unwarrantetl, il is really misleadiu.g. Hiology is 
not a parlicnlarly advane.ed conijiareil with physics and 

chemistry : it has discoveretl few g<*neral laws a.s yet, and none, 
I imagine, of the same lange and emlainly as tliose ol* gravita-. 
turn oT iHmstani |»ro|)«»rlions. l[imc.e, by <-ouiining the ip 'stioii 
to biology, llie opjajueiit of the adtMpiai.y c»f iiiecbanical C-xplana- 
tion m^edle!s^ly prejudices Ids own ca.se. He lays himself open 
to twi» a!lormiTiv(» retorls. One sect of mechanists will tell him 
that tlu^ pnihlems nt Idology aiv. evidently so comple.x that, 
evct) if many biological fact^ e,ni be produ«*ed of whifdi no 
sat isfaclOEv najebanieal explanation has given, this olVei> 

hanlly the least preMimptiuii that no such ex])lanat ion is 
pos.sibl(^ Another seel of me^ liani'^t will t(dl him llial he may 
leain from the stale «»f his own siiuly that where meclianiial 
t'Xplanalion ships 1 1 an e science .-i.ips also. Now suppose ihal. 
instead t>f cunliiiing the «[ueslion to liiology, wi* had proiKunuli'd 
it about cbeniisirv. And suppose, for the sake of argument, 
that we had found that, when .inn'iftalviif is deliueil in an 
intelligible, and aece|ilable way, <t»nu‘ bicis of chemistry are not 
susceptible of complete mechanit'al I'xjilanat ion. The second 
objection would imw be uselcs.''. (Micmistry uiuloul»UHlly is a 
science with detinile laws of gn-al «:erlainiy and wide rang** 
Hence, if it be iiica])ald(‘ of completi* mechanical explanation, we 
can aoe at once that .science does not eiul where the possibility 
of mechanical expluiuil ion stops. The lirst objiHStion wouhl 
not indeed vaiiish, but it would lose much of its force, ami it 
would be a problem to see how much force it liad left., b'or 
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undoubtedly inucli of its appeal to scient ists conies from their 
combining the t wo propositions (a) all regions of phenomena are 
susceptible of scientific treatment, and {b) nothing is susceptible 
of scientific treatment unless it be capable of mechanical 
explanation. With the downfall of the second of these 
premises this particular argument would (M»llap.sc, and it is 
doubtful liow imich solid reason would iviiiain for tin* view that 
when a subject ttp/h-f/rs to lie ine^ipable of coni])l(*te iiicchaiiicai 
explanatum this appcaraiice is ttlmn/s an illusion dm* to the 
coin])lexity of the phenomena. 

If tliere be anything novel in the fnllDwiiig discushioii it 
(‘unsists in the fact that I. am conccrniMl rather to define. 
niec.liani(!al (‘xplanatioii, ami sec what arc t he alternatives to it, 
than to disiaiss wliellitU' some partit'ular n^gioii of pliciioniona, 
such as biology, be mecliaiiically explicable, and in th(* fact 
that I shall try to take illustrations rather from clieiiii.strv and 
physics t han fnan biology. 

§3. An explanation of any plieinuncnon ahvax.*' involves 
two factors; --general laws and a specified set of eutii ic.** sidjiject 
to these law.s. For what is to lie explained a tlcfinite 
iNirticuliir .state of a!lair.s and you cannot explain lln.- nM‘rely 
by a set of general laws. Of enurse tin* set uf ifiimoniena to 
b(‘ *!X])laimMl may be mon* nr less general: you may, 7 .. wish 
tn explain reproduction in general, and not that of raTuels in 
particular. In piopovlimi as the plieiionienii In be explained 
are general .sn will the >p(3cifyiiig featuies of the entities 
iiivnlvcd in tin* c\]danati(>n be general. Ibit the phenomena 
dealt with by a given science will always be conHiderably 
sjiccialised or tliey could not fall undi*r a single seieuee. And 
so the entities invnlvml in an explanation will always be more 
c»r less specialised as compared with the general laws e.inploytHl. 
Tn ]>ut tlie matl(*r in a difiereiit and probably more satisfactory 
way, laws a.sscrL correlations between attributes. What has to 
he ex])lained is some more or less s{MHMalised insUiiccK of 
enrrolatcd attribute.*^. biw.s alone will not explain this; one 
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specialised iiiHtaiice can only bt; explained in accordaiK^e with a 
geneml law l>y another specialised instance. 

Ff this be true of explanation in general, there will be two 
questions about inechaniojd explanations in particular : (i) What 
is the petMiliar nature of the entities enijdoyed iiithein? and 
(ii) What is the ])eculiar nature of the laws ? Of couise tliese 
two questions are never complelelv indepiuident, since one 
important eharacteristic of the entities is that they are the kind 
of entities mentioned in the laws. 

§4. li seems plausible to suppose that it is a necessary 
condition of a iiutIui nich'd (;X]dan:ition tliat the laws cnqdoved 
shall be ibnse <if Mi*(!liJinics. ij.. Nc.»wtons thns* laws of 
motion or •ionu* r^ubsl iUites lor ilumi. The cha racier istii* 
]M*('iiliaiitii!s h|* m<'(rhaiucal explan.iiuni will thei*efore depend 
(»n tlio speiual ebiiracter of the laws of motion, and of tin* 
entities presnppos<*il by ibem. We must ^lerefore^ begin by 
asking ours*-lve> wbal are tbe special ebaraeteristics of the laws 
of motion. I do m»l Ibink we meil innible ourselves here 
with the question as to wlial is meant by space and tinn* a.s 
u.sed in ihe laws of motion. This questhm is of the utmost 
importiinee in a sjM'cial study of the philoso|>hy of mechanics, 
but it is not s«i important liere beeiiiwe any difhculty or 
ob-simrity aboiii sp;iee and lime in mechanical ex)»Iaiiation would 
be t'qiially prcseiil in any alternative kind of explanation, 
sinci- all would J•le^umal^ly use these i-oneepts. 

Th»! fuel is that «|Ue.stions about absolute r. relative positu»n 
or motion, the precise meaning simullaneit)', etc., ap[>ear 
to Ihj piM'iiliar to mei'banies and eleetrudyiuimics, not beCiUise 
ether scieiua's do not use the.'ie notions, but lieeause they have 
ustid them without that resolute alUmipt to clear up their 
oltseiirities wliieh physicists have had to undertake. All alter- 
native kinds of explanation use t he space, and time of lucchanii's, 
wlialever tliat may be, and wliat characteriBOs mechanics as 
regards these com epts is not the fact that, it employs them, but 
tliat it tries to Ik.* clear alsmt their implications. I shall. 
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thei'efore, simply I'efer to the space and time of mechanics as the 
dynamical I'eferoiice system without discussing the precise .nature 
of this system, and shall assume that this is what other natural 
sciences have in mind when they talk about space and time, 
position and motion. I think we can make this iissumption 
without unfairly pie judging tlie case even nf l-jeigsoiiians, for 
their “ duration,” so as far as 1 can sec, is not a new and 
dilTei'cnt kind of time, but an alleged ]>ro])(‘rty of wdiat exists 
ill time in tiic dynamical sense. 

§ 5 . To statt^ the cdiaracteristic featunvs of llie laws of 
motion, it seems hesl to express them in the concentrated form 
of l^agrange s (Mpiations. Wi* am hem much nc^arcr to laws in 
icrms of quantities that can actually he oliserviMl and ineaHureil 
than when wcexpre.ss (lie laws in terms of })arti(des. which are, 
of course, pure mathematical tictions. I^agrange's iM{uatioris fora 
system, as everyone knows, arc in terms of generalised co-ordi- 
nates, />., measurable- magnitudi's which lietwetui them lix the 
position and enniiguration of the system al. a givmi moment. 
J.et us denote iIilmu by the letters 71 . . . 7,1. Then liagrange’a 
equations for the system consist of // simnitaneous differential 
equations of tlu; 101111 


»/ o’T rT 

dfjr 



Now let us consider theleniis in this eijuation. 71 . . yn, as 
has been marked aiiovt*. are iiieasuralile spatial magnitudes 
sullicing to fix unaniliiguously the con tign ration and ]HKsilLOii <if 
the system at. a given niument. T is a function of tlnwe 
Co-ordinates of a certain delinile form. In the most general 
ease it Uikes the foi ni 
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when A and lIk; h’s and (I's arc functi«ms purely of the y's and 
o!' time, and M is a pure sr;alar constant characteristic of the 
sy.stcni. M has the fnnhci* property of being an additive 
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constant. Hy this 1 mean that, if wo have two systems Si and 
and their separate fiagran^ean equations involve Mi and M 2 
respectively, then the Lagmngean e(|uations for the two, 
regarded as forming a single syst(3m S;j, will ho characteviscid 
hy a constant M;j Hii«!h that M:j=:Mi + Mj. T is, of coniso, 
really an old friend, the kinetic energy of the system. The 
forms of A and of the ll's and C*s are of the following nature. 
They are always sums or integrals carriiiil out through the 
whole iT^gioii of ihe system. Tlio ttjrm under the integral sign 
always contains, among other things, a fnnctioii of the co- 
on li nates and ihc time expressing the distrilmtion of density, 
and such that this function whtm integrated over the wliole 
volume is independent of time ami equal to M. Apart from 
this limitation, the function is ehanictc*ristii; of a given sysUnn, 
and nothing further can he said of it in general. Similarly, of 
(;our.se, the limits of the int(»graluin vary IVum system to systum, 
and nothing can lar said of tlicni in general. 

Wo may say, lluMi. with regard to the left-hand side of 
!..;jq(mnge s equaiituis, that what iduiraclerises a mechanical 
system is (V/) tlic gencial form of the I'nnc.tion T as regards its 
degrei? in y; (/;) the fact that the coefficients in T other tlian M 
are rmietions of purely spatio-teni})oral magnitudes, that they 
are always sums nv integrals taken throughout the volume of 
ihe system, ami that they always involve, :um»ng other things, 
under the integral .sign a fumtion whicli when integrated 
through the voliiuie is etpial to M : ami (r) tliat this quantity 
A1 is a ]Mire .sealar. independent of tiim*, and additive from 
»)ne system to another in the sense «lelined above. 

§ (j. We ran now turn lo IV the term «in llie right-hand 
side of Lagrange' S iMpiaticuis. Tlu^ l*'s arc* tallied gvnoralisol 
coinpommt.s of f<»n*e; and Ihert' is a. very marked ilitfeivnce 
l»etween t hem and T, Imth in their form and in their indepen- 
dent variables. The variables in T wt'rc only the 7 s and yV of 
its own sysUnn, S, and the form of the funclion was fixed by the 
laws of niwhaiiics. Hut the P’s are fnnctitms which always 
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involve variables belonging to other systems, since they repre- 
the mechanical ^^ffect: of the rest of the \v<irhl uiKmS; 
and the form of tlu^ L*’s (‘aiiiiot be laid down l)cforehiin<l, but 
depends upon the six^dal natures of S ami <»f the |mrlH of the 
world that atl(^ct it nieclianically. AV/., if S contains pieces of 
iron, and S\ the jiarl of the world whose elVetas on S have to 
be e()iisiclerod,c*onlains electrically cliarged l)i»dies.aud is moving 
relatively to S. the form of the Ps will deixMid on the Iaw.s of 
elcetro-niagnetism. If both lie uncharged and iinmagnctic, the 
form of the P's will depend on the laws of gravitation. At 
present, then, wc ••.in say that, sti far as ihe laws of inedianics 
alone .m* com‘oniel, the fiiiicLions mi ilu^ right-hand side* of 
]jagrang(/s tapialimis an* [iractically uiiliiiiiled, ImiIIi in their form 
and in the number and kind of their indepeiidmit variables. 
These are deteriiiineil by the special laws of natinvaml will vary 
with the eheiniiM!, ihermnl. electrical, m* magmdie. stale of S 
and S'. Th(‘ir indejiendeiit variables will tIaTefore in) not he 
conlinetl i.o geometrical and temporal magnitiide>. the til’s! 
diflereiitial coetlieieiits of the former with respect lo the latlei, 
and a .single additive coiisiaiit : as was tin* case with T. 
Viiriahl«;s such as temperature or elecirical idiari^e ma. enter, 
and new constants, sueh a.s the gravitational consLaiit oi the 
elasticities of various kinds of mailer may he involveil. Again, 
(/>) the geometrical variables may he |»resent as din'ereiiliiil 
cofdlicienl with re>pect to time of any order. In smm* theories 
of electrodynamie.s, e.y., the P.s would contain accelerations as 
indejicndeiit variables, and mechanic's has iiolliiiig to say against 
differential coelliciiMiis of :iny cjrder you please liguring here, if 
the tacts of physics are found to demand them. 

Wc thus reairh a rather iuteresliiig coiicliision. If liy 
“ mechanically explicalilc ” we mean " olieyiiig Lagrange's 
equations,” we aw? t ical down pretty tightly by the left-hand side, 
and allowed almost uiilimit<?d latitude by the right-hand side as 
to the forms and the variables of tin? functions which exjiress the 
laws of nature. This difference l)etweeii the two sides of the 
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equation becomes less startliiij^ when wc i*enieinbei' tliat the 
left-hand side never professed to contain ultimately any 
variables ex(x.qit s|iatio-tem]ioral ones, since the laws of motion 
by themselves never pi’etended to inform us about any otli<*r 
characteristics of material systems Ijoside their conliguiations 
and positions at every moment «il' time. In fact, the laws of 
motion, whose form is summed up in the form i>f Lagrange's 
equation, ainl of the function T, and whose restricted subject- 
matter is indicated by the restn(?tioii in tlie nature of tlie inde- 
|)endent varialdes in 'f, may pn)filahly l)o compared in their 
relation to the movements of matter with the laws of logic in 
rtilalien to 4mr reasonings. The laws of b>gic will no' guarantee 
our premises or our conclusions : bill- llu\v forbid some conclu- 
sions to be drawn from some premises. Similarly the laws of 
nu»ti*m will not. loll us that malitu’ will move or the particular 
way in which the state 4»f can* |»art of the wuibl will determine 
motion in other parts: but, if true, they restrict possible move- 
ments within certain wide limits. 

7. Now I iliiuk that must peo]>li‘ wlu) speak of me«*hamcjil 
explanations ami bold that they are always possible in theory 
imviii by tliem s4imoiliing in one iv.spiH’t more rigid, and in 
aiiotiier respect les.s rigid, than llieimue ubeilienee to Digranges 
ecjiiatioiis which we have* so far descril.Hjd. To pul tin* matter 
Hguialively, t-liev woidil be pvepan'il somewhat t** lo4)seii the 
rigidity of the left-hand .side, and wimld insist on grcjitly 
tightening tla^ laxity of tim right-hand side. Let ns consider 
these two points in turn. 

It would he justly counted unfair to tii* meehauisls down tn 
a .sl.ivisli adln»sion t«» the piveise form of Lagrange’s equations. 
If l.he theory of relativily be true, for instance. Ligraiige’s 
et| nations, as we know them, cannot he strictly correct, though 
their ileviation from correct ness would be in practice negligible 
in imist eases. Now, it would be absurd to sny that a man was 
inconsistent in holding that everything was mechanically 
explicable nieivly becaitst? he had deserted the mechanics of 
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Newton for that of Minkowski or Kinstein. As to the form of 
the fundiimontal equation and of the function T, then, we must 
1 k 5 reasonably charitable ; we must allow that an explanation is 
mechanical even though the forms t)f tlie equation and fum^tioii 
differ from those, in l^igranges equations, proviiled that they 
tend i«) approach I-agrange*s fonns indefinitely under normal 
conditions. 

Again, we know that Maxwell tried the very interestiug 
i*x]>erinieut of lenioving the restriction of the variables in 
T^agi'ange*s e<iuatiions to geometrical magnitnili‘s, and replacing 
them by generalised co-ordinates defining tlu* ideetroniagrietic 
state of systems. In certain cases anil with siiitsible inti'rpre- 
tatioiis i)f Ids terms he fniiml that Lagrangt^s etpiation- lie.hl, 

that his equations had the same finin as l^ignmgc’s and 
expres.sed tin* observable facts, whilst the functiiiu T was of the 
same form as in tin* ovilinary l^igraiigi* eijiiatiims. .Nr«)W i.o onii 
can deny the interest and importaine <»!' this fact ; bill are we 
to define “ inecbanical " in such a sense that any region i)f 
phenomena in wbii-.li tin! laws can bi* e\)in‘.ssed by equfiti«*!;s of 
the Ibrni of La.granges, oven though tin* gmn*raliseil tai-tinli- 
nates be not merely spatial magniliides, shall he counted as 
rncclianioally explicabb; f Well, we anj simply siM*king l’"!- a 
ilefinition, and we havi* a shrewil sns)>ioion tliat mo>t jh^-ple 
who say that l.liey are (or are not) m«‘clianisis avi* fat inuii 
clear as to wlial ii is jm^c.isidy that thi*y are asserting iU* 
denying. Hence we shall (ht host at this stage* to distinguish 
two senses of nn?clianical (explanation, a milder and a more rigid 
one. If tlie iiiagnilvidi*s which Maxwell look as his generaUse»l 
co-ordinates lit* correhU(!d with spatial magnitudes defining thtt 
minute stnictni-i? of the eleotromagiietie systmn with which he 
was dealing, and’ if these invisible parts obey lAgrangti's 
(Kjuations in the strict mechanical senw*, it is natural that the 
correlated observable magnitudes Ukeii by Maxwell as co-ordi- 
nates should obey the ec[uati(ms. But the converse does not 
hold. Hencii we can distinguish a milder form of mechanism, 
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which merely asserts that any ii^ion of phenomena is to he 
called mechanioally explicable if thii measurable magnitudes 
which define the slate ol* a systoin within this region obey 
sonietliiiig like Lagrange’s eijuatioiis, and a more rigid form 
which will only consent to will the ])hcnoinena niochauically 
explicable if (to use the convenient expressions of Loreiit/.) t.hi^ 
“ macroscopic ” ob(.*.(Ii(mce to Li^'i-ange s equation lx? due to tin* 
“ microscropic ” olxslimice of the iniiinte parti(des of the system 
to these equations in the strict sense in which all generalised 
co-ordinat*is are spatial niagiiitudcs. 

§ 8. Tlnnv is, however, as ii, stH?ni> hi me, a rift mrditt 
between tla^sc two vi(^ws, which it is very imjiortaul to discuss. 
Wc talk of defining the state of a system by inagnitudos like 
temperature, electrical charge, ami so on, and wc? distinguish 
such generalised et»-ordiiiates fnmi the ]jurely geometrical ones 
c*mtoinplat<*d by the laws of nioudn. liut, if we (jonsider what 
it is that wc? actually uu?asuie when we say that we are 
ineasuriug icjmpcuature or charge, wt^ liud that it nearly always 
is a spatial niagniludc? or the cjliango or rate of change' c»i‘ one. 
To take an oxainjdc*. Maxwell found that he could express the 
cjlfects of t.W(» eireuits on each otliei iji terms of Liigraiige's 
equations if hi* tcM)k for generalised co-ordinates not iiiiMely iln? 
geuinelric^al cpianlilies defining lh(?ir ]>ositions and shapes, hut 
also cdectvieal charge as a co-ordinate q and current as If 
we consider, liowever. what is directly measured when wo say 
that we. iiieasiire a cnrreiil or a charge, it is always a spatial 
iiiagiiitiide, such as the deflexion of a galvanometer mv?dle. 
Suppose then that he. had rcekoned in with his system of 
circuits the galvanometi»rs with which h»? measured the curroni 
and the ballistic galvanometers with wfiich he ineasnied the 
charges, all his generalised co-ordinates would have been spatial, 
and the only outstanding feature of the so-called noii-s|Kitiii] 
ones would be that, wliilst in themselves spatial, they were 
supposed to stand for a certain physiciil state of matter. Hen‘, 
then, we liave got back to the strictly mechanical Lagrangean 
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cquatiulis, but without making any aKsuuijttioiis as to the micro- 
sc*.o}ii(‘. iiccompaiiiiiient of iiiiicroscopic phenomena. 

I <io not wish to contend tliat this invariably removes the 
distinct ion between inectlianism in the milder and mechanism in 
the nmre rigid sense, for 1 am not sure that it does. The 
dilHenlt V remains that what from tlie spatial point of view is a 
eo-nrdinaie may iieetl to be regarded from tlie |)hysieal |M»int of 
view as the diHercntial coellieieiit of a co-ordinate with rosjHJct 
to time if the formof Ligranges ec|uations is to be ke]»t. Thus 
a constant current means a constant ilellt*\ion of a galvano- 
meter neiMllc : lor me<‘hanical purposes the latter w'ouhl he 
regarded a^: a spatial (‘o-ordinate divining the stati; of tini 
Lralvanometer : from an electrieal point of view il would have 
to Im* ivijarded as the lime ditt'ere!itial-c*oefVu*ii?iil of a co-ordi- 
nate, it the form ol‘ Lagrange’s e(|iuit.ions is In* kepi. Still, 
this is largely a maMer of means of measurement elio.seii. If 
charge he measured statically, and current hy the rati* of dee.om- 
])osil.ion of water, the directly measure»l magnitudt*s wt)iild 
rc.spectivcly be a spatial magnitmle and the rate of ehaiige of 
one. Even in purely inechaiiical problems then* is scenetimes 
a ililhcnlly in hitting on the right gt»neialised co-» nil i nates, and 
a danger of mi.stake ihrough taking as a co-tndinate sonn* 
variable that contains a dilTereiitial coellieieut willi nisiM'd to 
time. 

All things coiisidereil ilieii, it seems not nrireasonablc to 
suggest that wherever Lagrange's equations are obeyed in 
tlie fwteiided sense whieh siicins involve non-gemiietrieal 
general isfrfl co-ordinale.s for the .s[K;eiliciilh)ii of a syst^nii, they 
are also olujyed in I be more restricted rneehaniciil sense, if we 
substitute for the snp[»o.sed non-geomotrical eoordiiiatcH the 
actual readings on some instrument which is siiid to measure 
the latter magnitudes, and remenilior that, such readings are 
always ultimately lengths or angles or their rates of charge. 
If this be so the milder sense of mechanical explanation 
involves the more rigid without necessitating any doubtful 
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asHuniptioHS as to the microscopic accoiiipaniincut of luacro- 
scopic phenomena. 

§ 9. It is now liigii lime to reluiii to the rij^ht hand of ilni 
Tjagrange’s ecpiations. We have seen that many jMjople \vh*i 
would call themselves mechanist.s would allow a certain laxiiy 
in the form of La^raii^es ecpialions ami in the natun* of the 
variables taken as general is<al eo-ordinales on the. hift hand sidt\ 
l>ut we suggested that a iniMsIianiKtic view is generally con- 
sidered to imposes restrictions on tin* functions Pr which are in 
no way neccssitatiHl by the laws of motion. Let us imw 
consider what these restrictions am. I think that what might 
be calletl a “high and «lry'* incchauist would onposc vmy 
severe restrictions, both on the form of tfie Fs and on the 
Tiaturc of tin* variables and tin*, eonstuiils c<»ntained in them. 
It is reiisonable to supp<ise that plM*iioniena are typiciil instances 
of mechanically explicable ones if they are treated in books on 
abstract dynamics and not in books on gem*ral physio. Now 
the tw(» main examples of such phenomena are gravitational 
attraetion and the impact of bodies. What is there ])ecnliar to 
them wbicli makes {ln*ni lyinciilly nieclianieal " transactions f 
Ijkil us takii gravitational attraction first. There ait* four 
})eculiarities about the form of tin* Ps here, p?) All t.ln* 
variables involvc»l in tin* P’s are of the same kiinl as tho.sf 
involvetl in T. We simply need to know the shapes, sizes, 
distances, and distribution of mass in the twtt systems. No 
property other than these, which inaydifier from one system lo 
another or in the same systtMii from time lo lime., is n.'eded. 
(b) One constant beside, imiss is needed I hat does not appear in 
T, viz. 7 , the giiivilational constant; but it is supposed to 
be the same for all systems at all time.s ainl in all conditions. 
(/;) The P’s eoiitnin no difl’erential coellicients of geomelriwil 
magnitude with respect, to lime. ’ (fO The P’s in all cases 
whatever are vector fiinetioiia, but in the pi'cseiit case they are 
vector functions of a special kind. They are eompounded 
vectorially from vecU>r functions which (*i)nt-aiii the distaiici^s 
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between points of S and points of 8' by pairs, the gravitational 
constant, and the values of the density-distribulion functions 
for these pairs of points, and which have for direction that of 
the line joining the two points. This last- characu^ristic. is 
soiiielhnes thought to be guaranteed by the laws of motion 
themselves, but this does not seem to me to be true. Supjiose 
we take a magnetic pole as our system S and a straight wire 
carrving curreiil as our system S'. Then tin* P's are v(*ctor 
fnru tiMMs compounded vee.torially out of functions iiivtilviiig the 
distance hetwetm poinis on the wire ami the pole taken hy]>airs. 
Bn! these vectors arc never in the directions of tin* lines .j«»ining 
the jjuint-jwiirs. They are always at right angles to the i)la.ne 
eontaining the wire and tlie jiole, and henee at i iLdit atigles In 
these lines. 

The eomlilh)!! (//) is a very important. on(‘ from oui i»oini tif 
view. "Whe?! it is fnlHlled we may sav that the \*\- an- 
•• meelianieally analysihle. ' AV’lien this is ihe case the ai-tion 
«»f a wliole sy.stijiii S' is l oiuieclcMl in a perfectly ilelinite and 
extroniely simple way with that of its parts. S atnl S' eati be 
regard(.‘d as divi<letl up into mass-pi»ints ami I lie total aetimi o! 
S' on S can be regavded as the v(a:liir sum of a m*! of 
inliiiilesimal veelias each involving a jioint in S and a |ioiiit in 
S', i heir mas.se.s and .'•omeotln'r fronstant. These infinit<?-iii'a' 
vect<»r< will involve the eo-ordirrites of the point-pairs as: 
liiJVeioiices, and these diflineiiees will ati))ear in ihe function Ui 
the same way for all point-pairs. Tiie absoluh^ «'o-f»rdiiiales of 
each point in the pair may enter t-hrongli the functions 
ex}ire.ssing the «lensity-distnhution in the two systems, hut im 
eo-ordinfite of any third p<#iiit will enter. 

§ 10. The imparling of motion by impact, the other kind of 
transaction which i.- regartled as typically mechaiiu-al, jn)w 
demands attention. .Any case in which bodies hit each utliei 
or slide over each other requires for its (lomideU? deterinination 
a knowledge of two spexiial sets of natural laws hivside the laws 
of motion. AVe need to know the laws of elasticity anil those 
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of friction. And tlicse laws involve constants wliicli arc not 
the same for all kinds of matter, but (tiller from one system to 
another. In tli(‘ artificially siiii]ilificd cases of penfect smooth- 
ness or ronghncHH or of perfefjl elasticity, we do not avoid these 
special laws of nature ; wo fussunie them, but we also assume 
tiiat in the systems under consideration the constants become 
0 or I or X . Tims, irnpa('.t, whi<;h is sonietiinos regarded as 
mechanical transaction pnr t.irt.Unnu\ seems to me less 
inechanicar* in a itcrfectly delinitt^ sense than gravitation. 
For it has t.o lake account of propertu^s winch vary from one 
kind of niatier to aimtlKu*, whilst the gravitational constant, so 
far as we know, is indo]>L*nd(Mii of all (•.ircumstances. When 
]K‘oplo take ilie view llial all action is by impact, and this i.s 
conshlered a typiejtlly media ni«'{il view, th^v always make 
the assumplioii dial frielion and impin*l‘eet elasticity an* 
nier* ly th(» ma(uo.scnpic up]»earancus of microMJopic laansactioTis 
betvveoii syslems wliidi are frictionlo'j.s and perfectly elastic. 
The lemaining importanl. faclor in impact is that there is no 
noiiessity to analyse the. aclimj oi a system S' un a system S 
iu!i» actions lietween I heir ]»arls. 'Fhe peciiliai ity of gravilA- 
tioiiai itfjtinii was the simplicity «u the relation between the. 
action nf a wliul^j and that nf its parts: the peculiarity of 
impact is that (i«) analysis iiitu the actions of parts is needed 
to -‘xplaiii die dilleiviit aciiniis of .sj\stems with diflerent 
contigurations and distributions of mass. The dilVcrencc can be 
jiut still mon; aceurai-ely as follows. Wlien two systems act 
gravitationally <ui each other six triple integrals are needed 
wiKise arguments refer to points in each system and whose 
limits invoIv(‘ die homularies of both. When two systems 
act on each oilier liy iniiiael or friction we do indeed need 
two triple integrals, for we shall need to liutl the mass- 
centres of each. Hut the ai*gnmeuts and limits of each of 
these refer only to one of the systems respectively. AfiarL 
from these we merely need to know the points at which the 
bodies hit each other, tlieii* elasticities and coetlicienls of 
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friction, and their translational and angular velocities just 
before impact. 

§11. We are now in a position to see what nieiiiiings can 
be attached to the phmse “ mechanicially explicable.’' Several 
possible meanings have emerged, some making the phrase 
involve much mun? than others. Our ]U‘xt tii.sk will therefore 
be to arrange them in onler from thost^ which are lea.st to tliose 
whicli iire mo.st rigid in their demands. 

All mechaniciil ex])lanations imply that the phenomena 
under discussion obey cither IjUgmiige’s eipiiitions or some 
siibslitutc for tlnnn which approximates indefinitely to them 
for ordinary velocities. But. as we. have seen, Lagrange's 
eipiiitions (^in be interpreted in a more «)r less rigiil wsiy : 
(1) The mildest form of mechanism would sinpdy maintain that 
all .systems can U* determined by sets of co-ordinates, y, wliicli 
may include time, and must exclinb* dillereniijil ciKdlieieiits of 
co-orditiate.s with respect to time, Iml may include other than 
geometrical magnitude. That with these co-ordimites a funotim), 
T, can be fouml of Lagrange’s form, and ii function, I*, .'^ucb that 
l^agrange’s eipuitions hold, and de.scribe fully all thc‘ changes of 
the system. Xo special fi»rni is assumed for the fn .ctimi P. 
This mildest form of mechanism 1 will (will •' ilesc'i iplivi^ macro- 
scopic. mechioiism.’* ^2) At this stage a man who .still refuses 
to set limits to thi^ form of the P*s may yet make moo* rigid 
demands about the generali.si^d cu-ordinat(‘.s. He may in.sist 
that ullimalely they must be only times and geumetrieal 
magnitudes. '\ his view itself may lake two foi nis, a. milder and 
a more rigid one. (a) It may simply mean that, whatever we 
may choo.se to mil onr generalised co-onliiiates. what we 
actually measures art* ma'^siNs, geometrical iiiagni Indies, and times. 
These magnitudes arc rn/lrd currents, or charges, or temi»e.ra- 
tures, because of their relations, but in themselves they are 
geometrical. Tiie view tlieii comes simply to this, that in every 
1(^011 of phenomena the lieliaviour of any syst em which includes 
the* measuring instruments by which the )ibenoineiia an^ 
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investigated obeys I^agrange’s equations in the strict sense in 
which all generalised co-ordinates are geometrical magnitudes 
or times. This view I shall call “ metrical macroscopic 
mechanism.’* But (6) the luoni rigid view may be taken that 
the obedience of the non-geometrical generalised co-ordinates of 
a system to lAgrange’s equations is due to the correlation of the 
macroscopic i»lujuomena with microscopic transactions, which 
obey these equations in a form in which all the generalised 
Go-onliiiates are geometrical magnitudes or times. This view, 
unaccom])aiiied by any special limitations on the form of the 
P’s, 1 sliall r-sill ** lieterogeneous microscopic median ism.” This 
is as far as we can g<?t witliout imposing restrictions on t he form 
of the P’s. 

(3) The functions P might evidently l»e restricted bycon- 
tiniiig the independent variables to cerUin kinds of magnitude, 
or by making some s|»eeial asaumption ab(mt the constants, or 
by imposing some limit on the form r>f the function. The 
rigid mechanist would subject the P’s to all these restrictions : 
(a) In the first phuje, he would only allow P to contain inde- 
pendent variables of tlu* same kind as are admitted in T, vi/.., 
geometrical co-ordiiiaU*s, their first differential coetiicients witli 
respect to time, and time. There is something specially 
“mechanical” in an explanation which only allows on the 
right-hand side of J^igraiige’s e(j nations variables of the same 
kind as those to wliich the laws of motion confine us on the 
left-hand side. The theory that all action is by impact or by 
central forces conforms to these conditions, (ft) Again, the rigid 
mechanist would wish to assume that the distinctions lietwx'en 
one kind of matter and another, wood and iron ; or lietween 
one state of matter and another, r.r/., lictweeii an unmagnetised 
piece of iron and the sam<.* piece magnetised, .are only maero- 
Boopio differences, and that their microscopic coiTelates are 
always differences of number, configuration, and density. This 
means that he believes tliat the P’s ultimately contaiu no 
constant, other than mass, which differs from one system 

1 
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tc) another, but only some universal constant, like 7 in 
gravitational theory. The theory, if it were sincerely enter- 
tained, that the microscopic correlate of all the macroscopic 
phenomena of matter was a set of perfectly similar electrons 
would fulfil these conditions, particularly if we hold mass to be 
an electromagnetic phenomenon. In this case the universal con- 
stant would be C,the velocity of lighten vmm ; the only constant 
that would vary from one system to another, and would take the 
place of mass, would be electric charge. All variables would be 
geometrical magnitude or their first derivatives with resj)ect to 
time, and all the macroscopic differences betwiH^ii one kind of 
matter, or one state of matter, and another, would be those 
baaed on differences in respect of these variables among qualita- 
tively homogeneous electrons. Of course the form of Lagrange's 
equations would have altered somewliat, but only iu ways which 
we have allowed to be compatible with a mechanical view. 

I^astly, the rigid mechanist would impose restrictions on the 
form of the P's. He would insist either that all action is by 
imjiact, or that it is all by central foices. Now either of thesi' 
hypotheses involves a particular view of the connexion between 
the behaviour of a whole system and that of its scpar..te parts. 
The hypothesis of central forces, as we have seen, implies the 
possibility of a mechanical analysis in the sense defined above. 
The hypothesis of imp^ict removes the necessity for any analysis 
at all of the whole into the action of its parts. The view 
which would restrict the variables and consents in the way 
described I will call “ homogeneous microscjopic mechanism," and 
the most rigid view of all, whicli also restricts the fnrm of the 
Fa, I will call “ pui-e mechanism." 

§ 12. We have thus distinguished five meanings of mecluiii- 
ism. Two are macroscopic and make no assumption about the 
invisible correlates of observable physical phenomena. These 
are descriptive and metrical mechanism. All more rigid forms 
are necessarily microscopic. Heterogeneous mechanism is so 
from its definition, since it offers itself as a microscopic 
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explanation of descriptive mechanism. Homogeneous and pure 
mechanism, if held at all, must be held in a microscopic form, 
since they fly in the face of the observable facts if you interpret 
either of them macroscopioally. Macroscopically there are 
different kinds of matter with different specific constants and 
capable of different physical states which modify their 
mechanical action on each other. And the mechanical effects 
of whole systems of a heated mixture of oxygen and 
hydrogen) are not macroscopically connected with that of their 
separate parts by any laws which allow of a "mechanical 
analysis ” in the sense contemplated by pure mechanism. 

The philosopher (>r scientist, then, who asserts that every- 
thing must be mechanically explicable or denies that some 
region of plienomena siicli as growth or reproduction can be 
explained mechanically, must be reminded that his statement 
is susceptible of at least five different interpretations, and may 
l)e invited to tell ns whicii of the five correspondingly different 
propositions he is intending to assert or deny. In the mean- 
while our best plan will be to ask ourselves the following 
(|uestions : (1) Is thero any reason to suppose that everything 
must be mechanically explicable in one of these senses, and, if 
so, in which ? (2) Is there any reason to believe tliat some 
things are not mechanically explicable in any of these senses ? 
Ajs we cannot ask this (piestion at random of everything under 
the sun, I will chiefly discuss chemistry and then glance at life. 
(3) Has the {K)ssibility of a mechanical explanation in one of 
these senses (and if so, in which of them ?) anything to do 
with the possibility of treating a set of phenomena scientifi- 
cally ? Of course these questions are very closely connected 
with each other, but they are indepeudeiit enough to he 
separately discussed. E.g., if we found tliat there was no 
reason to believe that every set of plienomena could be 
explained mechanically, it would not necessarily follow that 
there was any reason to believe that any region of phenomena 
cannot be explained meclianically. For there may be no good 
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reason to believe cither of two propositions, one of which must 
be true and the other false. The proper order seems to be to 
consider the third question first. For, as we have seen, if it 
could be shown tliat t)ie possibility of scientific treatment 
involves the possibility of mechanical explanation in some 
sense, this would provide a strong and perhaps justifiable pre> 
sumption that, in this sense, everything must lie mechanically 
explicable. 

§ lo. Wliat is needed for the iwissibility of scientific 
explanation is that all phenomena shouhl obt;y aouu' laws, and 
that these laws should uot Ije too (complex for ns to be able to 
discover them. Apart from this latter (‘omlition it is quite 
unimportant what in particular the laws niay be. X(»w we 
have already seen thal mechanical explanation never means in 
any sense explanation that uses no laws except the laws of 
motion. I-agianire*s equations always involve among the F’s 
some special law of nature. It follows ihat the subjection of a 
region of pbeiioniena to Ligranges etpiatioiis cannot be a 
mfficuni conditicni of its being scientifically exjilieable, since the 
laws of nature involved in the Vs might be too eomp^ 'x lor us 
to unravel. Neither docs it appear to me tlial subject ion to 
[.^grange’s equatiun.s is a nrcf‘mi,ri/ condition of scientific 
explanation. Koughly siMsaking, the laws of motion, as 
embodied in J^igrange’s equations, assort that all inotiorts, how- 
ever caused, and in whatever sy.stem, are subject to certain 
formal laws. Tiiere are two factors then to he distinguished 
(1) the fact that all motions arc suhjetst a single set of con- 
ditions, and (2) the fact that tliese conditions are summed up in 
the form of Lagrange’s equations and in tiie form of the function 
T in them. Now it would ecTtainly he difficult and perhaps im- 
passible to have developed scientific explanation to any great 
length if the first condition had not been fulfilled. If, r^^., 
movements due to impact olieyed quiU^ different laws from 
movements due to electrical attraction ami the movements of 
iron systems from those of golden ones, tfie world would 
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perliaps have been complex beyond all hoptj of unravelling. 
Again, if these laws, though common to all movements, had 
been excessively complex instead of having tlie simple form 
and involving the simple functions of Lagrange’s equations, 
scientific explanation would perhaps have been lieyond our 
powers. We may ailmit then tluit probably the possibility of 
scientific explanation do(\s depend on the existence of mme 
general laws of motion, and on these laws being mathematically 
of a tolerably simple form. 

There seems no necessity whatever that the form should be 
that tmibodied in Lagrange’s equations. Keally satisfactory 
scicnlitic explanatioii must he in terms (»f measurible magni- 
tudes and thcii' correlations. Xow. it is only gee metrical 
inagiiitudes. la[)se^ of time, and iiiiussos which can be directly 
measured satisfiKMiuMly. The measurement of time by clocks 
and of mass by weighing ultimately comes down to the 
measurement of g('oiiietrical magnitudes. This is obvious in the 
case of tJmc ; and, in wm'ghing, what we actually observe Ls the 
levelness of the lieam or the equality of the swings of the 
pointer of our Ijalaiice under given conditions. Hence it is very 
inil)oitant fr)r the jiossilnlity of scientific explanation that at 
any rate something likt' metrical microscopic mcchanisin should 
be true, t.hough it need not cake the precise form of Lagrange’s 
equations. It would be bad enough if miiuy substances had 
s|)ecifi(*. properties like magnetised iron, even tliougli all the forces 
called into play by them obeyed the hiws of mechanics ; for I 
should then have to Uike emlless precautions in weighing a 
substiince A on a bjdanc*' made of .'substance R. But the com- 
plications would become fearful if. beside this, the laws of 
statics and dymimics differed according to the nature and state 
of the substance that: [ was trying to woigli ; for I should then 
have to work out the whole theory of the balance separately 
for each class of substance. 

We see, tlum, tluit the relevance of metrical macroscopic 
mechanism to the possibility of scientific explanation involves 
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nothing of profound metaphysical importance, but depends on 
two limitations of the human mind : (1) the limitation of our 
senses which pravents us from making very accurate measure- 
ments of anything but spatial magnitudes, and (2) the limita- 
tion of our understandings which prevents us from dealing with 
very complicated and non-analysable laws. The fortunate fact 
that this form of mechanism does seem to hold very widely, 
and perhaps univei'sally, in spite of there being no trace of 
logical necessity that it should, may be pi’esented to aspiring 
Gifford Lecturers, who will, doubtless, know what to do with it. 

§ 14 . Metrical macroscopic mechanism is then in some form 
probably a necessary condition of seientitic explanation. Is it 
suflicient, or tloes science demand mechanism in some more 
rigid sense ? Certainly it is not suflicient, for the s|)eciai laws 
of nature, which, as we know, 111*0 always needed in any expla- 
nation in addition to the laws of motion, might be too coni[>lex 
in form for us to divine and unravel them. If this fni'ther 
demand is to lead us to one of the other kinds of mechanism at 
all, it will not let us stop merely at heterogeneous microscopic 
mechanism. For tiiis only offers a special explanation of such 
macroscopic mechanism as is found, and ])Uts no limiUtions on 
the form, the constants, or the inde})endi!nt variables of the 
special laws of nature. 

Before we go any further it will b(‘ well to make nuil*- 
clear the relation lietween microscupit; explanations aiul 
mechanism in the more rigid sense which we have now to con- 
sider. l..ogically, tliere is no necessary connexion Ixitwcen the 
two, and the fact that iluMiiore rigid forms of mechanism arc all 
microscopic is due to the constitution of the actual wrtrld, not to 
the laws of logic or matliematics. A micMoscopie ex]>laualion 
simply means that directly observable maeroseopic phenomena 
and tlieir laws are explained hypothetically as the results of 
systems of 2>articJes whi(;li are too small to Ik; directly olworved. 
It is thus obvious, at any rate, that a microscopic explanation 
does not imply mechanism in any sense : since the microscopic 
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movements might not obey Lagrange's equations, and the micro- 
scopic special laws might not be of the type demanded by the 
more rigid forms of mechanism. Thus the atomic theory in 
chemistry is microscopic without being mechanical in the strict 
sense, for it assumes different kinds of microscopic particles, 
and it does not make any special assumption that the laws of 
their interaction ai-e mechanically analysable. Similarly, there is 
nothing in the definition of the more rigid forms of mechanism 
to imply the necessity or even the possibility of a microscopic 
explanation of macroscopic phenomena. In practice all the 
more rigid forms of mechanism require a microscopic analysis 
of phenomena, but tliis is simply because they are palpably 
false if asserted to apply dii ectly to all macroscopic phenomena. 
Macroscopically tliere are <iiffcreiit kinds of matter with 
differeut specific proptu'ties, and capable of differences of state 
which can lie perceived by the senses, and so homogeneous 
mechanism is certainly false if applied macroscopically to the 
wliole uuivei*se. Again, macroscopically, there are laws of 
nature, which an* not capable of a iiiecliaiiical analysis, e.Aj,, 
the laws of electro-magnetics. Hcsnce pure mechanism is cer- 
tainly false if it asserted to hold macroscopically of eveiy- 
thing in the world. Thus the connexion between homogeneous 
or pure iiieclianisin and microscopic explanation is that, if 
these forms of mechanism be true al all, they must be true 
inicroHcopically, since they are certainly false macroscopically. 

It is exceedingly important to be clear on this point; for, 
if we are not, ineclianisni may get the credit of the successes 
of microscopic ami-Iysis. Now there is no doubt that pure 
mechanism deserves a certain ndlected credit from the success 
•of the dynaniie^l Iheovy of gases, for that theory does, so far 
as I know, always assume that the action between molecules is 
either by iiniMict or by central forces, aiul thus fulfils the main 
demands of pure nieehanisni. The only demand that is left 
unsatisfied is that of homogeneous mechauisni, since the 
dynamical theory of gast^s docs sssiime ultimately different 
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kinds of molecules. Ilul I do not think that pure mechanism 
deserves tO shine in the light reflected from the successes of 
the atomic tlicory in chemistry or of the electron theory. 
The atomic theory contiiulicts homogeneous mechanism and 
makes no assumption in favour of pure mechanism. It is useless 
to say that iierhaps the diflei'ences l)etween an atom of oxygen 
and one of hydrogen are merely differences between the number 
and contiguration of two difl'erent groups of })recisely similar 
particles, whose laws are mecliauically analysabltj. Perhaps 
they arc. But since chemistry has no need to make any 
assumption on the (picstion one way or t\u\ other, the 
success of the atomic theory up to tlie present can have no 
tendency to support this view, and tlierc^fore (ian reflect no 
orcdit on homogeneous or pure mechanism. Again, the i'unda- 
meiital laws assumed on the electron theory are not of the 
nature of central forces, so that whatever en;dit the sucjcess 
of the theory may reflect upon homogeneous mechanism it 
leflects none upon pure mechanism. 

1 think, then, that we are justified in saying that the 
possibility of dealing scientifically with a given n‘''if>n of 
phenomena does not imply that it must l>e himm to olmy 
even microscopically the rnorc rigid forms of mechanism. And 
if anyone says that its explicahility must de|)(*nd on ils mimlly 
doing this, whether the fact be known or nol, he is asstu ling a 
pure dogma, for w'JiicJi, from llie nature of l lui cas(», there can 
be no evidence. What is necessary is tliat the, ultirnatii laws 
of nature and kinds of matter should not Ut too numerous or 
too complicated. No doul)t pure mechanism with its perfect 
qualitative hoiijogeiieiiy and its mechanically analysable 
ultimate laws i‘epn\seiits the simplest conceivable assumption 
as to entities and their connexion.s. As such it has an elegant 
simiilicity which we cannot too highly admire on icsthetic 
grounds. But we do r)iirselve.s an injustice if we think that we 
cannot get on with somewhat more complicated entities and 
laws than this ; and w'e perhaps j>ay Nature too high a com- 
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pliment by aHsuining it. himt be as logically beautiful as we can 
imagine that it iityjld be. We may admit with Mr. Dombey 
that “ Nature is a liighly lespeetable institution/’ but we need 
not stake our faith in science as its lieing so terribly respectable 
as that iiiathcmatical Mrs. Grundy — pure mechanism — demands. 

§ 15. An objection which I. iiuagine might be made at this 
point is the following: No doubt the example of cliemistry 
shows us that a large region of phenomena can be scientifically 
dealt with without making any assumption that it is even 
microscopically mechanistic. But genuine scientific explana- 
tion will not he content with dividing the world into regions 
with special entities and law.s, and dealing with each region 
weiKirately. It will want also to see and explain the connexion 
l)etweeu the diflereiit regions of jihenomena. And this is 
impossible, unless tlie more rigid forms of mechanism be true 
of the world, at least mi( r(t.scopieally. 

Now this really is an imtK>rtaiit assertion. In order to test 
it let us see how far a general scientUic view of the world 
would remain jiossihle if we accepted the milder kind of 
iiieehanism, vix., liial something like Lagrange's equations hold 
for all mnvmmmts, wlietlua* microscopic or macroscopic, but 
dro))ped tlie more rigid views. We are to suppose then that 
there may lie ulliuiaiely diflei'enl kinds of matter, and that the 
laws of nature may not be of the kind couUmiplatcd by homo- 
geneous ur by pure lueeluinisni, ami we are to see how miieli 
uuitication >voiild remain possible. This is practically where 
we should si ami if we accepted the present chemical eleinoiits 
as ultimate, and niaile no sjiecial assum])tions as to the kind of 
laws govei'iiing the interactions of atoms, over and above tlie 
general condition that their moviMiieiits wen* subject to 
Lagrange’s equations. The macioscopie world would then 
consist of various aiTangemeiits of various kinds of ultimate 
atoms moving aUmt in various ways. The nature of the laws 
between the ultimate kinds of atoms, whatever they may be. 
renders only certain kinds of grouping stable. These stable 
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groups are compounda Now what we should presumably find 
in such a case would be a hierarchy of laws rising from those 
which deal with the most abstract and general characteristics 
to those which only deal with characteristics peculiar to certain 
kinds of groups. At the bottom of the hierarchy would come 
the laws of motion which only refer to configuration, position, 
and motion, and do not by themselves suffice to determine any 
motion. These, we have assumed, ai'e common to the atoms 
themselves and to all aggregates of them. Ihit there might also 
be some particular laws of nature which only involve the 
same characteristic in all groups. For instance, all our groups 
will be aggregate in space with certain positions, motions, and 
configurations. Now there might quite well lie some laws 
which only depended on these properties and did not depend on 
the particular kind of atoms which were contained in a group. 
Such laws would be less general than the laws of motion, but 
more general than any that depended on the particular nature 
of the atoms in a group. For all groups l»ave aouit configura- 
tion ; hence these laws would sliow tlieniselves inacroscopically 
in so'm form in any group of any order. Of course t hey might 
show themselves inacroscopicsilly iu very dilferent lorms in 
different groups, (i roups whose .structure was siinilar might 
be expected to obey the same forms ul’ these laws ; those whose 
structure was iliff'erent, different forms: hut, in .iny ease, the • 
different forms would all dei)en<l on the, one cliaracleristic oL' 
structure in a uniform way, and thus the various laws could in 
theory be unitfjd in a single explanation. As a s])ocial case 
there might be laws wliich were jiree.isely the same (ami not 
merely different speciti cations of a single general law) for all 
possible groujrs. Tlic latUir, if such tlum; he, w(uild l»c tfje 
next most general laws in the hierachy. An example is the 
laws of constant and of multiple proportions in chemistry. The 
next set of laws in the iiieiurchy would Ix) those which 
depended on strticlure in a uniform way, but took dificrent 
forms for dilferent kinds of structun;. These would be the 
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laws of what we call the physical as distinct from the chemical 
properties of bodies. An example would be the rotation of 
polarised light by compounds containing an asymmetrically 
linked atom. It is now clear why such laws will reappear in 
some form in every group of every order. 

§ 16 . Next would come those properties of first order groups 
which, while they may dci)end partly on the configuration of 
the groups and on the motions of their constituent atoms, also 
depend on the particular nature of the atoms in them. Such 
properties, and laws in terms of them, will not be able to be 
regarded as itistances of a single law if, as we are supposing, 
the differences between the various kinds of atoms be irre- 
ducible. The cliaiactenstic behaviour of each chemical com- 
pound will then have to be studied separately. This, however, 
does nut preclude all hope of further unification. A’.//., it is 
quite iiimi to us to take a series of compounds of the same type, 

of the same structure, to nsplacc a given atom by others in 
turn, and to see if we can find any general laws. The laws 
connecting the properties <if wholes with tliose of their parts 
will be far mon^ comidiciited than those contemplated by pure 
mechanism with its mechanical analysis, for they will ben joint 
function r)f the structure of the compound, the nature of the 
atom under investigation, and the natures of tlie remaiiiiug 
atoms ill the compound. Pnit there is nothing theoretically 
hopeless in the task of trying to liud general laws eoiinectiiig 
the proiierties of oompouiuls with those of their constituents 
when it is once clearly understood that this simply means 
changing one independent variable at a time in a function 
which involves several, and whose form is unknown to us and 
seeing wliat general laws emerge. Further unitieation than 
this in this particular tlirection will, of course, remain impiisibh* 
if the diffei'onces between tliffermit atoms he ultimate. 

Now it is obvious tliat there might groups of higher 
order than the first with special laws of their own. Let us see 
what this means. There might be certain groups of compounds 
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inaiTitaiiiiiig for a time, within certain limits, a characteristic 
structure and a cliaracteristic proportion between the amount 
of the conipoiimls in them. A very simple example would be 
a crystal with water of crystallisation ; a very complex example 
would be an organised body. Now, in the first place, we should 
expect these groups to exhibit the laws of mechanics, physics, 
and chemistry. They would obey tlie laws of motion by our 
fuiuhnnental assumption. Again, they have configurations and 
motions, and so they will obey all those laws wliich only refer to 
such properties. They might concidvably (‘xhibit the latter 
laws in new forms, because, c.v hypothm-y we are dealing with a 
characteristic kind of structure ; hut still the new forms are 
not ultimately new laws hut only special lY^sults of a common 
principle concerning the relation of structure to properties 
applied to a specially complex kind of structure. 

§ 17. But it seems to me that they might also have proper- 
ties and obey laws of their own which were not deducible from 
any wo had learned by studying mechanics, physics, and 
chemistry. The properties of f*ompounds, as we siiw, are 
doubtless functions of their structure and the motion of their 
sitoiiis, and of tlui peculiar properties the atoms themselves. 
The laws of such compounds have licc;n studied by isolating 
the compoiind.s as much as pos.sihle from everything else, and 
so dealing as far as possible with |nir(^ castw where only the 
structui-e and components of the ]»articular compound under 
investigation were likedy to be iidevant. Of course you never 
can in practice study one coiiipouml in the absenee of all 
other?, since there will always Ije others present in the vessels 
that, you use in your experiments, in the room where you 
perform them, and s(j on. Still we can learn by varying the 
conditions that variatio?is in a vast iiumlxu* of factors are irrele- 
vant to the properties of a eoinpouiid, and when we }issert in 
chemistry that compound C lias properties jti . . we must 
be understood lo mean tJiat it has these under all those condi- 
tions which are coiivenieiiily, but not with strict accuracy, 
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summed up by the phrase in isolation." Now in a group of 
the second order onr .compound is in speoial conjunction with 
other compounds, and it is in a dilFerent conjunction from any 
under which it was tested in tlie laboratory when we said it had 
such and such iiroperties. This is especially true if the second 
order group be a living organism. Hence, all that we an; 
justified in s^iying is that the properties and laws of* a si;(M)nd 
order group will be functions of the structure of it, and of its 
subordinate groups, and of the si)ecial elements in all these 
groups. We are not at liberty to assume that eacdi subordinate 
first order group will obey precis(dy the; same laws as it did 
when we investigated it under ipiile different conditions. To 
assume this is to assiiim^ that the function eoriuecting the 
structure and ciimpoiieiits of a second oitlcr group with (^ach of 
its properties is analysahle into a sum of functions each 
involving only the structure and components of one of its 
suhordinate first, order groups. This may be true, and it will 
1)0 very nice if it is ; but we have no right to assume it without 
investigation. 

Perhaps I can make the point clearer to some ])eople in tiie 
following way; l-ct A, 1>, C be compounds in the chemical 
sense, if., first order groups. I/t'l X be a second order group 
consisting of A, 12, and C in certain definite proportions ami 
pOBita|ons, and with a definite structiu’e in space. Let the atoms 
in A-k . . eip, those ill U be /8i ... those in (' 

be yi ■ . . Jr- lA’st us call the stnictui-es of A. 11, and C, 
^■ai Vb» fi^-nd (Tc, respectively, and the state of their surronnilings 
Sa, Sb, and S^, respectively, 'riieii presumably the chemical 
behaviour of A is /a («i • - ®'a> Sa\ that of H is 

. . ffg, (Tb, Sb)i and that of C is ^ 0(71 • • 7^* ®e). 

What we know from ordinaiy chemistry is that over a very 
wide range of variation a change in the variables S^, Sr, S(i is 
irrelevant. Naturally, we never know that all possible changes 
in them will be irrelevant. Now take the bebaviuiii’ of the 
second order complex X. In the first place, we can write this 
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as fx (A, B, C, axf Sj). Here ax refers to the structure of the 
second order complex in terms of the first order complexes 
taken as elements, and by Sx to the surroundings of the complex 
X taken as a whole. Now let us consider, «.r/., the behaviour of 
A in this complex. B and C, with their structures and com- 
ponents, <7x, the structure of the complex, and 8x, the surround- 
ings of the complex, will now all be lumped together as S^, the 
surroundings of A in the function /a (ai . . op, o-a, Sa), which 
expresses A’s chemical bcha\'iour. Now all that we know from 
chemistry is that the value of the latter function is unaltered 
or alteiB in certain known ways over a wide range of variation 
of Sa ; we do not know that it will remain unaltered or will 
alter in any of these ways if Sa l^e varied beyond these limits. 
Now in some second order complexes, such as living organisms, 
Sa will he very different from any of the surroundings which 
have been tried in ordinary chemistry, and it will not, there- 
fore, be sui-prisiug if A should exhibit new and unex|>ected 
properties. The same remarks of course apply to B and C. We 
should doubtless express this fact, if it proved to be a fact, 
verbally by saying that A, B, and C had latent 'hemical 
propertie.s, which were always present, but only a]»[)carcd in 
certain special surroundings. There is no objection to this 
mode of expression so long as we remember that it is purely 
verbal, and that it does not alter the fact that some part of the 
behaviour of the second order complex could be neither deduced 
nor suspected from a knowledge of the behaviour of its parts in 
other surroundings. 

§ 18. We are now in a |K)8ition to see what is the alterna- 
tive to the more rigid kinds of mechanism, and how far scientific 
explanation is conii)atible with this alternative. If there 
be ultimately diflerent kinds of matter, and if some of the laws 
of nature involve one irreducible property of matter and others 
another, the ideal of science must be a hierarchy of laws. Most 
general of all will be the laws of motion, which, however, are 
in a peculiar [Kisition, being only limitative, and not sufficing 
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by themselves to determine any motion. Next come the special 
laws which depend solely on structure, and motion, and other 
properties common to all kinds of matter. These, in some form, 
will apply to all groups of all orders, for all will have structures, 
and they and their parts will be capable of moving. They may 
exhibit different forms in different groups, but all these forms 
will be special cases deducible from the particular structure of 
the group and the geneml laws. Then will come laws whose 
general fonn dofiends only on structure and motion, but which 
involve the particular properties of particular kinds of matter 
as constants. So fai' we have 1)een at thc^ level of mechanics, 
physics, and what is often called in physical text-books 
“properties of niatUu.*’ Next come those laws of first order 
groups, which de[)end mainly on the nature of the constituents 
and the structure of tlie group. They will no doubt depend on 
the external .surroundings too, but we may be able to see that, 
within a wid<^ range of variation of these surroundings, the 
properties of first order groups remain constant or vary but 
slightly and in easily determinable ways. This is a really new 
sti^e; and the laws of this stage cannot he deduced or 
suspected from tlic laws in any lower stage in the hierarchy, for 
here we have new independent variables — the special natures 
ot the constit ueiil atoms — which, rx hypotlied, are irreducible and 
MMke not involved in the earlier laws. 

^This fact, however, does not prevent the discovery and 
QOEi^latioii of laws ul this stage. Our plan here is first to keep 
structure and surroundings constant and to vary constituents 
one by one: then to keep constituents and surroundings 
constant and varj' structure, and so on. We may thus hope to 
obtain soiius general results that are not merely confined to one 
group, but connect the properties of groups with those of their 
constituents. Next, there may perfectly well be second order 
groups, some of wliose prot)ertie8 depend mainly on their 
component first order groups, aud the proportions and relative 
positions of these. Such ^pi>s will of course obey the laws of 
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mechanics and physics in the sense dcfiiieil. Even if they show 
physical properties whicii have not been met with elsewhere, 
we may suppose tliat this is simply dm; to their special struc- 
ture, and that the new pliysical properties would be deducible 
from the general laws connecting structure with physical 
properties, and from a knowledge of the t)eculiar structure of 
the group. We may also supjiose that many of the chemical 
properties of the constituent iii*st order group will remain. 
But we are not justitied in assuming this ftn* all. The special 
association of lirst order groups t*) make a second order group 
involves a great change in the surruiimliiigs of all the first owler 
groups. They are now in very dilfeient surroundings from 
those in which they were investigated by ordinary chemistry, 
and we have no right to .‘issiime that this c'.liange may not make 
a relevant diffei-ence in their l)chavioui’. Tin* ]iositiou here is 
not parallel to that i)Ossil)le appearance of uijexp(H.*ti*d physical 
properties in second order complexes, which we have already 
mentioned. These were all, in thetuy at least, explicable as 
special cases of a gcmual law. But tlie ultimately difreiX5nt 
nature of atoms, if tnn.*, prevents the laws of the various com- 
pounds being regarded as sjiecial cast?s some one genci-ul law. 
For the dillerences of the atoms would In* nltiiiiatc and quali- 
tative; of what single variable, tJien, could atomicr ilifleivnces 
be regarded as specifications ? These laws, tlierefoiv. oi second 
order groups, would be really a frc.sh stage in lair hierarchy. 
They would imt be any the less lam for that. The only 
practical effect would be that second older complexes would 
have to be studied, foi* these properties at least, as a relatively 
new type of entity, and that we could not hope completely 
to explain their behaviour from the com))lelest knowledge of 
their structure, their cuiiqKjiients, and the* behaviour of the 
latter in other surroundings. 

It is true, then, that unless homogeneous mechanism at 
least be accepted, science must take the form of a hierarchy 
of laws of which the liiglier and more spccialisetl cannot be 
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reganled an merely particular cases of the lower and more 
general. If liomogeneoiis mechanism be accepted, we do have 
a unitary system of explanation holding at all levels ; and all 
differences are due to differences of arrangement or motion in 
what is qualitatively alike. If in addition pure mechanism he 
accepted, the laws connecting structure and behaviour are j)f 
a peculiarly simple type and are (?very where the same. These 
seem to be the theoretical advantages of uieclianisin ; it should 
now 1)0 perfectly clear that science crni do without it, but thfit 
if it were true there would be more unity in the world than if 
it were false. So far Jis I am aware, piactically no scientist, 
wliatever may be bis theoretical predilections, actually works 
with the theory of pure mechanism (which indeed has begun 
to accpiire a faintly mid- Victorian tlavour like crinolines, back- 
pai tings, and the philosophy of Mr. Spencer). Even homo- 
geneous m^^chanism is hardly used by anyone ; the electron 
theory, which gets nearest toil, has its positive and its negative 
particles. 

§19. It n«)w remfiins for us to ask whether there beany 
reason l«) suppose that the more rigid forms of mechanism 
are true, and whether t here he any reason to suppose that they 
are false. Well, there seems to he no strong reason to think 
that they are true. Soieutilic explanation, as we have seen, is 
hj uo ineaiis deiiendeiit on their truth, and, even if it were, 
no guarantee tlial they must be true. Is there 
my- strong uwisuii to think that they are false ? Here wi* 
nntBt distinguish. Macn»sco]iically they are certainly false, 
and up to the stage to which microseupic explanation have so 
far been carried, there is no reason to think tliat they are true. 
But there are orders of microscopic explanation, as is shown by 
the molecules of the gas theory, the at-oms of chemistry, and 
the electrons of physics. At. none of these stages have we 
reached a rigidly inechauici-il ex])lauation, but we cannot tell 
whether it might not ho possible to go a stage further and 
analyse electrons into perfectly homogeneous paiticles obeying 

K 
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a simple law c»f central force. So long as this is possible, it is 
possible that mechanism in its most rigid form may be true of 
the material world. 

But the material world, in this sense, is very far from Injing 
the whole known universe. T am not here referring to the 
fact that there are also sucli iliings as minds in the world ; for 
I do init think that we need (jredit any mechanist who is 
intelligent enough to lx; worth our steel with the preposterous 
view that the laws of mind are a ml must he (raj »a hie of 
mechanical explanation. 1 am referring to the macroscopic 
appearances : the colours, sounds, temperatures, etc., which we 
certainly perceive, and of whose existence, at any rate so long 
as we ])erceive tluMii, we are necessarily more certain than of 
the existence of any hypothetieal micri»sc*>pie mechanism put 
forward to account for their onler. These* things are certainly 
real and they must he (Minneoretl in some way with the sup- 
posed microscoj»ic iiieclianism. Xow there are, of course, 
dozens of alternative views whi<h might he held as to the 
nature of these sensihilia and their eonne.xioii with the mole- 
cules, atoms, or other particles of mici»>scopio im^chan’ -ini. But 
these vie.ws, 1 think, reduce to one of four altenialives. (e) I t 
maybe held that colours, tcmperalures, etc., are properties i»f 
bodies and that one functiou of tJic microscopic mechanism of 
these bodies and of our body is to e.ause oiii' minds from time 
to hecomo asvare of these properties. Or (A) it mighl he held 
that they are not properties of bodies, hut an; created under 
certain circumstances by the micro.scopic im;elianism of onr own 
and of other bodies and are then jiereeived by our niimis. Or 
(V^) it might be held that they an^ (neatcsl as well as perceived 
by our minds when these arc suitably sliniuhiled by the micro- 
scopic mechanism of onr IxKlies (xmibined with, f)r set in motion 
by, that of other Ixalies. J.riistly, (d) it might be hedd that the 
microscopic Tri(x;hanism is a mathemati(;al fiction and that the 
only existents are the sensihilia. On this vi(;w tin; niicroscopic 
mechanism and its laws arc simply mathematical rlcseriptioiis 
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of soDfiibilia and their laws. Ordinary scientists appear to rest 
in a most unstable compromise between (a) and (<;) ; (a) being 
held for primary (lualilies anti (c) ft)r secondaries. Between 
those views they oscillate as convenience or sliocked common- 
sense may dictate, piling, as a rule, on top of these incoherences 
the ailditional absurdity Lliat secondary ({ualities are nothing 
at all. 

Now it is clear that any view such as (b), which makes the 
micrtjscopic niechanisms vrealc sensibilia ascribes to it proper- 
ties which are ilagraiitly incapable of mechanical exjjlanation. 
With the vi(‘W (r), the responsibility of creating sensibilia tails 
on the mind and the microscopic mechanism is left with the 
tsisk of stimulating the miml lo this act of crcMition and 
perhaps in tli(‘ act of perceiving what it has created. In view 
(rt) its function is still to stimulate the mind, but now only to 
percei)tion and not to creation. But in either case the laws 
according to which the iii<*chaiiism .stimulates the uiiiui, whether 
to creation or to iierceptioii, can hardly be mechanical laws in 
any intelligible sense. In fact any theory which counts the 
microsco|)ic mechanism a.s rciil and not as a mere mathemalical 
construction iiuist recognise three diUereut kinds of laws : — 
(i) those obeyetl by matter in its mutual action, (ii) tho.se 
according to whic^h mailer aliects mind : and (iii) those of 
minds :ind their states. The last are admitted not to be 
iifefthaiiical ; and the mure we tly lo iuicro.scopic explanations 
to j^teli up the obvious rifts in the mechanisin of the macro- 
aco^c world the nioic important and numerous will laws of the 
second kiiul Iniconie. Now these laws cannot in any reasonable 
sense be called niochanieal, since on one side we liave the 
movements of matter, and on the other, at least a perception tif 
the mind, and, on some views, also a creation by llie mind. 

§ 20. 1 will conclude with a few observations on a most 

hackneyed sulijecl the connexion iHjtween mechanism and 

teleology. I di» not profess to understand precisely what 
people mean by teleology ; .sometimes they seem to mean an 
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observable fact, and sometimes a possible explanation of this 
fact. Thus we hear of internal and external teleology, and they 
appear to be regsirded as two divisions of a single notion. So 
far as I can see, this is a mistake. Internal teleology seems to 
be no more than the statement of the facjt that some systems 
exhibit a harmony between their parts such that llie mutual 
actions of these tend to preserve the system as a whole and to 
perform some definite function. This is an observable fact, not 
a theory. E.xternal teleology is a special hypothesis U) account 
foi' this fact, viz., the theory that systems which cxliibit 
internal teleology in this sense do so because their parts were 
originally ordered with a view to this result by someone who 
desired it and foresaw that it would follow. It will then* fore 
mak(? for clearness if we drop the ad,je(itives internal and 
external altogether, and call the obsen-vabhj fact teleology 
pure and simjde, and the hypothetical ex[danation design ” 
and not teleology at all. 

Now, there are two kinds of objects in the woild which 
exhibit teleology imr f-tvAlnur. : these are iiinchiiufs and living 
bodies. In the case of machines, we know two th* igs : (a) 
that the laws according to which their parts act are, roughly 
speaking, mechanical, and that the co-o]ieration of the parts to 
the preservation of tlic whole or to the iierhu’inance of any 
definite function dr^pends on their shapes and arrangtunentt^ 
and (6) that the parts were shaped and armuged by some|M‘ 
who wanted a certain result and saw that this means wolpl^' 
bring it about. In the ('ase of living bcMlics, we are uncertain of 
two things : {a) we are uncertain whether in all their behaviour 
they obey mechanical laws in any of the mores rigid senses 
defined in this paper ; for, if there la* any complexes of higher 
order such as we have discussed, living bodies seem to be the 
most likely candidates for the position. (/>) We have no direct 
evidence that the parts of any existing organism were 8ha]>ed 
and put together by a mind which foresaw and desired a 
system wliicli should behave in the way in which these systems 
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do in fact behave. We know that no human mind designed 
organisms, and that no human hands constructed them, and we 
can trace their immediate origin back to very small (I will not 
be so rash as to add, very simple) ])ieceH of matter, connected 
however always, so far as we know, with other organisms like 
themsidveR. There is, momover, an additional complication 
about organisms which is not j)resent in machines. Certainly 
many, and ijerhajis all, organisms are connected with minds, 
and we do not know of any minds except in connexion with 
organisms. 

Teleological systems are comparatively rare; no one eou- 
templafing the known laws of matter could have anticipated 
their occurrence, still loss could he have anticipated that minds 
would turn up in connexion with some of them, would 
apparently develop pari paana with tliem, and would seemingly 
not occur except in this connexion. Hence, the existence of 
such systems is felt lu stand in special need of explanation. 

§ 21. For machines we seem to have a satisfactory explana- 
tion, so far as it goes, iirovided we admit that thoughts and 
volitions in minds can he part causes of movements in 
matter. Ollierwise 1 do not sec tliat the introduction of 
design helps us at all.* Now 1 confess that all the arguments 
.produced by parallelists and epiplieiioineiialists have never 
SQoioil^ to me to have the smallest tendency to disprove 
tb^^tioiL of mind on matter in a certain definite sense, 
dlfervation and expcriineiits do no doubt tend to prove that, 
oiiee starteil, the changes in a living body obey the laws of 
mot^ and the conservation of energy. But both these 
principles are merely regulative; they ilo not by themselves 
determine cither that a change will happen, or wlim it will 
hapi)en if it does so at all. 1 see no loason to doubt that voli- 
tions may be part causes of this ; and, unless they be so, explana- 


* Cf. my paper on “ Body and Mind,” in thoJ/ofi/gt, for a fuller treat- 
ment of this point. 
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tiona by design aiG simply what our naval and military friends 
would term *• eye-wash.” It follows that the more rigidly 
mechanical wc make organisnis, the more we make them 
resemble machiues, the more we shall be forced to recognise a 
cause of change in matter which is not mechanically explicable 
in the rigid sense of the term, if we want to explain the origin 
of such systems. 

At the same time tlie explanation of oiganisms by analogy 
to machines seems to me unsatisfactory for the following 
reason. Machines are explained by the actions of minds, but 
minds, so far as we know, only occur in connexion with 
organisms, and can tnily act on matter tlirough their oiganisnis. 
Tlius to e.xplaiii organisms hy design looks suspiciously circular. 
Suppose that urgaiiisiiis are machines constructed, not proxim- 
alely perhaps, but in their ultimate origins, by llod, according 
to a design in his mind. Is (vod^.s mind connected with an 
organism or not ? If not, it and its action on matter aix^ so 
unlike anything that wc know, that to (iompaiv organisms as 
machines constructed by Goil with watc.hes as machines con- 
structed by men, seems to ]»r<ivide no explanation. * ( so, who 
designed and constructed Goil’s organism ? It is liardly neces- 
sary to point out at this lime of day, that if you make God a 
creator as well as a designer and mover of iiiatler, all analogy 
with human action vanishes. v 

§ 22. I must note in passing what .seems to nii;: a bad bal 
easily explicable confusion. People have noticfMl lliat most aS 
perhaps all teleological systems have someth iug to do with min^fl 
In the case of machines the connexion is perfectly obvious, artit 
provides, so far as it goes, an explanation of the origin of these 
systems. In the case of organisms the connexion is fjuite 
mysterious, and provides no explanation whatever of their 
origin. 

But these dill'erences are slurred over hy muddle-headed 
people. They coiiihine the two facts (a) that niacliines are 
designed by minds, but do not have uiLiids, and (b) tliat 
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^ organisms liave minds, while it is not obvious what mind, if 
any, designs tlieiii ; and say all ovganisnis must have minds 
which control lludr action and development, lint tliey shall hi 
very little ones; we will cjill them entelecliies ; and perhaps no 
one will notice tliat there is anything wrong. This is the silliest 
of all ex])lanations. There is no magic in mind as such which 
will explain telerdogy ; a mind does not explain anything till it 
has wit enough to have designs and will onougii to carry them out. 
If yon want a mind that will construct its own organism, you 
may as well postulates (lud at once ; if he cannot {)erforin such a 
feat, it is scarcely likely that what is hidden from the wise and 
prudent will be revealed to entelechies. 

§ To conclude, Telecdogical behaviour is in itsell no sign 
that anything hut ineelianical laws in the most rigid sense are 
operating. Nothing could he more teleologieal tlum a watch 
or a motor-car. Wliatever laws lie operating, the behaviour of 
a sysUmi dc[iencis on its structure and its components as well 
as on genciral laws. On any view the question of teleology 
and its ex]ilaiiatiou comes back to the question : How did this 
system come to have the peculiar structure and components 
which (leteniiiiio in accordance with general laws that it shall 
behave in this teleological way ? In some eases the proximate 
answer is : liecausc a mind had certain designs and volitions, 
and was abb? by these to determine changes, iivst in its own 
oijlftniHin and iIilmi in external matter. Such an explanation 
involves tlie view lliat .some changes can be initiated by minds, 
and ^therefore the ejection of the more rigid, though not of 
tho^l^ks rigid, forms of mechanism, hi some cases this cannot 
be ^ven even as a proximal e answer, and in none is it an 
ultimate one, since it involves ivfereiice to an organism, which 
is itself a teleological system. So the ultimate question is: 
How do these particular material systems called organisms come 
to have their ]ieculiar structure and components. So long as 
we explain their origin by laws, whether iiieehauical or other- 
wise, wo merely referred back to earlier collocations of matter 
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and so on, ad infinitum, ^ The explanation in terms of a design- 
ing mind on the analogy of humanly constructed machines 
seems to involve a circle or to end in a mind so different from 
any that we know that the analogy fails, and it is hardly worth 
calling it a mind. The explanation by entelcchies rests on a 
confusion and avoids no difficulty which is raised by the notion 
of an external designer. The problem, so far as I can see, is 
extra-scientific and quite insoluble, and it has no bearing on 
the question of meclianism and its alternatives. 
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V.— PHILOSOPHY AS MONADOLOG^'. 

Ihj H. WiLDON (JaRR. 

Philosophy is monadology, the science oi* the monad. The 
order and arrangeincut wliich it studies is the lyonadie 
order. The term was first made familiar in the celebrated 
work of Leibniz which bears that title. In adopting it I am 
not advocating a mere return to TAulniiz either for the formula- 
tion of a i)anieular doctrine or lor a new point of departure 
in philo.so])hical theory, I am simply suggesting that the term 
expresses, in a way whicli no other term will, the true technical 
subject of pliilosophy and the nature of its special task. We 
have come, it is true, to associate it with the special form 
which liCibniz gave it in his system, and more especially with 
the dilliculti(*s he strove to overcmne by the hypt>thesis of the 
pre-established harmony. 1 propose to use the term in a sense 
in which it seems to me no philosopher can reject it, because it 
llpdicates the fact of living experience which is the ground of 
"jmlnsophy as a distinct study. 

What, then, is this . facit of living experience i It is the 
niind of the finite iitdLvntluaL the mind which each of us expe- 
n|j^es ill himsiSf/ahd recognizes iu othei'^ Tliis mind is 
ii^rly unlike anything in the physical /^orld, and inde- 
scribable by any -id the categories \^Slich we classify 

physical things. '-In the ! first place, 'uonej’-^lT the spatial cate- 
gories apply to it at all', axurm the secolid place, the temporal 
categories acquire, wlieii predicated of it, an entirely diflereiit 
signification to what they have when used of physical things. 
The mind is a monad, and a monad is, in the words of Leibniz, 
“ a simple substance, ‘ simple ’ meaning that it is without 
parts.” The mind appea|£to us indeed at times as a sti*eam of 
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consciousness, and this stream seems to break up naturally and 
artificially into distinct and separate states, but reflection shows 
us at once that the states are not elements or constituents of the 
mind, for the whole undivided mind is in any one of the states. 
There is, it is true, a mental order or arrangement, but it is of 
a different cliaracter altogether from the order or arrangement 
of physical nature which we study in the mathematical and 
natural sciences. Tlic minil in its integrity is the subject of 
phiLusopliical science. 

At every moment of living experience, and IVom moment to 
moment of experience, we are confrimtc'd with lwc» orders of 
arrangoineiit to which we mu.st conform and to which all our 
actions are adjusted. Each order semiis iiidepeudeiit of the otliei*. 
and si‘lf-suflicing in its princii»le, and yet the two onh^rs .seem 
interdependent on one another. The one is atomic, tl»e order 
of nature; the other is monatlic, the order f»f mind. The two 
principles, the atomic and the monadic, seem irreconcilable. 
Moreover, each in its universality seems to exclude the other. 
Yet, to quote again the words of Leibni;;, the monad is a 
simple substance which enters into compounds.** Tlius every 
finite individual is a multi])licity and a unity. His living 
activity depends upon tlie union in one individual of two 
jirinciples which are antithetical ami divergent. The subjcict:. 
of experience is mind and body. The body relates the su]iii||ct 
to an order of nature of which the body is itself a ])art,^the 
mind encloses the •suhject in a private universe whicli had 
neither inlet nor oiiliet. I*>icli, mind and body, indicates a 
system of relalions and a principle of order or arrangement to 
which the imlividnal must conform. Let us turn, however, 
from these teedmieal and abstract formulations and see how the 
seeming ]>aradox is exhibited in plain facts of experience, 
illustrated in the most ordinary course of our daily life. 

I cuter a railway carriage in which other passengers are 
seated. I at once arrange myself according to the order which 
[ think of as physical reality. There i.s a space common to all 
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the objects, and the objects are juxtaposed within it ; there is a 
time common to all events, and the events are in a fixed relation 
of before and after. I and my fellow-passengers are physical 
objects among the other physical objects. We occupy space 
and have a definite range of acitivity, that is, a possibility of 
free movement within definite^ spatial and temporal limits. 
This order is an atomic order. Quite apart from any pliilo- 
sophieal or scientific difficulty in regard to the coiicef)! of the 
ultimate nature of an atom, the wliole order and arrangement 
is conceived as that ()f elements or constituents whose reality 
and individuality consists in adverse space occupancy. I and 
iny fellow-passengers ultimately consist of constituent parts 
from which it is possible to abstract every quality but one, 
namely, the occupation of a part of space. 

This then is the atomic order, and to belong to it or form 
part of it is in the common-sense and scientific meaning, to 
exist.. Ilut there is another order. Each of iny fellow- 
passengers is, like myself, a iniiul Each mind is a universe, a 
universe reflected into a centre iis though into a mirror, and 
every centre is an individual point of view. Between one mind 
and . another there is absolutely notliing in common, neither 
space nor time, neither object ii<»r event. To a mind all reality 
is experience, ami to each mind its own experience. All 
experience is personal experience. Thus I and my fellow- 
passengers each know only a private sjiacc and a private time, 
and the objects iind events which for each of us occupy this 
space and time are private and incommunicable. 1 look then 
at my fellow-passengers, aud I know that for each of them, as 
for me, there is a centre of attentive interest, and J know that 
everything which I find it convenient to say is common to all 
of us, is really for eiich mind an abstraction of some part or 
aspect of its own absolutely self-centred experience. The onler 
into which, for each mind, every new experience enters is not 
atomic but mouadic. Everything to which I attend becomes 
^rt of my experience, an organic part of it. It qualifies 
“ h 2 
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the whole, and it receives its character from the whole which it 
qualifies. 

Let us compare the two orders in i*egard to the dynamic 
principle which underlies them. 1 and my fellow-pasaenj^ers 
are so many physical objects of a definite form and structure 
who occupy space and endure in time. Like all physical objects 
we interact, and we interpret this as meaning that we belong 
to one and the ssime system of reality. Within this system 
every movement is exactly compensateil. We are causally 
related with one another within the system of which we aii^ a 
constituent pait. All this has come to seem very plain and 
self-evident, that is, to r<*quire no logical proof, and we name 
the principle which lioUls the i>arts of the system together in 
reciprocal relationship, causality. It would l)(^ impossible, of 
course, to demonstrate to anyone who should dispuU^ it that 
there is in fact an exact equivalence between every action and . 
reaction in the system, but the principle is so fundaincn telht; 
necessary to our concept of Kcieutilic reality iliat, though it 
be theoretically doublc'd, it cannot piaeticidly bo disbeliev^ 
The causal comjept depemls upon the atiunie c noepl, for 
although .space i.s divisible theoretically to infinity, yet wery- 
thing which occtipies it is determineil both in itself and in 
every part of itself by its external relation to every other j)art. 
This atomic order with its principle of external relatuuis and 
causal equivalence of action and reaction is the subjoct-nuitler 
of the natural sciences and their range is praclic.ally unlimited. 

I know, for instance, that my fellow-[>assengers are highly 
complex .structiirc.s organised on si coininon type for the per- 
formance of marvel lonsly co-ordinated sictimi.s. 'J'o all intents 
and purpo.ses the ruitural sciences open to me a raiigs! of iiKpiiry 
which is infinite ; but it is a distinct order of re.-ility, bsised 
upon a precise concept of a fimdsiineiital physical rciility common 
to all subjects of experience, in which (jacli has a definite 
place in a spsice order and a deriiiile span in a time order. The 
atomic order means, therefore, tliat 1 recognise a common world 
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in which I and my fellows and eveiy infinitesimal jiart of me 
and of thorn has its inalienable right to be. 

Let us now consider the monadic order. The coinmou world ! 
which exists for our bodies does not exist for our minds. Our 
mind is an inner which has no outer, and this is equivalent to 
saying that for th(‘ mind inner and outer have no meaning. ■ 
They are really distinctions which belong to the atomic order of 
the body. In intimate union with each of the conglomerations 
of atoms I call other people, which jf)stles against the 
conglomeration of atoms I call myself, there is an invisible, 
intiingiblc, im])enetrsible reality, not common to all of us, but 
absolutoly private to eacli of us. The elements or constituents 
of this world are tlmughts, feelings, sensations, desires, images, 
notions, recollections, purposes, iiileiitions, — but these are not 
atomic elemeuls. When my body dissolves, its constituents 
reniai!! ; they are only dissociated. When my mind dissolves, 
tbert‘, are no coiistitneiits whieb exist dissociated. The mind is 
individual and absoIuUdy indivisible. The phenomenon of 
dissociated ])ersonality, for <?xample, is altogether dill’erent in its 
principle from the common fact of material dissolution. 

The mind of a fiiiit^Mndividiial is a monad, and in using this 
term to denote it we im\in to indicate that the categories we 
employ in the physical ami biological sciences are inadequate. 
They are iiiadeipiate l>eeaus(* tliev arc fashioned to deal with 
compounds and analyse their components. The mind is nut 
compound hut simple, and only exists in its integrity. This is 
our reason for holding that philosupliy is science of tlie monad. 

•This twofold order of i-eality, atomic and monadic, is not 
only met with in tlie familiar case of the relation of mind and 
body, it is presfuit thronghoul the whole range of human 
knowledge. Whatever in the universe we can come to regard 
as a subject of exp«uience is a monad. T may illustrate my 
meaning if I adapt to moilern scieiitilic concepts a well known 
parable. “The Kingdom of iroaveii,” it was said, “ is like to a 
grain of mustard seed, which a man took and sowed in his field : 
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which indeed is the least of all seeds : but when it is ^rown, it is 
the gi'catest among herbs, and beconieth a tree, so that the birds 
of the air come and lodge in the bmiiches thereof.” The sort of 
miracle of natural processes which appealed to the spiritual 
teacher, and gave him his parable, is precisely the mystery 
which baffles tlie scientific systematiser. The small mustard 
seed is a constellation of molecules and atoms which obeys the 
atomic order of the physical world. Its analysis — (ihcmical, 
physical, electro-magnetical — oflers no <Iifflculty, neitlier, save 
for obvious pi-actical difficulties, does its synthesis. So far as it 
belongs to the atomic order its natui'o is transparent. But then 
there is .something else, something which makes tlie mustard 
seed no ])art whatever of the atomic order, something inde- 
scribable as anything, something wliich not merely defies 
scientific analysis and scientific synthesis, l»ut in respewd of 
which scientific analysis ami s*deiUific synthesis are meaning- 
less and absurd. We can analyse and syntbesis(i a constidlation 
of molecules, but we cjiiinot aimly.sti and .synthesise a past 
experience, or a present activity, nr a i>rospiH;tive end or 
purpose. These belong to a monadic orden-. It •.'ould, of 
course, be merely figurative to speak of the mind (jf a mustard ' 
seed, but when we eousider the mu.stanl seed iu the unity^. 
simplicity, and indivisibility of its individuality, holding in its 
jiresent activity its past and expressing itself from its own 
standpoint as a finite living imlividual i;cntre, the iiiuslard seed 
is a monad. 

Tfie monad is not tlaind’oiij the e.once.pt of an exalted order 
of existoiiC(3, trans(;einling or hovering above a lower miimlane 
order, il is any reality when we view it from its own imliviilual 
standpoint. Anything, however lowly and liowevcr liiiiif.ed 
the range of its activity, which we ai»i)rehcnd as being itself 
the subject of imlividual experience, — a subject i>wning its 
predicates, not a sul)stanci; displayed with its attributes to the 
contemplation of another, — is a monad. 

When we view the world in this asjwct of it we 8(?e what 
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Leibniz meant when he said “ the monads are the true atoms of 
nature.’* We can view the universe as consisting of monads 
and of nothing else. We cannot (ionceive a universe consisting 
of atoms and nothing else. A monad is a true unity, a unity 
winch makes a many one. An atom is a unit, not a unity, it is 
one of many. Leibniz gives us a striking illustration, as 
remarkable for its scientific anticipation as for its philosophic 
insight. “ In the smallest jiarticle of matter there is a world 
of creatures, living beings, entelechies, souls. Each portion of 
matter may be conceived Jis like a garden full of plants and 
like a pond full of fishes. But each branch of every plant, 
eiWth member of any animal, each drop of its Ihpiid parts is also 
souH^ such garden or poml. And 1 hough the earth and the air 
which are Ixitweeii the plants of the garden, or the water which 
is between the fish of the poml, ho neither plant nor fish, }et 
they also contain jJants and fishes, but mostly so minute as to 
he imperceptible to us. Thus there is nothing fallow, nothing 
sterile, nothing dead in the universe, no chaos, no confusion 
save in appearaiu.'ie, somewhat as it might appear to be in a 
pond at a 4listance, in which one would see a confused move- 
ment ami, as it were, a swarming of fish in the pond, without 
separately distiiigui>liing the fish llimuselves.'* 

^The moment we grasp this point of view ])hilosopIiy 
• acquin*s a special meaning, and at once a whoh^ range of new 
problems Comes tn view. These concern the nature of tlie 
momul, tlu^ i)lurality of the monads, and their relation to one 
another. Als*) a whole set of problems will arise in connexioii 
with tlie, relation of the monadic onier to the atomic order; 
problems of ])(»rceplion, of intuition, of intellection, of volithni, 
of action; problems of interetuirse, of social oiiler, of flu; 
individual and ibe trans-imliviilual. 1 mention them to show 
that I am awaiv of llu'm, iioi It) raise expectation that I am 
about to deal with Jthem. What 1 am set'king to do now is 
only to show wliat'J&^essential in I he concept of the monad 
itself. 
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I have given some instances of the kind of existence 
denoted by the term monad and also of the inoile of being on 
which the monadic order depends. Kfy mind and the minds of 
my fellows are monads, any centre of living activity such as a 
seed or a cell of my body may lx; viewed as a monad, and in 
general anything whatever which can be, and in so far as it is, 
conskloreil from its own subjective standyM)int as a subject of 
experience. I will now, still kee]»ing tla^se ]iarticular instances 
in mind, irv and set forth the essential and distinguishing 
character of the monad. It is expressed in the negative 
qualification “ wiialowless.” We owe this ])iclurostpie expression 
also to Leibniz. “ The monads have no windows through which 
anything could come in or go out.” This has pnived a great 
stumbling-block to the acceptance of the. doctrine of the monad. 
It introduces a i»arjidox into the concept itself. There is inter- 
course between miiul and mind: minds are niDnads; if then 
there be no inlet or outlet through whadi iidliieiiee.s pass, how 
is intercourse jaissiblc? Many philosophers, efiiifn>uted with 
this difliculty, aiul anxious to rctiiin the concept of the moiiail, 
have declared that the monads have wiM(h)\vs, that they 
interact after the maimer of phy.sical things, wiili the differ- 
ence only that they belong fo a higher onlcr. 

If wc suppose the monads to have wimlows, thmi indeed 
the difficulty of the jnoblcm of interaction disa|ip(‘ai's, but with 
it disappears also the essential character of the monad. The 
monad is no longer a monad, it is traii.sinuted into its opposite, 
the atom. To say that tlu; iiiotiad has windows is as Lhougli 
one should say that the cinde has angles. Some have thought 
that the circle may l)e constituted o{ intiiiitesimal straight 
lines. Such a coiiceiit of the constitution of a circle would he 
to me the exact. i»arallcd of the concept of interaeting monads. 
But is it not the negation alike of the geometrical and of the 
metaphysical concept ? I ]iropo.se then to examine this ijuali* 
fication “windowless” not a.s a question of theory iait as a 
question of fact. Let me try and first explain vvliat precisely 
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is meant by this negative character and indicate its particular 
application keeping in mind the instances of monads I have given. 

Let me return then to the illustration of my fellow-passengers 
in the railway carriage. They are minds and minds are 
monads. 1 can communicate with them and tliey with me. 
For such communication we are dependent on physical signs, — 
facial expression, gesture, bodily movement, and above all, 
spoken wonls. AVe are also dependent on special adaptations 
of our bodily organisms, — sense organs and their neural con- 
nexions. All these means and instrumeriis of communication 
belong to the atomic order, but tliey seem to intervene between- 
mind and mind and t.o serve as an imlei>eudent medium for the 
interchange of thoughts, wishes, dcsii*es, actions, which belong to 
rlie monadic order. There* is inlorsulijective intercourse, it is 
effected a[>purenlly hy sometliing common to the communicating 
minds which at the same lime is ext(»rnal to each. How is 
this cniiciMvahle unless we suppose the monads have windows? 
When, ho\Nover, we conceive the mind and its intercourse in 
this way we are not conci'iviiig the mind as a inonail at all. 
There are not monads and atoms existing side by side in a 
siKitial niiiversi.*; there is a monadic onler and tlicre is an 
atomic order. Each order is universal and the presence of oin*. 
is the absence of the ollu'r. AVhcii wo describe intercourse as. 
an iiitluenee propagaleil from miinl to mind through the 
medium of tlu* physical worhl. we are not conceiving these 
minds as niomuls, sulijects of ('xperionco. but as substiinces. 
essmitially atomic, iiotwilhstauding their negative qiialificatioii 
of being inexteiuled. We are in fact conceiving the mind very 
much as llescartes conceived it wlien he supposed it to be 
seaUMl in the luiieal gland. We regard it, with its furniture of 
images and concepts, as existing apart from and externally 
related to an extended world in space through which it com- 
municates inti nonces to other mimls hy creating and propa- 
gating disturbances in an atomic environment. In the monadic 
concept tlie moans and instruments are not external to the 
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monad, and the comninnicatiii^ monads, though completely 
independent, ai*e not spatially juxtiiposed. Here then we touch 
the great difficulty in tlie monadic concept. The monad is a 
concept unlike all our ordinary concepts because wliile these 
are based on a spatial schematism, space being the basis of the 
concept of externality, the monad is 1.he concept of a reality 
more fundamental than sptice and externality. 'Fhe first 
essential inquiiy therefore is, why must we conceive iiiiud as a 
monatl r What is the necessity compelling ns lo tliis intel- 
lectual effort i Why may we not ixvst satisfied witli the 
ordinary view that mind is a t)arti<‘iilar kiinl id‘ existent thing ? 
The answer is that the ordinary view of the niimi, however 
serviceable and convenient in practical lib?, is tlieoretically 
contradictory aiul leads to actual absnnlity. This will ii]»]»ear 
if we direct onr atUmlion to the prohlein of intercourse. 

In the Academy of Lapiita, descnils'd in finninr^ 7Vn/v;/.s', 
there was a dej»artment assigned to “tin* projectors of sjm'cu- 
lative learning.” One of these was a professor who had c.ontrived 
an ingenious machine, hy moans of which, '*the most ignorant 
pers<jn at a reasonalile, charge and with a little Im lily lalxmr, 
may write hooks in pliilosophy, ])oetry, ]M)litics, law. iniithe- . 
iiiatics, and theology, wilhmit the least assistama* frnm ijciaua' 
and study.” The j>rofes.snr's pupils were engaged in hreakiiig - 
np printed sentences intu their component words, r«*aiTaugivg 
the words by means of the prole.ssor’s invention, ami com))osing 
treatises by selecting tln^ new conibinatit)ns wlieii tliey were 
found to liavtr meaning. Obvious as the ab.surdity is, it is 
worth while to take I he pains to discover the nature of the 
illusion on which tlie whimsical plausibility tfie story rests. 
It will be found to be identical with the absurdity which we 
never sii.speet but whicdi is inherent in the common opinion of 
the nature of intercourse by means of language or speech. 

Tlie learned professor of I.Aputa inighl. have defemhxl the 
notion to which he gave firactical eflei't in his iiiachiiie, by an 
argument of iin(|Uestional)le cogtnicy. If. is an nndeniuhle fact 
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that words coinbinod into sentences convey meanings ; when 
then wo)ds are combined, meanings are created ; consequently, 
a mecdianical device fur combining words will be a simple and 
economical way of creating meanings; meanings once created, 
it will only remain select, classify, and preserve tlimn in 
treatistis. 

The answer si^ems so etisy that even to tender it ap])ears to 
ai'giie a lack of the sense of Immour. ft is enough we should 
siiy to ]>oiiit out that words arc*, a conventional device to express 
lueaiiings. Unless there are first of all meanings, words, which 
are (ally means i»f expression are, if spoken, void and empty 
noise, if writtmi, visual marks or tiaces, not signs. It schuus 
therefore that nuNiiiings must exist prior to and independently 
f»r the words which (^\pii\«s them, and so we might suppose 
that the illusion on wliiidi the absurdity rests consists in treat- 
ing words as still expressing meanings when they are divorced 
from their meanings. It s<MMns to us, indeed, that two imtirely 
distinct and soiuirate entifu.^s join together in speech: first, 
inl(U'nal unexpresstMl intuitions, and si'cond, external physically 
]troduced sounds. Sjieech siMnns to lie an artificial combination 
ahi^ external relation of two things, completely indeiK'in lent of 
one another in tlanr existefice. One of these is a meiitiil tiling 
or meaning, t lie otlier is a physical thing — the definite sound 
waw or cuiiibiiiation of sound wavos which we name a word. 
Yet reflection reveals the curious ami g«Mu*rally iiiinoticecl fact 
thatf.wlieii wi* divonic a word from its nieaiiing it ceas(.'s to be a 
word, and wlimi we divorce a lucaiiiug from its expression the 
ineaniiig disappears without a trace. Then^ is no unexpressed 
intuit i<»ii, and there is no word existing in its own right. The 
absurdity *»f the professor's inveiilion rests therefore on the 
universally a(?ce])ted hut falsi' opinion that intercourse is 
effected by the union of a wordless meaning ami a meaningless 
woixl. 

This l,wofuW illusion is deep-sea k'd in ordinary thinking 
and Very persistent. Wo think and act, and generally comiuct 
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our wliole practical life, on the asHumption that our intuitions, 
our inner thoughts, and our feelings, exist in their own right 
and entirely independently of any means wliujh we may find of 
expressing them. The means oftentimes seem absent alto- 
gether and always, even wlien available, more or less iniide- 
quate. On the other hiind, this means of expre^ssion, whether 
it be ])lastic material or, like spoken language, the propagation 
of eontrolled vibratory movements in a fiuid medium, is always, 
as physical existence, indetientlent of the psyeliical us(‘ made of 
it. The illusion therefore, if it be an illusion, is founded on 
what appears to be tlie very fact of existence. 

What are words ? They ayc parts of spe(^ch, s))okcn and 
heard, or, if written, visual marks which serve as conventional 
sign.s of uttered words. Haron Munchausen tells us in one of 
his marvellous tales, that on a voyage to the Aictic e.ircle, he 
entered a region of cold so inteii.se that» llu» words of the? aww 
froze as they were uttered and remained siispeiuled, unable to 
reach the ears until set free later on by a sudden thaw, when 
they were heard all together. The gramophone has robhed this 
famous lah* of much of its original ilelight id • itravagance. 
Actual wortl.**, with all the characteristic iiiHexioiis of the 
speaker, are now stored in i«;cords, and e^in be prnductMl at will ■ 
by ]>urely iiuM'haiiical devices, 'riiere are, in practical workiiijj^l 
applications of this device of inarvclloiis iiigeniiity. Tliore 
for example, a teleplioiiic apparatus which will give warning hi 
the mariner approaching a dangerous coiist by actually calling 
out in uttered words the nature of the danger and the way to 
avoifl it. We cannot helji therefore in'uting words as definite 
things, existing in their own right, which we by means of our 
organisati<in of .sound production and sound rece])tion use as 
the means of communicating our ideas. For the. deaf and 
dumb, words liave no existence, not because words arc non- 
existent, but because the means of appi’chcnding them are 
wanting, just as for the blind there is the lack of means of 
apprehending light and colour. For the normal organisation 
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therefoi'e tliore are words without and intuitions within, and 
all that is iieceHsaiy is agreement on a convention wliich will 
attach a iiarticular intuition to a particular sound. 

If, liowev(T, we consider what a word is when we abstract 
from it its meaning, we see at once that wliatever form of 
existence we leave to it, it has ceased in any sense to be a word. 
The whole of the definition, the fixity, the objectivity, which 
bestows on a sound the iiidividuality of a word is ilue to meaning 
and to nothing else. S])eech consists in pronouncing, by means 
of the. larynx and its accompanying muscular mechanisms, 
sound waves within a certain range of fierpiency and amjilitude 
and imposing on them a form and definition which the receptive 
organ, the ear, <.‘an select ami distinguish. Production and 
reception are .strictly rtdative, hut the relation is not external. 
Neither medium iif)r waves ])ro|)agat.ed in the medium possess 
in themselves the forms which wuitls assume. There is no 
identity fixity in a wonl winch is due to physical structure. 

If, again, w(M:onsider what a meaning is without words or 
some other form nf expression, we shall find that we fail 
altogetlier to give eitlier form or content to the notion of it. 
We'often spc'ak of tljoughts lof» deep for words, we are acciis- 
tmued to think tliat we feel what we cannot express, and 
generally we suppose our mind to cc»u.sist of a wealth of intuition 
out of all pniportion t«i its means of expression. Does it accord 
with fact i The very ac t of n^fiectiiig on the intuition is itself 
an expression. There are no douht infinite degrees of clearness 
or of eonfus«Mlin?s.s in tlie expre.ssion, wide dilleienecs in the 
power or efliciency <*f the expres.sioii to be eoiiimunicahle to 
another mind, hut. no introspection will bring to light an intui- 
tion sjive and iu so far iis it is i‘xpression. 

We find in fact when we analyse the descriptive account of 
intercourse which wo accei»t as sidf-evident, that we are. really 
taking tor granted several notions inconsistent with one auothei 
and putting them together regardless of their incompatibility. 
Our oixlinary xiotiou of the mlatioii of the mind to the object of 
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knowledge and of the relation of one mind to anotlier mind is 
in fact absurd. The absurdity is disguised in practical life 
because it is convenient, and “ convenience ” is more important 
than “ logical consisUmcy.” So when the absurdity is ex])OKed, 
as, for example, in the story of the Laputan professor's machine, 
we are amused but not arrested. We find it difficnilt to sui)])6se 
the humourist is in earnest. In pliilosopliy, however, logical 
consistency is the (uiterion of trutli. \a)1 me fir.st, liowever, 
indicate the incompatibility of the notions. 

We suppose that there are two different kinds of world, an 
inner world of minil and an outer world of nature, aiul their 
relation to one anotluM' seems to be of tlu» following civdcr. 
Minds are s(‘parated from one another and also united to one 
anollier by the outer weald of nature. This onte^r world is a 
system of external relations, and minds seem in tlu* first [dace 
to be in definite (external I'clation to it anil through it to one 
another. It is by means of external relations, and not directly 
miml to mind, that we siqipose we eommunicate with oiie 
another. We think the mind is in the world although it does 
not occupy any of the space* of tlu5 world or inter. .‘le witli the 
real stuff whieli we su])pose does ixscupy that space. 'I'hc liSind 
is an ideal world of meanings; nafnn* is a real world of things. 
It .seems to us prima fnv.ie al^urd In snpj>osi* that the mind 
holds the world of physical mility within itself or that in any 
way whatever that outer world can be an essential ])art of and 
belong to the inner world. On the other hand, we find it 
natural to suppose that the spatial world woidd remain undis- 
turbed in its existence were there no mind. This is our ordinary 
notion of the two worlds and their relation. Mimls are Ixdiind, 
as it were, and in some way attached to, certain definito material 
structures, and at the s;ime time indepemdent of and distinct 
from the order to which those material structures belong. 

When, liowever, we make our notion of a mind definite and 
explicit, we see that mind consists of feelings, thoughts, and 
wishes held together, not by a material bond but by a con*- 
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tinuous memory, and owned by a centre of active experience 
which we call the ego or self. The wealth of a iiiiiid consists 
in intuitions and coneepta. All its wealth it has originated 
within itself and only wliat it has originated, can it possess. 
We never think that feelings, idi*as, desires, pass out of one 
mind and enter into another, nor that they arise in the mind 
in any oMier manner than by a process wholly within the mind 
itself. A thousaml homely proverbs bear witness to the 
universal aeceiitance of this notion. “There is no royal road 
to knowh.Mige,” *■ A man convinced agnlnst his will is of the 
same ojduitm still,” and the like. It is true that we always 
associate a hraiii with a mind, but also we onlimirily distiii- 
guisli vmy clearly lielween the. mind and the brain even if we 
believe that they are t*xislenlially inseparable. The continuity 
which makes the cniistitiients of mind a unity is memory, and 
the mind is the interrelated system of me^aniugs held together 
by memory. AMtMuory is the subsUnce of personality in the 
conscious subject of experienc<\ Meanings can be expressed 
and communicated, but they can only arise within the mind to 
which tlii'v heloug and for which they exist ; they never pass 
out nor eoiiu* in from outside. This is the fact we are aftinn- 
iug when we say that the monads have no windows. 

The external world when we make our notion of it e.xplicit 
is a system of reality coiiceiveil as the direct converse of mind. 
It has a unity, biit its unity is of another kind. It is a system 
of ext-enial relations with no privileged centre, and no part 
has an exclusive nature. It is true we image it as an aggregate 
of iKirtieular things, each of whicli seems to own its (qualities, 
but we come in our ordinary scientilic inquiry to regard this 
iiuiige as a mere tirst apj>eai*auce. of, and approximation to, the 
true notion. The essential featum in our concept of the physical 
world is that iherc is aa extended substance every part of 
which is open to iiitlueuees pvoptigatcd from every other part. 
Its continuity is not, like the continuity of mind, in its inner 
nature. It is the notion of stnice which gives continuity, and 
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space is the notion of externality. The external world is con- 
ceived, therefore, as a system of events arising out of the 
interactions of a material substance in a framework of three- 
dimensional space and one dimensional time, a system in which 
every movement is exactly compensated by a reeijn'oeal move- 
ment and every constituent (»r element is in causal relation 
with every other. 

Our notion of knowledge is that it is a mlatiun between 
minds and the external world. The relation is thal. of subject 
to object. The images and concepts of the mind, its ideal 
constituents, are supposed to represent the reality of the 
external world. Knowledge is (ruth when tlu? iileas of the 
mind faithfully smd a<le(piately leprcsent subjectively for the 
mind the objective inde|»endent external world. We snppo.'*e, 
further, that the mind ean ni>t only ex])ress itself in the 
external world, hut can use it as a moans of inten^ourse with 
other minds. 

The.se ortlinaiy notions — Uie mind, tbe external wni-ld, 
knowledge — when wo examine them critically are incM)inpatihhr 
with one another and inconsistent. Tlie diseovoi / may, and 
usually does surprise us, hut it is no jKi.'^sing illusion, it is 
clear and manifest wluuiever we rcllect. It r(Njuin?s no 
dialectical subtlety to dLscover that if the indi vicinal mind he 
as we suppose, a unity of the ideas whicli ari.se within it, and 
if the external world be an wc siipjMjse, an independent exist- 
ence iudifferent in its rc.'ality to tlio ichais of tlici mind ; and 
if knowledge he as we suppose the valid and adecpiaU' r(‘pre- 
sentation of the world in the mind ; that then either knowledge 
is an arbitrary and groundless hypothesis or our notions of 
mind and world arc wrong. There cannot he an agie<?ment 
between an ideality and a rciality if by their very detinitiun a 
comiiion factor is excluded. There is nothing rcoundile or 
abstruse in this dilemma, it is patent to everyone who rcilects. 
How then, we may ask, are we able to go through life as we 
undoubtedly do, with this obvious absunlity barely concealed 
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in our orcliiiaiy common -sense notions? The answer I have 
already indicated in saying that in practical life convenience is 
of more importance than logi(!al consistency. It is well, how- 
ever, to observe the device by which this “convenience” is 
maintained. The paradox of our common-sense notion is con- 
ceale<l from ns by the image with which we portray the whole 
proce.««s of life anrl mind. 

The image which .seems naturally suggested to us by our 
general view of the wcjild and confirmed by common experi- 
eiict*, is I he imago of a miml as a dweller within tlie chamber of 
the living body as in an abiding-place. The body is then 
pictured as a closed chamber hut a chamber with windows, the 
wimluws bring the sense-organs, through which the mind looks 
forth iiii lo world beyond. The theory wlicn stated in 
scientific terms is named animism ami finds illnslration and 
expression in iinmmerable religious beliefs and practices and 
also ill philo.snphi(2al doctrines. AVith these we are not cou- 
au*neiL Aiiait from any scientific, philosophical or religious 
doctrine, this image of the mind as having an abode ami of 
thii body as being this abotle, is fundamental and ineradicable. 
It accords with the analogies of living experience and has come 
to a]>pear as not itself an analogy, hut a direct and immediate 
datum of experienco. It is this image, constantly accompany- 
ing us in every philosophical effort to express a pui*e concept ^ 
which ])rotnuh's itself whenever we. try to ])resent the window- 
less monad. The monad is windowless, not because it dwells 
in a dark chamher, hut heeause it is the conception of the 
suhjeel of exiM.*rience in its integrity. 

AVe c.ni now give precision to the character “ wiiidowless.” 
It docs not inijdy that the monad sulfers from a defect nor does 
it denote poverty or deprivation. It is the distinctive feature 
in a new notion of what reality is and in a new way of con- 
ceiving it. It docs not. mean that monads might have windows, 
like the sense-organs of the body, but are unfortunately without 
them. It means that we are conceiving reality and ideality. 

M 
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existence and knowledge^ in a different manner from that of 
.science and common-sense. We are compelled by a philo- 
sophical necessity to adopt a new way, because as we have seen 
parti(jularly in examining the ordinary idea of the process of 
intercourse, the notion that the mind is the disinterested con- 
templatov of an independently existing world, tliat it looks out 
upon it from its vantage-ground in a living body and fashions 
ideas into conformity with reality for the benefit of the 
body it inhabits, and communicates these idoa.s through other 
bodies, is an impossible and iticon.sistcnt notion which leiids to 
absurdity. 

The moTiail is the concept of an individual experience as 
an integral unity in which subject and object arc distinct but 
united in an iiidi.ssolulile relation. Subject and object arc not 
separate existences hebl together by an external boml. They 
are a unity in duality, a duality in unity. Suppres.s ».*iilier 
term or tlie relation which binds them, tliere is no rcinainder, 
all i.s dissolved. To separate the subject of experience from 
the object of exiKjrieiice, or the o)»jeet ex|>'ri(mce'l from the 
suliject experiencing is like dividing the circle into rmlre and 
circumference and supj>osing that each exists in its own inde- 
pendent right. The monad includes self and iiot-self. iniiid and 
mature, in the unity of an iiulividual ex|)erience. In each 
monad th(‘rc is the one and only centre into \vhi(tli tlm 
universe i.s inirroml and one iiiii verse miiTore<l intn il.s own 
centre. Wlicn then we .say the monad has no windows, we 
mean that so far as the objective world is coiieerneil tlii> notion 
which images the .subject a.s looking out of a cliamber on to an 
alien nniverse is sujjer.seded. There are no separate worMs of 
the subject and the object and distinctions fall within the 
monad. 

Besides the subject-object relation there is als«» a s\d»jcct- 
subject relation, or rather if we take the subjecl-ohj^ct as 
included in tlie monad, tlaMts are many subject-objects and a 
plurality, even infinity, «)f monads. Ilow can the*, niomuls hn 
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related if they have no windows? Without going into the 
problem of the plurality of monads and of the relations of the 
monads, it is suflieient for the immediate purpose before us to 
show that the concept of windows, if we adopted it, would he of 
no service, would indeed be withr>iit meaning, If we find it 
difficult to understand how one mind can jenow another ; how 
two minds can enter into a common life which is then no 
longer the aggregate of the two lives, but the whole life of each ; 
how individual experience expands in intersubjective inter- 
course without accretion or decrease of actual content: our 
difficulty is not in the windowlcss character of the monads. 
Tlie concept is not spitial. Tlie siilyective experience of a 
nation does not cease to be the ex]ierience of tlie individuals 
who constitute the nation. Tliere are no windows in the 
individual *>ut of which his experience can pass to enter on 
the new national life. When a man devotes his life to liia 
country in eiiriehing Iiis nation lie is not impoverishing himself. 
This is tlic moaning of the saying tliat the monads have no 
windows. 

Intercourse between iiiiiid and mind seems to us, therefore, 
th(*oreticaIly iinpnssibb* if the monads, that is, the minds, are 
windowlcss. Yet i»ractically we know that the monad is 
windowless by our experience «»f this very fact of intercourse. 
The whole concept of moral coiuluct might he shown to rest on 
the fact and to illustrate) the fact that the monad is windowless. 
OonsidiT such (*oiicepts as huniaiiity, nationality, church, state, 
triho, family, the inatriuumial ami parental relation — these 
concepts have no moaiiiiig save for individual lives. Everyone 
supposes indivitiuals in relation of intercourse, yet there is no 
life outside the individual lives and each concept stands for a 
higher degree of realised individual life. Thus a nation consists 
of individual lives and has no sejiarate existence outside the 
individual lives of those who constitute it. What is it then ? 
It is a fuller and higher degree of each individual life. Nothing 
passes out of the individuals to form a new combin.ition, the 
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individuals each gain a higher degree. So we have the apparent 
{Ktradox of a man losing his life to save it. The same truth is 
illustrated in every relation of intersubjectivc intercourse. The 
man who loves a woman, the woman who loves a man, lose 
nothing of their own individuality in loving. This is expressed 
in the paradox “ they twain shall be one flesb.” The union is 
not interchange ; neither receives nor parts with anything which 
belongs to its full individuality, but in seeming to give all each 
gains all. In the perfect union of two living souls, the two 
monads remain two windowless monads. 

1 will conclude by summarising tbc thesis 1 have tried to 
expound. 

1. Philosophy is Monadology. 

2. The mind and its exj)erience in its integrity and indi- 
visible unity is a monad. 

H. A monad is a simple sulistance, but substance conceived 
as an active subject owning its activities, and not as a sub- 
stratum of qualities or attributes. 

4. The monads are the true atoms of nature. Th / are not 
units, but unities. They represent a mental or spiritual order, 
and are not to be confused with physical atoms wliicli represent 
nature as an external order independent of mind. 

5. Experience obliges us to. regard real existence frcun two 
different standpoints, namely, as a system of external iflations 
and as an all-inclusive activity. To the individual nature 
appears as a world which he contemplates, and yet ])erccptioQ 
and action are wholly dependent on and exist only in and for 
his activity as a subject. 

6. Our practical life obliges us to regard the world as an 
extended sphere of activity, consisting of a common space and 
a common time, within which common objects arc juxtaposed, 
and events are before and after one another. By common is 
meant that which is one and the same for all contemplators. 
Space, time, and material are the fundamental data of this 
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world, and its coiistiltiiMit atoms are conceived os forming part 
of a tiiHchaiiical systein of action and interaction. 

On tlio other hand, experience is itself an order which is 
pivoted on and revolves around an active subject. The subject 
is the centre from wliich activity is directed and controlled and 
into which .the whole universi^ is reflected. 

7. I'hi! monad is self-contained and all-inclusive ; yet. 
ex|)erieiK*e obliges ns to n^cogniso that tliere is a plurality of 
niomuls, because llnue are other minds anil infinite possibilities 
nf snbjrc.tive eentr?s, each of which niiiTors the universe. The 
relMtioii of the iiiunads is not juxta}M»sition bnt ha'i mony or 
.•K'Coril. 

S. Tnil'i (jitoiiis) fiinii }iggivir;iU\s by addition, combination 
and ilisjiosii imi. Tiiitics (nionads) make the many one. 
Monads. tlicri'lbTe, enter into coinpuiinds, lint not by way of 
addition. Tlie lyjie of the monadic order is seen in the 
relation of mind to living body. Kach organ of the liody and 
each constituent, cell of each organ is a monad. Tin* mind 
which makes ilie many one is not t|uant>itative. 

\K “The monads have no windows through which anything 
I'.oidd come in or go tan.’* This negative ilescription gives in 
ellecl I In* posilive cliaracler of the monad and .serves to mark 
the ]irinci]»le which ilistinguishes liie monadic order from the 
atnmie onhu'. It means that «*very centre of living or con- 
scious aciiviiy iMisse.'^.ses tin* nnily of a subject of ex|>erience, 
and that every cliange in ! he state of sucli a subject is wholly 
delenniiiiMl by tlie snbjiH't ami self-inclusive. Xo monad by 
intercourse with other nionads parts with its substance or 
deprives other monad.s of ti.eir suhslance. The monad does iiul 
dwell within the body and look out on nature through the 
.sense organs as tinongli windows. Neither does it grow by 
seizing what is witliout and adding it to what is within, noi 
yet does il diminish by dispersing activities in actions. 

10. 'riiere are not monads and atoms. When we view real 
existence as a nioiiswlic order there are no atoms: wlien we view 

K 
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it as purely a system of external relations, i.e., as atuiiis, there 
are no monads. The two orders aits not of equal validity. 
When we view reality as atoms wo are taking an abstract view 
for a practical end. The term atom in this ooiitexi. denotes not 
the electro-nia| 4 :netic unit of physics and chemistry, but the 
concept of a particle of any kind in a system of ])ur(dy external 
relation. 
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VL— OUR KNOWLEDGE OF OTHER MINDS. 

By Nathalie A. Duddixgtox. 

Mv objei't. in the present paper is li) innintaiu that our 
knowledge of other minds is as direct and immediate as our 
knowledge of ]jliysical things. This statement as it stands is, 
however, fai‘ from hmiig clear, for the terms “direct” and 
“ immediate ” when applied to knowledge may bear more than 
one signiHcation : and the explanation of the precise sense in 
which they are here used will necessarily involve a discussion 
of the nature of knowledge. Such a discussion is indeed 
inevitable, since any conclusion we may come to with regard to 
a particular liranch of knowledge will ultimately depend on the 
view we take of knowledge as siu h. Now the nature of know- 
ledge is one of the most controvf-rsial subjects in philosophy 
4nd there seems lit tic prospect of general agreement concerning 
it. It would be a hoi)eless undertaking within the scojhj of a 
abort paper ti» try and establish, merely as a preliminary to a 
further discussion, the truth of any one of the conflicting 
theories, and 1 shall not venture upon it. I will mei'ely state 
the view which I take to be the true one. and then consider 
what hearing it has on the problem of our knowledge of other 
minds. The general position which I shall assume to he true 
can be clescribed as that of realism, hut the name “ realism 
has been used in such a variety of ways that tlie mere mention 
of it will not explain how the fiujts of cognition are to be 
interpreted. I will thcu'fore, briefly indicate the general 
propositions in regard to knowdeiige with which I propose to 
start, and in doing so Y shall repeat a groat deal of what has 

0 
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been said by Professor G. Dawes Hicks in Ulc Basin of Critical 
Bealism,* 

All knowledge, 1 tiike it, is knowledge of something and 
necessarily involves two factors — the act or process of knowing 
and that which is known. The process of knowing is a mental 
event taking place in time and is a niodificiition of the knowing 
mind, a pirt of the miiid’s structui-e. It lias a mode of being 
which altogether distinguishes it from the facts of the physical 
world : it is experienced, “ lived through/* or, to w^e I'rofessor 
Alexander's term, “enjoyed.” That which is known, on the 
other hand, is never, whatever its nature may hi*, “lived 
through/’ or experieiuted in the same sense as that in which the 
process of knowing is ex}»erionced, and need not he mental at 
all. The process of knowing is essentially ae.tivi* in characti*! 
and consists in «liscerning tlic i-eality with which the subject is 
confronted, and diftereutiating it hy means of comparison. 
Knowledge doe.s not mean a ]Kissive reception hy the mind 
what is given, after the manner in wliich — to use an nld simile- - 
wax receives the impres.si<jii of a .seal ; tin* very nctnre of th»' 
knowing pr«jcess is to seize upon some feature of tiie real ami. 
through comparing it with other elements in tlui given whole, 
to obtain a more or Ji;.ss cleiir view of it. The comf>arisuii may 
well be, arid in the rndimenUry stages no doubt is, crude in tfic 
extreme; but apart from it there could he no knowledge. We 
could never become aware, say, of led colour unless wo were 
able, in some measure, to distinguish it from black, though — 
needless to .say — the comparison would be prior to the use of 
the words “ red ” and “ black.” As a result of the act of 
discriminating and comiiariDg, the particular reality upon which 
tliat act is directed will stand out with some <lcgreo of (dearness 
against an undifferentiated background of objects vaguely 
present to consciousness. We express the relation which 
obtains between thri mind and the reality which it thus 


♦ Brotxsdiuffit of A I'Ututdiun Hociety^ N.S., vol. xvii, p. JWO xyy. (1917). 
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discriininates by saying that the mind is aware or conscious of 
that reality. This relation is so unicjne that we have no further 
means of defining it, hut we can dmw attention to its ])eculiar 
character in a negative way by indicating what it is not, and 
also by using some descriptive phrases with regard to it. It is 
obvious that the relation of knowing is not a eausal relation ; in 
so far as the mind knows a thing, it does not bring that thing 
into existence or act upon it. Even if the mind did, in .sonn' 
iiiystiirioiis way, produce out of its own depths the qualities of 
colour, sound, etc., it would still he true that the knowledge ot 
such <]ualitit‘.s would be distinct from the production of them. 
TIic (jiuilities would liave to Ikj fhA tui if they are to U- known, 
and even if they were both produced and cognistal hy one ami 
the saiiu*. mental act, it would still have to he adniittcil that tla^ 
two aspects of that act — the producing ami the cognising — were 
loto fftnerv distinct. Howev«?r active the mind may be in 
knowing a thing, its activity iloos not consist in bringing about 
c.lianges in that whwdi it seeks to know ; on the contrary, our 
chief endeavour in knowledge is to grasp a thing as clearly as 
l)ossiblc‘, ami to !h)M it befoix’! the mind, eliminating all that 
seems to interfere with its clear discernment. It is, of course, 
not impossible tliat this endeavour may he doomed to failure 
and that through apprehending a thing we inevitably alter its 
urfture ; but evtni if this extravagant supposition were true, it 
would still have to l)e admitted that the falsification takes 
place without our knowing anything about it : so far as wc can 
tell from intro.sj)ectioii “ knowing an object " certainly does not 
moan “ doing something to tliat object.’' If I am looking at a 
rainbow and trying t<» trsme the line of dcmai'cation between 
the yellow and grtten in it, there will be involved on my part 
the active ])roeesses of attending, distinguishing, com|iaring, etc. ; 
the colours themselves, liowover, will appear not as due to my 
activity, but its something given to me. Or take another 
instance. Suppose I am trying to remember the line of 
argument that the reader of the last paper took in answering a 
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certain criticism brought against him. As I try to do so, all 
sorts of memory images, of broken trains of ideas, etc., will flit 
across my mind, and it will require an clfort of concentration 
to follow out, among a crowd of irrelevant details, the thin 
chain of coiinoctcd .argument which T wish to recall. The more 
(iiflicult it is to do so, the more I may be conscious of actively 
exercising discrimination, in oixlcr to sift the material liefore 
me, and t.o single out the object of my interest from a mass of 
unimportant and confusing details which obscure it from niy 
view. The aim of my activity is that the object should reveal 
itself to me, .and my attitude is one of active discovery and 
not of active production. 

Although tin* mind, the!L, in kiiowing is essentially active, 
yet its relation to the object which it knows is one of con- 
templation, of “ looking on,** of accepting it as given.*’ I do 
not mean that we first discriminate an object and then con- 
template it: ratlier we contemplate it /a so far as we dis- 
criminate it. It is not a ([uestion of temporal priority, but of 
two different a8|H;cls of one and the siinie act. Diserhnination 
must necessarily be of something, and towards that sometliing 
the niiiurs attitude is one of contemplation. 

There is a certain danger that words like “ lof)k on ** or ^ 

“ contemplate,’* iHjing connected with vision, may suggest thaf 
everything which is thus “looked on” must he sensuous ' 
character. But then all terms that are applied to mcntfd% 
activities will Ik* open to a .similar objection, for they all iMsar 
mark of their sensuous origin. It is no more misleading tb' 
say that wo “ see " a truth than to .say that we “ grasp " it. hi 
both cases we have to disr<*gard the literal signification. 

In and through the act of dLscriminating we become aware 
of that upon which the act is directed. Such knowledge is 
direct and iinmedi<ate in character in the sense that there is no 
trrtium f/uitl iute.rvening between the mind and that which it 
knows, no screen which hides the object (jf knowledge fr(»m tho 
knower. However fragmentary, however incomplete our know- 
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ledge may be, it iu yet of the nature of revelation, and gives us 
a glimpse of the reality which stands over against the mind in 
the act of knowing. These two expressions — “object” and 
** standing over against *’ may lead to misunderstanding. The 
first seems to imply that the known is always an object in 
Kant’s sense of the term, and the second suggests spatial 
contraposition. There is, however, no reason why the associa- 
tions connected with these terms should prevent us from using 
them in a wider sense. By “object of knowledge” 1 mean 
simply “ that which is known,” whatever irs }>articular nature 
may be, and I use the phrase “ standing over against the mind ” 
to describe the fact that the reality contemplated is recognised 
as independent of the knowing mind, as “ given ” to it — as 
something from wliich, so to speak, there is no running away. 

The process of discovering any particular content of reality 
may present various degrees of diflieulty. Some are easily 
discerned, while to otliers wo can only grope our way with the 
help of what has pn^viously difterontiated. 1 mean by 
this not iiiorely that in the order of inenUl development some 
things are discerned (»U'lior than others, but. also that in the 
case of a mature Jiiind some objects of knowledge an? further 
removed from it than <jther8,and have to be approached throiujh 
the others. The degree of ditliculty involved in the process of 
discovery will vary for ditVeivnt minds, and for one and the 
sanie mind at tlic ditfei'ent stages of its development.. What 
oue^persun “sees at a glance” another may take years to 
didflSbi; what once roipiiml a laborious effort of analysis 
Gom^, with ))ractice, to l)c discerned in a flash. As the simplest, 
instiince of what I inean lake the familiar case of distinguishing 
the psittern of a earjiet. 'fhe colours on it are i-ecognised by us 
at once, but if the pattern is a very complicated one, it will 
only be made out gradually, through observing the arrangement 
of the colours. Yet once it has Injen discriminated, it will be as 
obvious as the colours l.hemselves, and the apprehension of it 
will be as immediate. So far then the way in which a 
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knowing mind comes to discern any given content is concerned, 
there aie endless differences in the degree of discrimination 
required, but tlicse differences have nothing to do with the 
relation that holds Ijetween the knowing mind and the object 
when once it has been disciiminated. By whatever devious 
ways we may approach any particular content, once we have 
found it, it will stand over against us, compelling us to recognise 
its presence precisely in the same way as if it had been dis- 
covered through a single act of sense perception. 

Knowledge in which the object is thus coiitem])lated seems 
to me best described by the term “direct iic(|nnintancc*' or 
“perception.” The es.sential characteristic of such knowledge is 
that in it we are “ face to face * with t.he object. Within the 
realm of perceptual knowledge it may l>c convenitmt to draw a 
further distinctum l)etween discovery attained through a single 
act of discriminating, and discovery attained througli a series of 
such acts;* but the? important point is that the il'urdnm of 
knowledge has to do not with the means whereby the percep- 
tion of any particular reality is attained, but witli the circum- 
stance that when the end is reached, the mind is in irrmnce 
of the object. 

It must, I tliiiik, be admitted that many (dements of the 
real world are of such a nature that they elude our grasp and 
are never discovered at all. Through being aware of their 
relation to elements that can be discriminated, and on the 
gronud of that relation, wc*. may lx*, led to beliiivti tliat they too 
are real, but we are nut able to contcMiiplate them, and there 
will be absent from our attitude to tlaun that element of 
constraint, of ohjtjctive necessity, which is the essential 
characteristic of knowledge as discovery. To put it metaphori- 
cally, the process of inference whereby we are led to suppose 
that they exist does not take us right up to them, hut leaves us 
half-way, meixjly indicating the direction in which they lie. 

* This is done by ProfesHor Lossky in his book Tim IntuUiw /tasis of 
Kwmledge ; see l*art II, ch. ix, on The Elementary MethmU of Kmmledge- 
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This, for instance, must be the case with some past events 
which cannot be remembered. We may have reasons to believe 
that they did happen, but we have no first-hand evidence of 
them. Wlien I reflect on my past behaviour and say, I must 
have been very frightened, or 1 could not have done anything 
so foolish," my exiierience is different from that expressed by 
saying, “How frightened I was last night!” In the first 
instance the fear is not present to my consciousness, and I 
should not know anything about it if it wore not for other 
circumstances ; in the second the fear is “given,’* and I cannot 
honestly deny its reality. The ditrerence l)etween tlie two cases 
is not that in one the object is less dilUcult to find than in the 
other, but that in t he other it is nut “ found ” at all. The finding 
would consist in remenibcring the forgotten emotion. 

It is difficult to decide by what tonii one ought to denote 
our cognitive attitude to objects which are not “contemplated”; 
it would, I suppose, be usually described as “ indirect knowledge ” 
or “ knowledge alxjut.” But neither of these terms seems to me 
satisfactory. It seems a pity to use the word “knowledge” in 
this connexion, for our attitude to objects which we cannot 
discover is best expressed by saying, “ I don’t know, but I 
think," or *' I believe," etc. Perhaps it will be as well in the 
present, context to speak of “ inferred knowledge ” in order to 
indicate the fact that the object is not directly apprehended — 
for in psychological works treating of our knowledge of other 
minds “inference” is always opposed to “direct observation." 
It should 1m* noted, bowi*ver, that inference is simply a methoil 
by which we may — or may not — ^arrive at direct acqmiintance 
with the object, and then*, is really no point in contrasting the 
two. From what has already l*een said, it ought to be clear that 
by “ direct accpiuiiitaiicc* " I do not mean what Mr. Snssell means 
—the relation which constitutes presentation as opposed to the 
relation which constitutes judgment. The simplest act of 
knowing. [ take it, is of the nature of judgment, and the 
difference Initween direct and indirect knowledge lies not in the 
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fact that the first does not^ and the second does, involve 
judgment, but in the fact that in the first, in and through the 
act of judgment, or through a series of such acts, we are 
“ brought up against ” the object, while in the second we are not. 

Starting, then, with these general considerations I want to 
discuss whether our knowledge of other minds is of the nature 
of direct acquaintance, and if so, whether it involves inference, 
or may, like the knowledge, say, of a sense quality, be obtained 
through a single act of discriminating and comparing. 

If you open any text-book on psychology you will find it 
stated as though it were a matter admitting of no manner of 
dispute that our knowledge of other minds is always indirect. 
Here, for instance, is a quotation from Professor Stout's 
Manual'. "No one win directly observe what is j)asHing in 
the mind of another. He can only interpret external signs on 
the analogy of his own experience. These external signs always 
consist in some kind of bodily action or attituilc. Thus, when 
a man clenches his list, stamps, etc., wo infer that ho is 
angry ” . . . . " Inteiprctjition of the behaviour of others can 
only be founded on data derived from the individ il's cnvu 
experience of the motives and ideas which prompt and guiiio 
his own actions.”* Or take the following j)as.sage which I 
translate from a well-known Russian text-book on psycholo^|;^ 
by Professor Tchelpaiiov: " We winnot see, hear, or in any wc^S; 
immediately perceive the mental states of another bo^.. 
Take the instance of a per.son weeping in my presence. I think 
that that person is suffering, but 1 cannot bf; said to perceive 
his suffering. All I perceive are a number of phy.siciil changes 
which can be observed through the senses. I see drops of 
liquid rolling from his eyes, 1 see the change in his features, 1 
hear broken sounds wliieh are called sobs, hut I am not directly 
conscious of anything further. My knowledge of the person’s 
suffering is obtained by inference. When I on a previous 


♦ Manual (»f pp. 20 and 639 (2nd ed.). 
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occasion had sutl’ered, tears had started from my eyes and I made 
the sound of sobbing. Now, seeing the tears and hearing the 
sobs, 1 infer that this person, too, is suffering.”* Quotations 
to the same effect might be multiplied indefinitely, but the two 
just given are sufficiently typical. 

In the {lass^s cited, we may distinguish two arguments. 
The first is based on the contention that since all we can be 
directly acquainted with are data of sense and our own mental 
states, there can he no direct knowledge of otiier minds. The 
second is an attempt to explain how we come to acquire such 
knowledge of otlicv mental lives as we actually do possess. 

Let us take the first argument, if what hiis so far been said 
about the nature of ('ognition Iks true, there is not tlie slightest 
ground for believing that knowledge through the senses is nn^re 
direct tlian any other knowledge ; and, indeed, from the realistic 
point of view no antithesis can be drawn between perception 
and conception. That antithesis rests on the sap])osition that 
in sensuous knowledge the mind is i)assive or receptive, while 
in conceptual knowledge it is essentially active. If the data 
of sense are Uiken lu be affections of the mind, then, •»f cour«e. 
there must be a ililVei*ence of kind between sense-perception 
and conceptual knowhulge which involves the eA’ercise of the 
^coiupjiring, relating, and analysing activity. If, however, 
sense-qualities are not ixissively received but actively dis- 
-liriminaietl by the mind, \ieTceiving will not differ in kiiul 
"from other knowledge. Coloui-s, sounds, etc., will be “dis- 
':^vered”in precisolv the same sense as that in which relations 
l&d other universals are discovered ; and the only reason fio 
calling our knowledge of the qualities of material things “ sens**- 
perception ” will be that the stininlcition of the *)rgans of sense 
is instrumentsil in bringing about the occurrence of the mental 
act of discriniinatiiig and comparing. But tliis is purely an 
accident of our j^sycho-physiml organisiithm ; for aught we 
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know there may be other means of evoking the act of knowing 
than the excitation of the nerve endings, and there is nothing 
intrinsically irrational in the thought of disembodied spirits 
contemplating t lie nidianco of celestial light. If perception is 
to be sharply distinguished from conception the distinction 
must be based not on the picsence or absence of stimulation of 
the sense organs, but on the difference l.>etween the objects 
cognised. Hiere certainly is a diffei'ence of kind between 
particulars and iiniversals, and if \vc want to designate our 
knowledge of them by separate terms we may, in accordance 
with the traditional usage, call knowledge of particulars — per- 
ception, and that of iiniversals — conception. Yet if peiception 
be simply taken to mean discrimination of ])articnlars. there is 
no inherent absurdity in saying that minds can be peiceived. 
Psychologists dismiss the notion as preposterous simply liecaust* 
they assume that the only particulars that can be perceived an* 
those which possess sensible qualities. The analysis of know- 
ledge does not, however, warrant this assumption. If knowing 
Ije es.seiitially dLseiiniinating, there is no o prinn reusuu why 
we should not discriminate anything ; and so far us t.ie nature 
of knowledge* is c'oncerned no ground can be advanced for 
maintaining that we can directly ob.servo physical things oul]^. 

And if we cannot, consistently with the realistic [MisitioD, 
regal'd sen.se-peiception as having any exclusive claim to the 
title of direct knowledge, trxactly the same must be said of 
introspection. The knowledge of our own mental .states is 
neither mure nor Ies.s direct than our kiiowltMlgc of sensible 
qualities or of oilier minds, “ To be conscious ” is not the same 
thing as to be known the fact that a mental iirocess is 
lived through,” or iinincdiatcly experienced does not by 
itself constitute a knowledge of that process. If “ to know ” 
the processes of mind means to determine with more or less 
accuracy their dislinclivi* ciiaracteristics, it is clear that sucli 
knowledge does not consist in the mere experiencing of them, 
but, just like any other knowledge is acquired through analysis 
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or comparison. Our mental states are " nearer objects” so far 
as their existence, but not so far as our knowledge of them, is 
concerned. Indeed, in some respects we are worse oft’ with 
regard to introspection than with mgard to other kinds of know- 
ledge. I am thinking not only of the proverbial diftieulties of 
self-knowledge, but of the fact that so far as the knowledge of 
our cognitive processes is concerned, the act fif knowing cannot 
1)0 contempoianeous with its object, and introspection must 
necessarily mean retrospection. An act of discriminating 
does not discriminate itself, and can only be discerned by means 
of another act directed upon it. Two acts of knowing cannot, 
it seems to me, coexist in the same mind at the .same moment 
of time, for if they did, they would he not two acts but one. 
Tins ciroiimstance proliably does not make any practical 
difference to the accuracy, or otherwise, of introspection, but 
theoretically it must, I think, ho admitted that our knowledge 
(d’ some of our mental states involves a time difficulty which 
does not arise with regard to objects of external perception. 

If, then. neitlKjr sense-perception nor introspection can be 
said t»> he the only siHjcies of direct knowledge, the argument 
^uerally advaiiwul {igaiii>t the iMXssibility of direct acquaint- 
ance with other minds simply falls to the ground. If such 
acquaintaiKH* is to I.k‘ disproved, the proof must, he based not 
on thi‘ nature of kiiowh'dge, hut on the nature of mind. 

us consider now the second argument coiiUuncd in the 
passages I have (pioted. The eonteutiou is that our knowledge 
of otluu mental lives is infoned and is based on tlie analogy 
which their behaviour presents tt> our own. All that we can 
directly apprehend, we arc assured, are physical things ; some 
id' these things are found to I’escnible our own bodies and to 
l»ehave like them, and on the ground of this similarity we 
tako them to he auimat.ed by minds like our own. T first see a 
I)ersun shed tears and look wretched, t/irn reflect that 1 shed 
tears and look wietcliSd when I am grieved, and finally con- 
clude that this i)ers()n, too, must be experiencing the state of 
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grief. Now, it is perfectly obvious that in our mature experi- 
• ence no such absurd inference is ever made. The most careful 
introspection will reveal no trace of it, nor detect the slightest 
time interval between our perception of a person’s tears, 
dejected attitude, etc., and our awareness of his grief. The 
recognition that he is suSering is an integral part of the total 
cognitive experience, and not a superstructure based upon it. 
The physical and the mental sides of the complex before us are 
apprehended together at one and the same moment of time, 
and they stand on precisely the same levcd of psychological 
certainty. No one, I imagine would ileny that with respect to 
some kinds, at any rate, of expressive behaviour, this is really 
the case so far as can be ascertained by iiitrospiH'tion. Hy 
grown up people the alleged infereneo is never i-onseiously 
made; as to the children, they are, of course unable to defend 
themselves against the charge of going through a complicate*! 
process of reasoning in order U) ohtaiii a problematic, know- 
ledge of the fact that their mother is pleased when sh*$ smiles 
at them — hut then they are unable to give testiiii*)ny either 
way. Where lirst-haml evidence is obtainable, it goes against 
the inference theory, ami the only reason for overriding such 
evidence is the dogmatic assumption tluit din^ct ac(|uainUuee 
with other minds is impossible, and that, therefor(% *»ur kiiOll^^ 
ledge of tliciii must b** inferred. That this i-s not a va^d 
reason 1 have been trying to show: and the metboil whereby 
it is sought to dispose of tlie testimony of intros])ection is 
surely open to grave objectit)ns. 

An attempt is sometimes made to reconcile th*^ the*)ry with 
the facts of inner exp(U’i*Mice by insisting that, the inference 
from the aiiahjgy of (jur <iwii experience is an unconscious 
inference. It has Isfcn made, so it is iiiaintaine<l, so iifteii in 
the past, that it has come to Ije, as it were, a part of our metital 
equipment, and we are no hmger aware of making it. I doubt 
if there is any meaning in saying that a process of reasoning 
can ever become wholly automatic and be entirely submerged 
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in the realtii of the uiiconsoious, but there is no need here to 
press the point. The important question is, not whether the 
inference could have become unconscious, but wlietlier it could 
ever have been made at all. And the answer, I think, must be 
in the negative. The argument that the existence of other 
minds is inferred from the data <if our own experience assumes 
that in the order of time the awareness of our own mental life 
jirccedes our awareness of the mental lives of f)tliers. But 
there is not the slightest ground for believing tliat there really 
is any such priority. On the contiury, everything we know 
about the psychology of childhood anil of primitive man seems 
to indicate that it is not niy idea of myself that comes first in 
the onler of my mental development, but my idea of other 
selves. Whetfier this ])ositioii is conclusively proved by the 
evidence we possess, it is hanl to say ; it may well be that our 
recognition of iither sidves neither precedes nor follows the 
recognition of our own self, hut is eonteraporaneous with it. In 
any case, the work of Boyce, Baldwin, and others, has shown 
that the priority — if tluue U^. any — does not attach to the 
subjective side, /.#■., to the consciousness of our own selfhood. 
If, howewer, the existence (if our own minds is not discerned 
previously to the existciuje of other minds, the latter cannot 
be inferred from the former; and, the possibility of direct 
acquaintance being denied, it follows that they cannot be 
known at all. 

But let us grant, for the s:ike of argument, that an intro- 
si)ective knowleilge of self comes first in the order of time. 
Even then, [ think, the usual account of the way in which we 
l)ecoine aware of other minds would not work. To begin with, 
there is one consideration which at once makes it highly im- 
probable, not to say absurd. When the inference as to the 
existence of other mental lives is said to have become uncon- 
scious through habit, tiie implication is that there must have 
been a period during which the habit was formed. And when 
wo try to fix . that i)eriod, we find that it must have been 
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extremely early iu the history of mental devolopiueut. A child 
of two attaches intelligible meaning tn the phrases, “ mother is 
angry” or “mother is pleased,” and correctly inteiprets her 
expressive behaviour. Are we to assume, then, that at that 
tender age tlie child has alrcady observed its own feelings of 
anger and pleasuie, its own expression of these feelings, and 
has compared the angry tone of its mother’s voice, or her 
smile, with the sound of its own little voice when angry, and 
the look in its own face when phrased ? This is such a 
lidiculoiis supposition, that no wonder psychologists do not like 
being questioned lo(» closely as to the age at \vliich we arc 
supposed to make the moment«ms inference that saves us from 
being solipsists. And if the absurdity if erediting the infant 
mind with such an extraordinary powi‘r «»f reasoning ever 
strikes them, they take refuge in the ilark n^cesst^s of the i)ast. 
and say that the inference was first matli* so far buck in the 
history of the race that, a child of our ilay need not CMmscioiisly 
go through it. Vet surely this is sinijdy throwing tiie. difliculty 
a stage further back. In any case, the existence of ot'^er minds 
must have bi^eii inferred quite early in the hist«»ry of Un- 
individual — and why siqiposc* that a jnimitive haby is bettei 
qiialihcd to reason from analogy than a baby in .« i;ivilis«f 
rjommuiiily ' 

And even a])arl from this coiisiihMation. I du iii»t .see how 
the past expi*rienc(; (»f the race can help us in the present 
connexion. However hmg ago in the history fif man the 
inference may have been made for the first time, each human 
being has to Jiiake it afresh fur himself. The accumulated 
experience of his aucestors, as expn^ssed in languagt', social 
institutions, i,*tc., will no doubt be of great assi.stance t.o liim, 
but it is his own mind he has to use in order to find out the 
meaning of bis historical legacy. Unless it be maintained tlmt 
knowledge can Ije passed on by heredity, nothing is gained by 
an appeal to tlie histfjrical development of the human race. 

Another objection against the orthodox psycho]<igical theory 
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is this. If our knowledge of the existence of other selves 
depended on the analogy which their behaviour presents to our 
own, we should either not even suspect that tlu^y exist, or at 
best possess only a very problematic knowledge of it. This 
objection has been urged by more than one Russian writer, and 
it is also elaborated by lipps in his article Dm iriasen von 
fremden Tvhmi* Put briefly . Lipps's argument is that, from 
the point of view of the percipient, expressive behaviour 
of other people presents no analogy to the percipient's 
own. Through the observation of other people's Ijehaviour 
we become awnn* of facts of an order totally ditiferent from 
those reveiiled to us througli the observation of our own 
behaviour. The bodily change.«5 and attitudes of olliers present, 
us with a visual picture, while our own l)udily changes are fell 
iis a series of kiiuesthetic, vi.s('eral and organic sensations. 
Take, for instaiiee, the expressive behaviour accompanying 
anger — redness of (he bice, a certain chartic.teristici setting of 
the features, stamping will) the feet, and so on. In the case of 
another perstai being angry, we see all these changes, l)ut we do 
not see them in our own case. If T turn reil when I am angry, 
I cannot possibly know that I tin, for, as Lipps observes, we do 
not gaze into a looking glas.s while in a lit of rage. What I 
am aware of is a hot sensation in my cheeks, a catch in t he 
• breath, violent beating of the heart, etc. — and these sensations 
present no analogy whatever to wliat T observe in the case of 
, other ]}eople s anger. 

This is, I think, a strong argument, though perhaps it is too 
much to hope tliat it is conclusive. Confirmed believers in the 
inference theory might still maintiiin that in the course of time 
the primitive man would find out — say, through accidentally 
catching a reflection of himself in a brook — what he looked like 
when angry, and tlius obtain a clue to the correct interpretation 
of the expression of the same emotion in others. One cannot 
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help wondering whether at that rate many people would have 
lived to make the discovery, for obviously a man who did not 
instantly recognise the look of anger in his neighbour’s face and 
behave accordingly would stand little (diaiice of escaping the 
consequences of that anger. 

Another criticism which Lipps brings against the inference 
theory is that even if we could observe any analogy between 
oiir own behaviour and that of othem, it would lead us merely 
to remember onr own jxast experiences, and not to infer the 
existence of other inenlal lives. If T perceived the symptoms 
of anotlier persons anger it would lead me to think of my own 
anger and not of siiiuebotly else’s. This cr)nsideration has been 
pieviously urge* I l»y Professor Lossky. Lossky pi>ints out that 
analogical arguments can never lead to the disrovery of any new 
reality, such as the pre.s<mce of wdves distinct from onr own. 
He also emphasises the fact that the conrlusion of an inference 
from analogy is never certain, hut only more i»r less probable.* 
If he is right in this — and I think he is — it follows that, on the 
accepted view, an element of doubt would necessiiiP * attach to 
the judgment that there are in tlie world minds othi^r than <»ur 
own. We ouglit logically to be less conliileiit of the. exisWnce 
of our friends than of the existence of uhles and chairs ; and 
the obvious (drcumstance that we are iioc less confident would 
have to be regarded as a fresli in.staiice of the way in which 
human affections lead us astray. But the point is that human 
affections would not be tliore to frustrate the demands of logic* 
if it were true that other minds were for ns merely inferred 
entities. How could oiwj love or hate “an nncertiiin siij)poHition , 
of we know not wliat’V 

That the traditional ex])lanation of our knowledge of other 
minds is open to these objections is, I think, rdoiir. Sometimes^ 
however, facts are explained in a slightly (lillVirent way, which 
makes the inference theory apjiear more |)lansihle. I take as an 

* 7%ef [tUuUlvH oj Knowledge, IiitrcKliiction. 
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instance of this more subtle type of explanation that quoted by 
Professor I^aird* : “ Tlie child discovers that his nurse and his 
mother will respond to his wants in a way that inanimate 
objects will not i-esijond, and therefore he comes very early to 
distinguish between human behaviour and other kinds of beha- 
viour. . . . Through the senses and experience the child cijmes 
to distinguish between responsive and unresponsive beings, and 
when he conies to distinguish liimsclf as himself he is able, by a 
gradual unconscious logic, to believe without a question that 
responsive lieings have a like nature to his own.’* Professor 
Laird takes this view to be both tenable and consistent with the 
theory that there is no direct acquaintance with other minds. 
Now, it seems to me that it is either a mere restatement of the 
analogical argument and open to exactly the same objections, or 
that it surreptitiously introduces the very point at issue, namely, 
direct acquaintance with other minds. Clearly the whole 
contention turns on the meaning to be assigned to the term 
“ responsive.** If by “ responsive ** be meant “ producing on me 
the effect that I look for,*’ then the only step in advance that 
this type of explanation makes upon the usual theory is that 
it indicates in what way a certain group of objects, namely, 
human bodies, comes to be singled out from the baffling multi- 
p40ity of things with which the infant mind is confronted. 
This merely brings us to the point at which the argument 
from analogy — as delineated by Stout and Tchelpanov — begins, 
and we are left with precisely the same difficulty of accounting 
for our recognition of the fact that human bodies are animate. 
The word “responsive,” however, may be used in the wider 
sense of “ living,” “ active,” “ animated.” If this be wliat is 
meant in saying that through his senses and experience the 
child comes to distinguish between responsive and uure8})onsive 
beings, then my whole contention about direct acquaintance 
with other minds is granted. For the differentia of responsive 
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' or animate objects as compared with inanimate is just the 
! presence of psychical life, and if we can from the first be 
directly aware of living things, it means that we can contem- 
. plate both the mental and the physical aspects of the complex 
reality before ns. We do not jird know bodies and th^n infer 
that they are animated bodies ; the presence of mental life is 
revealed to us along with the qualities of shape, colour, move- 
ment, and so on that cliaracterise the body. This does not 
imply anything so absurd as the assertion that a six-months-old 
baby knows its mother’s mind as distinct from her body ; but it 
does imply that in so far as it is aware of its mother at all, it is 
aware of her as qualitatively different from the ])eranibulatnr 
she is pushing. It will no doulit take ^ho child a long time t.o 
understand in what the difterence consists, but unless the fact 
of the difference were dii'ectly apprehended it could not behave 
towards its mother in the way it does. There is nothing contra- 
dictory in maintaining that the child is aware of minds long 
before it knows that they are minds. It is one thing to 
perceive some particular clement of the real, and quite another 
to be able to determine the precise nature of that element and 
to disentangle it from the mass of concrete detail with wliich it 
is interwoven. In apprehending a coloured object a baby does, 
not discriminate the colour m suck and abstract it from the 
shape of the object ; but this is not a reason for denying than it 
is aware of colour. We arc aware of relations long before we 
can be supposed to understand what relations are in abstraction 
from the thing.s related. Exactly the siimo considerations apply 
to our knowledge of minds. Just as apprehension of relations 
is involved in |H3rceiving this thing to be to the left or to the 
right of that, so ajipi-ehension of minds is involved in 
distinguishing responsive from unresponsive objects. Once the 
complex psycho-pliysicaJ reality — a living lieing — has been 
discriminated, it is not difticult to see how, by a further process 
of analysis, new distinclions will bo seen in what at first 
appeared as a vague and undifferentiated whole, until at last 
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the qualitative difference between mind and body will be more 
or less fully grasped. 

It is sometimes argued tliat if we had direct acquaintance 
with minds we ought to perceive minds apart from bodies, 
while, as a matter of fact, we do not. Tlic argument does not 
seem to me to po.ssess weight. If, in the world of being, 
minds exist only in connexion with bodies — wliich appears to 
be the case, s(> far, at any rate, as life on the earth is con- 
oomed, — we can liardly be ex])ected to peroeive minds alone ; 
for the business of the knowing activity is not to change the 
realities uj»on which it is dimctecl, but simply to discern or to 
discriminat(^ them. 1 f mind and body are conjoined in nature, 
it stands to reason that they cannot be apprehended apart. 
Here again then^ is a certain parallelism between our know- 
ledge of universtils and our knowledge of other minds: we 
cannot contemydate a universal in and for itself apart from its 
relation to ijarticulars, ami we cannot contemplate a mind 
apart from a body of some sort. But it is important to 
observe that the reason why we cannot do so is ilifferent in the 
two eases. A universal cannot be perceived apart from par- 
ticulars, because its very nature iis a universiil implies a relcitioii 
to particulars, wiiilc there is nothing in the nature of a mind, so 
far as we can sec, which renders its connexion with a body 
logically necessary ; the connexion is simply an empirical 
'fact. 

It does not follow, then, from the direct avcquaintanco 
tlieory tliat we must perceive minds without any reference to 
bodies ; but it docs follow that our knowledge of bodies hius 
either logical or chronological priority over our knowledge of 
minds. AVhen we are eonfrented with the complex reality 
that we call a human being, we may be as directly and 
immediately aware of the incntJil as of the pliysical aspect of it, 
and, by gratlually learning to distinguish between the two we 
may one day discover that it is the mental side that really 
matters, and that, in truth, people do not have minds, but are 
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minds. In this process inference will, of course, play an 
important part, and the results obtained by introspection will 
lie of the utmost value in helping us to understiind the minds 
of others. But neither inference nor introspection will be the 
means whereby we first become aware «)f the existence of other 
minds. It is only because we begin by dii'ectly apprehending 
minds that we can go on to reason about them. 

But how, it will lie asked, can we be said to have direct 
acquaintance with other minds when it is obvious that, as a 
rule, we do not in the least know what other iienple think or 
feel ^ Even if they tell us what is in their mimls, we can have 
no certainty about it, for they themselves may iiol- know, and 
so, unintentionally, they may mislead us. Or tlu^y may be 
deliberately deceiving us ; ami if the deceiitimi is w'ell ilone it 
may never lie found out. Another person’s mind does not lie 
exposed, so to speak, to our view, so that we hav(^ only to 
glance at it in order to decipher its inmost thoughts and 
feelings. Howevoi* true this assertion may be, it is not an 
argument against the view that minds can be dircc ' ly a]>pre- 
hended, and to regard it in that liglit shows a coiii]>lete mis*-* 
understanding of what the theory means. If it iiKMiit that oiir 
knowledge of other minds i.s complete and infallible, thoo, 
certainly, the fact that we often know next to nothing about* 
other people’s mental states, and are frequently mistaken aboi^t 
them, would afford conclusive evidence against it ; but then it 
means nothing of the kind. What the theory does imply is 
that we recognise the presence of otlier minds in as direct and 
immediate a way as we n^cognise the [U’esenee of bodies, or, in 
other words, that minds are not inferred but disrrriminatfid, and 
this does not in the least mean that the discrinii nat ion is either 
perfect or attained without any trouble. 

The inisunderstanding just referred to is probably due to 
the interpretation frequently put ujion the word “direct.” It 
is often assumed that in direct knowledge the object is a “ niero 
datum ” which you can, so to speak, hold in the hollow of your 
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hand and gaze upon at leisure, so that it is impossible to lie in 
error about it or to know it in an incomplete and fragmentary 
way. But, then, nothing is ever, m that sensf;, given. If 
knowledge consists in discriminating and comparing, it follows 
that no objects are “ simply presented ” to the mind. All alike 
are discerned by the mind, and discerned with varying degrees 
of ease and accuracy. To say that knowledge is direct and 
immediate in cliaracter, in the sense that thei’e is no veil, no 
barrier intervening between the knowing subject and the reality 
which the conscious subject knows, is very far Indeed from 
saying that our knowledge is complete and exhaustive, or that 
it presents no difficulty in the attainment of it. Discrimination 
of some elemimts of the real world may requirci endless labour, 
and be only possible for intellects endowed with special apti- 
tude. So far as our knowledge of other mental lives is 
concerned, certain aspiKsts of them may be apprehended through 
a single act of discriminating, while other.s may only be dis- 
cerned through means of an elaborate process of inference. In 
thus discriminating a mental life we shall, of cour.se, be bound 
at the same time to <liscvimiuate tlie bodily accompaniments of 
that life; but, after what Ikis Ivon said about the impossibility 
of knowing minds apart from l^odies, 1 need not enlarge upon 
this further. I cannot Iv awaie of the giief of the person 
liefore me without being nho aware of the tears, the ti’embling 
mouth, tIicd(‘jecU‘d attitude, etc., ami the whole psycho-physical 
complex will be riwcalcd to me through one and the same act 
of ai)preheiuling. 'Fhe mental side of the complex is not, how- 
ever, always easy to characterise. There are good biological 
reasons why we should Ik; able to recognise most readily those 
aspects of the mental life of otlicrs which have an immediate 
bearing on ourselves, and the more violent emotions, accom- 
panied, as a rule, by a greater degree of bodily activity, are 
probably the easiest of all to peiueive. But tlie more a mind 
“ withdraws into itself and shrinks from attracting the notice 
of others, the more difficult it becomes for outsiders to become 
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aware of even tlie emotional aspects of it. A series of acts of 
discriminating and comparing may then be necessary in order 
to get at it : and, unless we are particularly interested in the 
people concerned, we do not usually take the trouble. Some- 
times one catches oneself retlccting, ** 1 wonder it* this woman 
opposite is cross or unhappy *’ ; but, as a rule, we do not stop 
to o.rjnsider. It is worth observing, in this connection, that in 
seeking to determine the character of another person’s mental 
states, w(^ hardly over reason from tlie analogy of our own 
bdhaviour: we generally reason from the previously observed 
behaviour of others. If I hap{>cti to he sutlieieiiMy interested 
to continue iiiy speeuLation about the woman ui»posile, I may 
go on to say, it must he that she is cross, hwause when 
people are grieved their mouth is not set in this hard way ” : 
but it is extremely unlikely that I shall think of the way in 
which my own mouth is set when 1 am cross or grieved. 8o 
that the type of inference assumed in the analogical argument, 
is, ill truth, rarely met with, even in our developed exianienee. 

The bodily actions and attitudes of otlnu* p> )|>le may 
become to us slffun of their inner stiilos, but this, again, is only 
possible because* the two liave previously been apprehended 
tc^ethcr. Interpretation of signs is closcdy inttirweveii with; 
direct apprehension and is often the means whereby such appre^: 
hensiou is possible. Kor iiistsuice, I may directly perceive that 
someone whom I know intimately is in a had mood; hut it 
may take a very camful madiiig of bis expression to find out 
whether he is tired or une^isy, or depressed. I may com- 
pletely fail to discover the precise nature of the emotion, 
though the broad fact that there is “ Komething wrong '* will 
force itself upon my rujliee in precdsely the same way and with 
the same degree of iniinediacy as the fact of his presence in the 
room. Or 1 may, by closely observing his manner, actually 
succeed in discerning what his state of mind is ; in that case a 
series of inferences from past experience — such as the reflection 
“ he does not fmwn in this way wlieii he is simply worried ; so 
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there must be something more ” — ^will be followed by a sudden 
flash of insight : “ Why, he is cross with me, that’s what it 
is.” And once found out, his annoyance will liave for me the 
same kind of objective necessity as a thing of sense-perception, 
and my certainty of it will not in the least be shaken by his 
saying that he does not feel anything of the kind. I am not 
contending that the certainty which we may feel with regard 
to what is perceived is a sufficient guarantee of the correctness 
of the perception : 1 arn only urging that so far as the 
experience of such certainty is concerned our perception •of 
minds does not dilfer from onr perception of pliysica! things. 

A mind is a much nune complex reality than a physical 
thing, and it is partly on that account much more difficult to 
gain an adequate knowledge *)f it. Not everyone can either 
directly discovii the changes in the inner life of others, or 
even correctly interpret the nuances of their expressive 
i)ehaviour. Most people arc content with perceiving the mere 
fact that their fellow creatures arc feeling and thinking beings, 
and are not interested in observing what they feel and how 
they lliiiik. People know tlieir friends’ and neighbours' minds 
just sufficiently to get on with them ; and when sometimes 
their interest is aroused and they want to look more deeply 
into them, they arc no more capable of discriminating the subtle 
differences in the moods and feelings of others than an untrained 
eye is capable of discerning line shades of colour. And It may 
not. l)e altogether a question of more training or the degree of 
sensitiveness. If a mind is something that grows and develops, 
if every memory, every fleeting experience becomes a constituent 
in the whole which we call the self, if the past is inextricably 
interwoven with the present, then the humblest of human 
selves is so inlinitely rich in content that it is beyond the 
power of any finite mind to discern all its wealth. There must 
be in each individual thoughts and memories, feelings to which 
not even the insight born of love can find the way ; but this does 
not mean that they are inherently incapable of being known. 
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If there be a Divine mind, its knowledge of our inner lives is 
complete and exhaustive ; and for the religious consciousness, 
God is pre-eminently one " to whom all hearts are open, all 
desires known, and from whom no secrets arc hid.” 

It seems to me irrelevant to argue tliat direct apprehension 
of other minds is impossible, because our knowledge of them 
is faulty and superficial ; this is true of our knowledge uf 
anything. Perceiving a mind certainly dues not lay hare 
before us all its thoughts, feelings, wishes, and so on, hut 
neither does perceiving a table reveal to us the atoms and mole- 
cules that compose it. What however is perceived in both 
cases is a certain measui-e of the reality, in the oiu* (>ase menial 
and in the other case pliysical, which may beconuj a starting 
point for further acts of discrimination. There is probably im 
single thing in nature, of which we can be contideiilly .said lo 
have a complete and exhaustive knowledge, but this is iioi ;i 
reason for I’efusing to admit that we ca!i directly a})}ireh»*iul 
physical things. Why, then, .shoubl the im])crfection of mir 
knowledge be regarded as an argument against direct uiquaiiii- 
ance with minds ? 

But in what .sense, it will he asked, can one sjieak of Tniiid.s;j; 
being objects of perception ? The very e.ssence of mental stares 
is their inwardness, their “ subjiKJtive reference ’; to be mental 
means to be experienced, “ enjoyed,” lived through ; in what 
possible way, then, ('an oik.^ h(!e(ime directly aware of the mental 
states of another person ? This circumstance is generally 
regarded as being in itself a refutation of the “ direct acijuaiiii- 
ance” theory. But [ think the rea.son why it app(jars so 
unanswerable is that it involves a certain confusion of tliouglit. 
In the first place, there is an ambiguity attaching to the 
word “object.” If by “ object” be meant a thing that jK).s8es.ses 
sensible qualities and is in .space, then obviously a mind cannot 
be an “ object.” If object be taken liowever, to mean simply 
“ that which is known,” there i.s no absurdity in saying that 
minds are objects of knowledge. So far it is merely a question 
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of terminology. Still, it may be maintained that a mental 
state cannot be an object of direct knowledge in the sense of 
being present to, or *■' standing over against ” the apprehendiTig 
subject. Now it seems to me that if the expression “ standing 
over against” the conscious subject be cleared of all spatial 
implications and be used to indicate the constraining power of 
objectivity, then, most emphatically, menbil states may be 
objects of direct apprehension. Take, once again, the case of 
emotions. When I observe the expressive behaviour of some- 
one who is frightened, his fear is just tis present to me as his 
white face, trcunbling limbs, etc. ; and I have as little choice in 
recognising its reality as I have in recognising the reality of 
his bodily attitude. The look of misery in a fellow-creature’s 
face wrings my heart with pity just because it is his suffering 
that is revealed to me, and no amount of sopiiisticatiun will 
hide it from me. The ])ain of someone you love seems to blot 
out the rest of the world from your view ; it will not allow you 
to forget its existence for a moment, ami your cognitive atti- 
tude to it is exactly the same as to an obtrusive object of 
sense perception. The characteristic feature of the experience 
is tliat you are all the while conscious of the pain, not as your 
own, but as someinxly else’s ; in ti^chniciil language the pain is 
not “ enjoye<l ” but “ conlein])lated.” As a rule, of course, the 
contemplation of another’s ])ain will cause you suHering loo, 
yet it ])ossihle to distinguish by introspection between one’s 
awareness of somebody else’s piin and the jiain which one feels 
oneself because of it. Sometimes, however, a marked contrast 
is felt between the coiiteniplaUMl pain of another and one's own 
pleasurable sense of wcll-lieing. The consciousness of such a 
contrast brings out still more vividly the perceptual character 
of one’s knowledge: one feels that whatever one does one 
cannot help ming the pain. The circumstance that one may 
apprehend another person's suifering without siihering oneself, 
or his fear without being frightened oneself, is, I think, eon- 
duaive evidence against the view that the immediacy of the 
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{lerception is au illusion due to the fact that the percipient 
experiences sympathetic pain or fear. . 

So far as the chamcter of objectivity is concerned, there is 
no difTerence botwecii our knowledge of our own mental states 
and our knowledge of the mental states of other selves. Just 
as the fear or anger or grief of anotlier person compels me to 
recc^nise its pmsence, sn my own mental state, when once it 
has been discriminated, stands over against me as something 
the reality of which 1 have no choice but to admit. If I kfum 
that I was frighteiied during the last air-raid, T can no more 
deny the fact of my fear than the fact of the air-raid itself. 
The circumstances tliat one Cfiii lie to r)neself — as one can to 
other people — is only another ])roof of tin* (dijectivity which 
attaches to our own mental states ; for hy a lie we mean 
l>reeisely a tlelilierato denial of what we kiH)\v to he the truth. 
Unless, then, we could be conscious of our heelings, thoughts, 
volitions, etc., as possessing this objective charactiT — as lieiiig 
something to which we can no more sliut our eyes " than to 
<d)Jects of sense-perception — the very real experiei.^e of being 
honest or dislumest with oneself would simply not exi.sl. 

That our own and other peo[)Ie’s nieiital states constrain us, 
in our knowle«l;je (»f them, to recognise their reality aiid, in this 
sense, stand over against us,” is, I take it. an cm))irLcal fact. 
The only reason f«jr seeking to (explain this fact away, so far as 
our knowledge of other minds is concerned, is the dogmatic 
assumption that other peo}de’H mental staters cannot be contem- 
plated, and that the only way in which we could directly know 
them would l^e i)y “ living through ” them. This is, for iustaiice, 
what Eoyce rnaiiiLains: " If my neighbour’s physical pains ever 
Itecame mine, I should know them by immediate acquaintance 

only in so far as they were mine, and not iny neighbour’s 

If my neighljour’s staters Ijecame the immediate objects of my 
own acquaintance, my neighbour and f would so far simply melt 
together, like drops in the ocean or small pools in a greater 
pool. The immediate acquaintance with iny neighbour’s states of 
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mind would be a knowledge neither of himself as he is in 
distinction from me, nor r»f myself as I am in distinction 
from liim.”* 

This conclusion is of course inevitable if the premisses be 
granted: but then why assume that, in order to have direct 
acquaintance with another mind I must he that mind? The 
essential cliaracteristic of knowledge is, as we have seen, that it 
never is idcnticiil with its object. I do not become the thing 
which I know; [ simply contemplate it. And if I can 
contemplate my neighbours paleness without lurning pale 
myself, why should I not lie able to contemplate his pain 
without myself being thrown into pain ? 

The real point at issue is whether mental states can be 
contemplated or directly apprehended at all. If they can, there 
is uo grouiul for maintaining that, this is true of our own states 
alone. If I am riglit in eonUmding that introspection is no 
unique kind of knowledge, but involves the activity of discrimi- 
nating and comparing directed upon mental states which, w^hen 
discerned, 1 am constrained to recognise, then, clearly, mental 
states are not merely lived through,” but can also be contem- 
plated. And if 1 can contemplate niy own psychical processes, 
why not otlier people’s ? because you cannot, it will Iw urged, 
“ live through ” or imrneiliately experience other people’s mental 
states as you can your own. But this would only be a valid 
objection if living through ’ a mental state were the same as 
knmmTui tiiat mental stale ; and 1 am contending that that is 
1 not the ease. L know niy own emotions, not in so far as 1 
experience them, hut in so far as I turn my attention upon 
them and ''consider” them; the fact that they are "lived 
through ” does not in the Iciist help my knowledge of them ; if 
anything, it hinders it. If I am aware uf the quality of my 
emotion at the same time as I immediately experience it— if I 

* Art. “Mind," in Enei/dofnedia of Religion and Ethics, vol. viii, 
p. m (1915). 
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both am angry and know that 1 am angry — my total experi- 
ence will, of course, be different from that of dispassionately 
contemplating my neighbour’s anger ; tlie ditlerence, however, 
will be due not to difTereuce in the nature of approhension, 
but to the fact that in one case I both experience and know 
the emotion, while in the other I know it without experiencing 
it The fact of being lived through ” constitutes the existence 
of a mental stale, and not the knowledge of it. It is, of course, 
obvious that there can be no feelings, cognitions, emotions, etc., 
unless they are being experienced by somebody : but since the 
exporiencing of them is not the same as knowing t hem, whal 
reason is there for assuming that mental states can he con- 
templated by that mind alone whose stiiti?s they are f If Uuiig 
angry is not identical with knowing that one is angry, why 
suppose that the only per.soii who can ever perceive the anger 
is the person who is actually experieiiciug it ? This would only 
be true, if being part of the mind’s structnrt* ensured sorm* 
unique kind of immediacy with n^spect to being known by th.il 
mind ; but there is not llte slightest ground for bidi ving that 
such is really iht* case. 

In knowing another mind I contemplate tin* mental suites 
“enjoyed” by that mirnl. My neighbour’s mental sutt?s exist/' 
in so far as they are “enjoyed” by him. btil my acts of dis- 
criminating can be diitjcted upon them, and tlu\v can become 
objects of con tern Illation for me in jireeisidy tln^ sami* way in 
which my own mental states can hec<ime obji*(jts for me. Tho 
fact that they are soinelxsly else’s exjMirieiice.s will, of coursi.*, 
be an integral ]iarl of wiial is appi'cheiidiMl. To use a iiietii]>hor, 
the [lersoii who experiences a mental stale know.s it from the 
inside, and the one who coiitemplales it from the outside. 
What 1 am saying, thou, is briefly this. We find that as a 
matter of fact mental states can l>e eoutemphiUMl in addition to 
Ijciiig “ enjoyed there is nothing in tho nature of knowledge 
to limit such contemplation to our own montal .state.s, and as 
the empirical evidence in favour of its not being thus limited 
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is very strong, tlieie is every reiisori for niaintainiiig that we 
can have direct aciiuaiiilaiice witli other iiiinds. 

There is, liowever, a further difficulty which may be pressed 
against the view that <itlier minds can be ilirectly apprehended. 
We may l)e challenged to point out what exactly it is in a 
mental state that can he discerned by an external observer ; 
or, in other words, to explain in what sense we can speak of the 
" outside ” of a mind at all. Now, in the first place, it sliould 
be noted tiiat this <lilUculty arises just as mueli witli respect 
to introstKJction as with respect to our acipiaintair e with other 
selves. For the roffnitivc relation ])etween the state which is 
being, or lias been, “ lived through,'* and the act of discrimi- 
nating directed iijion it is precisely the same kind of relation 
whether that state happens to be mine, or to be somebody 
olse’s. r.ii the second place, it must be observed that even if 
the challenge could not be met, this would not invalidate the 
aiguraont L have been advancing. If the analysis of the facts 
of knowledge leads to the conclusion that mental states can 
be contemplated, it would be illegitimate to deny this on the 
sole ground that wi; arc unable to understand what it is in a 
mental state that lends itself to contemplation. In view of 
these two considerations, 1 do not think that the discussion of 
this difficulty falls within my task. But the question is so 
interesting in itself, and is so often used as a final weapon 
against the direct acquaintance theory, that T will briefly touch 
upon it. 

The precise way in which tlie difficulty will be met will depend, 
of course, on the view that is taken of the nature of mind ; but 
1 tliink it is i)ossible to suggesl. an answer wliich does not 
pledge me to any inirticular theory as to what a mind ultimately 
is. It seems to me that there is a certain minimum which has 
to be admitted on any theory if we arc to speak of “minds” at 
all. Even if a mind Ik; rciluced to a mere succession of 
momentary “ diaplianous ’* Jicts, two things at least would have 
to be granted, namely, that these acts ai'e events taking place in 
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time and that they are mental; and this amounts to saying 
that they are existent particulars characterised by a unique 
quality of their own. Now, assuming that to be an existent 
particular means to form part of an interconnected system of 
particulars, it follows that a mental iwt or a scries of such acts 
cannot be only in and for itself, but must also be in relation to 
other paiticnlaiu If it wei*e wholly inward and subjective, so 
that there could be n<i meaning in speaking of it as being for 
anything else, it might lie removed from the world of concrete 
« existence without making the slightest difference to what 
; remained. Yet this would simply mean that it was noi an 
existent particular. And if it is an existent particular, if, that 
is, it is capable of entering into reciprocal relations with other 
|)articulars, it cannot be a mere blank litjui the point of view of 
such of those, particulars as are themselves mental. The least 
that they could discern with regard to it would be that it is 
a something with a peculiar, and further indelinable, nature 
of its own ; and, as minds are not iV)und ajmrt from bodies, the 
quality of being mental would appear to tlie external observe j 
as the quality of being living or animated. The rei’ognition of 
the existence of another mental life could be expressed by the 
judgment, “This is a living Injing.” .Vs T liavii urg<*d already, 
it is such direct apjirehension of mind that ex])lains the 
flistinctioii drawn very early in the histi^ry of mental devoloj • 
ment between responsive and unresj)onsiv(^ beings. But 
even in mature experience our direct acquaintance with 
other minds is often limited to the lian* recognition of their 
existence. We imnujdiately perceive the pi'esence of a mind, 
but we often fail to discern anything further with regard to it ; 
we are directly aware tliat the fellow creatures we meet in the 
street are liuiiiaii lieings and not walking mannekins, but we 
hardly see more than this. And *?voii the affectivi? asiiect of 
another mind whicli is the easiest to discern may escape our 
notice if the discriininatioii of it requires a special effort or a 
certain degree of sensitiveness on our ftart. Still, eii the whole, 
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the emotional life of other selves is the most roadily accessible 
to contemplation, and we discriminate people’s moods and 
emotions with a tolerable d^ee of accuracy. Tn the case of 
intimate friends, the mood of one may be discerned by another 
even when it does not in any way express itself in bodily action 
or attitude. 

Tosay that wecaii perceive the actual presence and theaflbj- 
tive aspect of another mental life does not, 1 think, in any way 
prejudge the question as to what tlie ultimate nature of mind 
may be. To the further question, however, whether we can con- 
template anything more than this, no answer can be given which 
does not involve a theory as to the status of pre^'entations and 
images, and which does not assume either that there is, or that 
there is not, a qualitative diffei'ciice between mental acts. T 
believe that there is, and 1 also think that there is a real differ- 
ence of quality between one mind and another, to wliich we 
give expression when we s])eak of a dull ” or a “ quick,” a 
“ coarse ” or a stmsitive ” mind ; and it seems tf» me that these 
differences can bo known by direct acqnainlahce. But this 
statement raises too many thorny problems as to what a mind 
really is, and 1 am not now intending to defend it. 

Finally, it remains to point out that the same set of con- 
siderations which api)ly to our knowledge of finite minds, apply 
also to our knowledge of the Infinite Mind. If by the Infinite 
Mind be meant an existent reality, then it too can be con- 
templated and “stand over against” the apprehending mind, 
compelling the latter t.o recognise its presence. I think this is 
precisely what does ha})])eu in I’cligious experience, and that if 
we could not stand in this dii’ect relation to God, religious 
experience would simply not exist. However fragmentary, 
imperfect, and incomplete our apprehension of God may be, yet 
it is God that we apprehend. It does nut seem to me that the 
fact>of religious experience can be either denied or explained 
in any other way ; but even if it could l)o, it would not affect 
the theoretical part of my aigument. If the Divine mind has 
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never been discriminated, all that this need mean is that the 
conditions which render such discrimination possible have never 
yet been fiildlled. It would still bo open to maintain that our 
knowledge of God does not dider in kind from our knowledge 
of other minds, and that the way to it lies not hi becoming 
tiiat wiiich we seek to know, but in perfecting our powers of 
discrimination, in the words of an ancient anthem, ** Let us 
purify our senses, and, behold, wc shall sec.” 




Medhuj i\f thv. AruioidUm SiM-idtj at 22^ Alhmarlf Street, IT. 1 , 
oa Mturh \lih, 1919 , at 8 p.m. 


V:i.— THK SCOPK OF TIIK S(?IEyTlFI(' METHOD, 
/i// A. E. Heath. 

It lias bcconiH very lividmit in ri‘c«*iil. discussions that a shar]) 
division of opinion (3xisls as t«i the soopo of the suientilic 
nietihod. On tlu? one luiiul, thort* an* those who hold with 
Professor Piosanipiet that all antecedent pn*scriplion of niethod 
is futile, or witli Piofesstir Wilihui (.’niT that there is a niethod 
Ilf ])hiloso])hv whii-h may inchnU*. hut is not ideiilicai with, the 
nujthod of si‘it*m;e. (.)n the other hand, we liavi* the tdaiin that, 
whatever tin? lield — whether you call it )»hih»sophical or not -the 
method of seimieeas opposi d toils results is diri*etly applieahle. 
This opposition must he my i*xeuse lor d«*alin^ at some lt*ngth 
with noii-pliilosopliieal <|iieslioiis : in that it may Ik* of value to 
iiisjieet a little more i‘losi*ly the method of scimu e in its own 
undisput(*d domain. 

It is not maintained hy either side, I lake it, that man has 
no othei- impulse than I he desire to kiniw. One's opponent 
may imli*c‘d, as a eonse(|ueiac t»l’ ehaTj«^', hi impulse, he found 
n*plviim- to aiL:umeutTn' I'he wori.is’ Irl' Mr>I)rinkwalm' to the 
])oliiieian , .* 

\ !i t la ins;uiil -'linnets, ' \ 

l*rrsxi;iiivfjy, 

A ml with jtr;iMf4c |.»a«»Moi).li|illy' I 
And z^'.-sp , , ■ . 

.And thru ■ * . 

A hlarkliii d siniis, ur liiddfsiriiij; men, 

Ohostliki', with hnided wain, 

(\nm* down tlu* twilit lam* 

'I’ll r»’s!. 

And wliat is all mmii ai-jjanuMit lo me." 

But it is inainuined hy llio.se who believe in the universality 
of the seientilic method that as soon as one seeks lo know or to 
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describe any field — losthetic or other — that is the tool to he 
used. This claim is often contested in consoiiuence of a narrow 
and somewhat Manichaeiui view of science as restricted to non- 
human objects. Th(? ethical neutrality of the method is 
supposed to imply limitation to an ethically neutral subject 
matter. I cannot help feeding? that this is the basis of Pro- 
fessor Ilosanquet’s opposition wlien he writes . in Sociology 
we shall not, I presume, adopt the methods which embody the 
prejudice that natural science is the moilel of ri*search. We 
shall realise that mind is nearer to mind . . . than to matter.’** 
And, again, when he speaks of coiisidei ing “ History as the 
treatment of what has Iniinan interest, whihj .Science deals with 
nature ahstraeted from This atlitndt^ semiis to come 

from failure to realise the descriptive naliin* of the s(;iences. 
I shall, therefore, first of all try to show that “ description ” of 
an unanalyscjl field of piiniary fact is all that is al tempted in 
the physical sciences. I shall then urge, as a conse([uence of 
this, that the metlusl is applicable lo the primary facts in any 
field. And, finally, 1 shall indicate the oriental imi of philo- 
sophical ]»rohleiiis which follows from this view. 

I. 

Ill speaking of sirieiice a> ilescriptive I iimsL first guard 
myself against the verbal ohjirtion which miglit he raised that 
this renders science pnivly ret rcispei; live. \ descrijitive 
formula, like Boyle's law, can heeoine — l>y the aildition of some 
a priori principle — a proplieiry as well as a summary. And ihe 
explanatory view of science is in precisely the same p«»sitinn as 
the descriptive in ni?eding some ** priori prima'pk* to tdlect tiie 
cliange. The dilliciilt iiiiestioii as to what that juinciple is lies 
hjjyoiid the range of this jiaper. iMirthermoiv, in speaking of 
science as descriptive, I am not suhserihiiig to the view that it 

* StHi'fti tit, if AAvz/n, |i. io. 

i- |,. :/S, 
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is denuded of refer<;nce lo anything objective ; that is. I cannot 
see any sense in tlie notion, which some of the ex]»onents of 
description have ooims very luiar expressing, that science is 
“ descriptive am I yet not descriptive nf stynidhin!/. It is easy 
to understand, however, liow doubt as to the objectivity of 
what Professor Nunn has calleil the “secondary constructions” 
of science sliould have led to doubt of tlie olyectivity of the 
whole. The “joyful overeslii nation ” of pliysico-niechanieal 
ext>lanations of the world by the French ciicyclo])iedists of the 
eightcentli century had a great influence on the setting up of 
siihstanoe naturalisms in the nineteenth. And for these, the 
iniiiiense success of molecular physics had gi\cn a j»artial 
warranty, lint the final \icl«uy of the destnictivi- criticism 
h*velle(l against (liem hy writers like Professor James Ward lias 
given lo the “critical naturalisms” which followed, the air of 
heiiig alteni|»is to sav(* soimthing from the shipwreck of 
naturalism. At first, as was natural, the loss of ontological 
tirestige sulVerod hy tlie seeoiidary constructions of science 
raised douht< not mdy of naturalism hut also of the whole 
Scientific method. It is a eiirious fact that tlie pi.*riod of 
extreme aiiti-seienlili<^ criticism came just wh«*n the triiini]>hs 
of tlie seieiililie method wen? mo.';i. patent. There is a distinct 
parallel in this to that moment in the hist(»rv of mathemalies 
when, in spite of lierkehw's legitimate gil»es against fluxitms, 
the difl’enuilial eah-ulus was providing exact ami epoch-makiug 
results. In each case it has luoveil that we can retain the 
results; theaj»parent im*oii.sisi«*ncies in the methods of attaining 
them being iliie to ineorreet views nf what those metliods really 
were. 

It was not, however, until the U'ginning of tin* r\\(»nth?lh 
Century t.hat any exact estimate was made of what was, and 
what was not, h‘ft hy eritieism. It can now be seen that the 
more enduring part of the eriiii’al work was li» bring the 
diiliiiulties in the traditional notion of suhslaiue into the light 
of day, ami lo (\\hihit the see»uularv eiuitus of seieuoe as 
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constructions set up for the economical description of the field 
of “primary facts.” Thus, for Hertz, the main process in 
scienlific method is tlie comparison of a system, A, of objective 
fact — which lie calls the realm of “ things ” — witli a system, 11, 
of symbols or (Mmstructeil re])i*esentations whicli we make of 
things. “ We form for ourselves,” he siiys, “ images or symbols 
of external objects ; and the form which we give them is such 
that the neei\ssary consequents of the images in thought are 
always the images of the jiecessiiry (•unseiiiicnts in nature of 
the things pictured.”* So lung as, fur various reasons, doubt 
could be thrown on the c»bjeetive reality, not mily ef rijgion 15 
but also of A, seieiwfe was left sus]>eniled in mid-air, being 
representative of nothing in parlieular. Jint thr aHp/mrf ajihrihil 
hy UiC t ttf ntrittf/s Joi'ma of rriflnr/ triflism .sn/#// unn/r 

iUilffelt. fn liis important e.<say, Th* Abo mul Arhinrnonfs 
of Svir Ilf it hot T, I\ Xunn built, on the basis 

of the work of Dr. (b K ifoore and Hr. liiissell, his claim that 
science is one of several alternative |)roc(‘ss(‘s of i(?nde]ing 
“ primary fa(;l ” iutelligibhi by means of secomlary synthesis ; 
and that it is ilillerontiated from the J)tlier possibi ]»roc*es.sr 
by Ijeing based on no oHu r tnolirr than tln^ desire to ivinicr 
such primary fact intelligible. In fUher words, tin* secondary 
constructions of sciemte are distinguished from those, tor 
example, of animistic magic by the ethical neutrality «if tli ’- 
impulse which produces ihein.J hitJo- siH t ial MrinnrH iidtln r 
onafysis, nor l.wjnlry info fhr nofor*, of flu, prinniry ftirU npoii 
irhich tlu ff fjuilif is niofi-rfnlrn. Setting asiihi such (piestions, 
therefore, for the moiiiiMil, it is clear that the lasting part of 
the movenicnt against the hy]H>statisation of ontities exjiressed 
little more than had been w«‘ll realised in ]ira(:tice by scientific 
workers tli(*mselves, before they atUfiiqiUjd to er(;ct crude pliilo- 

M&'IniHU'ji, 1 iitrodiir.tidii, p. 1. 

t Piiblislied in 19^)7 : and now, iinfortuniitely, out uf print. 

\ fip. «//., pp. 4() ;VJ. 
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sophical positions upon tiieir results. Thus Galileo’s concen- 
tration on the problem of hov) bodies fell, instead of on the 
more ambitious why, was a beginning of the descriptive method. 
Mach contends that Newton used force as merely a conceptual 
instrument; and Black was aj>parently aware that “caloric” 
was rather his invention tlian his discoveiy.* Many similar 
e.xamples could be given from scientific history, but enough has 
been said to show that the movement, if confined within its 
legitiniate limits, was in no essential anti-scientific. It was, 
in fact, correlative to that movement in mathematics wliich 
lias made it clear tliat the numbers, points, functions, etc., 
which our propositions scorn to he about, arc not real entities 
but constructs. 

'J'his lias made an end — not to all basing of philosophy 
on scicnei‘, but to proocirujuatioii in such constructions 
with the rtiiiilU monnuitarily supposeil to have becMi achieved 
by s(!ionce rather than with tlio indhml of attaining those 
results. The substance naturalisms artjse out of the pro- 
motion of empirical generalizations such as the conservation 
of iiias.'i to pliilo.sopliical rank. It was assumed (1) that an 
observeil ct»nstant quantity could be taken as indication of an 
inferred persistent entity, and (L*) that tlie f/iurrafiiaium ifseff 
could be raised to the status of a universal a priori law.f 
Neitliev of these assumptions is necessary to seieiicc in its own 
domain. 'J'his e.xplains liow it lias eome about that the empirical 
generalizations of science liavi* remained sUiuliiig after the 
ciillapse of the philosophical systems insecurely raised on them. 

But before we can estimate the truth of the claim that what 
can prolitably be transferred from scuence to philosophy is its 
method, it is necessary to know what the method is. And a 
closer view of it show.s clearly, I think, its non-legislative 
charaeter. For it consists in the application, for ethically 

* T. P. Niiiiii, i^ror. Ariitf. Soc., Vol. XII, p. 52. 

t Soo lIuKKell, Mystiriion onti Lwju\ “ 8i*ioiitific Mi*thod in Philosophy, 
pp. KM, lOf). 
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neutral deBcriptive purposes, of two processes to the “Hiix of 
perceptions, sensations, and emotions,” and to the relations 
between them discovered by iinl notion, which form the pnmary 
lield : (a) AMraction, by which i.s meant that act of com- 
parison which leads to the noting of similarities the frequent 
repetition of which, made under varying circunistances, induces 
a neglect of the inconstant and a stressing of the permanent 
features. So arises the concept. As the need arises more anil 
more complex concepts are set up, the practical advantage 
being that it enables immediate experience to be bandied with 
greater ease, (b) Gnimdizaiion, or tbe noting of analogies 
and consequent focussing of attention on tlie invariant relatinns 
implied in analogy. Thus the invention of ordinary algebra 
involves the recognition of analogies between various aritli- 
metical operations in spite of the diversity of the numbers 
used in them. In the same way Cartesian geometry makes 
use of the analogy between algebra and geometry ; vector 
analysis, that between lines and forces, surfaces and moments, 
etc. In fact, all application.s of mathematics to science lest 
on analogies between natural phenomena and tbe opi aliens ef 
some calculus.* 

The connexion Itetween .scientific “ constructions " and 
these two proci*.sse.s of succ«\ssive abstraction a|>pcr.rs most 
clearly in work of the type of Chirk Maxweirs. MaxweH 
claimed that scientific progress depended on the discovery and 
development of “ aijpropriate representations” of facts. In his 
mathematical treatment of Famday's notion of lines of force he 
constructed a uicclianical analogue in terms of an incompn*s- 
sible fluid and certain as.siniied resistances. And this h(‘ ]»ut 

* In KrhutiuM and (hap. XII J, Maeh puts forward the view 

that all Hiieh reiisoniiig does not Udung to tlie domain of furiiial logic, but 
to that of psychology. This attitude comes, J believe, from the error of 
assuming that biM-aiise its oriifiu can be traced in psychologioal fiietora 
like comparison, therefore its natare is [isychologioal. Jn the EUiiiie way 
it might be urged that, hecsiiiso geometry hod its origin in land 
measurement, therefore it is an empirical science. 
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forward not as having objective reality, but as being a means of 
readily grasping the electrical phenomena concerned. This 
method runs through all his work. In a later paper he created 
the extraordinary electro-magnetic model made up of liquid 
vortices and friction wheels working within cells with elastic 
sides ; aiul he a))[)licd the same analogical method to the kinetic 
theory of gases. He makes it (piitc clear, at any rate in his 
earlier ])a].ters, tliat lie intends by physical analogy that simi- 
larity between the laws in two domains of experience which 
enables light to he thrown on one domain by reference to 
th(‘ other. The utility of such analogues in simplifying the 
labour of description consists in its enabling one to say that a 
fact a comports itself in many or all of its features like an old 
and well-Ivnown fact / 3 . lint the eonstniction of models is at 
once followed by the second of the above processes, which leads 
directly to fornialization. Wo may illustrate this by reference 
to the various successive theories of light. The concepts used 
in those theories — corpuscles, ehistic-solid elJier, electro-mag- 
netic inodinm — have possessed widely ilillerciit “characteristics” 
(to use Fn‘ge's expression); hut the eipiations expressing the 
relations bet ween them have ])ossesscd similarity of form. A 
formali/ed science lays emphasis on the invariant relations. 
The fact tliat Maxwell could construct a hydrodynaniical model 
to illustrate eleetru-iiiagnetic phonomena simply meant that 
tlierc existoil dillerential equations which would represent the 
relations in hcith fields. And the utility of such models is in 
enabling us to reacli a ileseriptive mathematical system of a 
more general form than could luive been developed from con- 
sideration of eitlier liehl soj»aralely. Tins process soon showed 
itself in Ala.xwijirs own work. For, as Boltzmann lias ]K)inted 
out, in Maxwells later jiapers and in his text-book the formiike 
more and more detach themselves from the models. 

Such deliberate freeing of the descriptive schcnie from 
))artieular constructions is made possible wlienever one of two 
analogous fields is castable of very formal treatment. In this 
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case Maxwell was able to pass from his models to the elabora- 
tion of his celebrated erpiations on account of the abstract 
form in which dynamics liad developed after Lagi*aiige. This 
utility of models as a preliminary step towards fonnalized 
description is ap])arently little reiilised. Thus l\ Diihem, one 
of the cleai'cst exponents of the descnj)tivc and ultimately 
formal nature of the physical sciences, complains in ins hook 
La. TJdorie Physique of the multitude of models s(^t up l>y Lord 
Kelvin and other jihysicists. He does not seem to have realised 
that such models are a step towards exactly the foniialisiii lie 
describes. In a similar manner it is sometimes urged that 
science cannot be ]mrely ilt‘scriptive, sinci' models are so widely 
used. Ouce it is icalis(Ml that the lino of ])r()gres.s is from 
indirect description l)y means of models to a final alwtract and 
purely formal one, these diiliculties disappear. And it htjcomes 
obvious what Hertz meant liy thinking that scienctj shouhl seek 
ultimately “ to represent nakedly by etiualions the pluuioineiia 
directly observed wilhnut tlie variegated garment of hypnthesis 
with which our fancy clothes them.'** 

If this view of the evolution of the phy.'«ical sc.’ m*es is a 


'*’.A (ILstin^uisliiMl op|jouoiit nf this vii*\v is lVi»fc:ssiir Srhiistci, whu 
looks “ with th« gravf.st coiicorii on a j;iowiiii( wIumiI i»f scicntilic 
which rests content with erpiations rc»n^M*tty repri*si*nting iiiiiiKM'ical 
relationships Ijetween diHereiit pheiiornena, evioi ttioiigh ii<i priMMse 
meaning can he attaehed to the syiiiljols iisi-d.” (Prefiifi* to Thvury of 
Optics.) The iiiisti'iist hen* expre.ssed is pmliahly due to two faetnis : 
(1) Pir.st-hand knowledge of the extreme utility of nieehanieal or other 
models in rese;i] ‘eh. Tin's goes witlioiit saying. But as l>uheni remarks 
{loc. cit.^ p. 42), “ Audaeioiis explonttioris, wliieh liavi- gioatly eontribiited 
to the progress of geography, are due tfi adventurers wlio sought tlie laml 
of gold ; that is not a sutfieient reason for phuting Fjldorado on our 
planispheres.” (2) Dislike of metluMls which lead to formal cimehmions 
incapable of any mental image. But geiieraliml symliulisms also lead to 
a freeing of the alwlract iinagiiiatiou fi>r the ])roviding of just siieh novel 
fundamental hy|K)thescs iis are iiecihsi in nuxlerii “miero-pliysies.” 1 
have given a short analysis of one cause of the comiiion-seii.se repugnance 
to such methods in “The Negleet of the Work of 11. (ii-sisHinau,” 

Vol. XXVll, January, 1917. 
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true one, we ought to find at the present time sciences in all 
stages of growth, just as one sees in an oak-w'ood illustrations of 
every stage in ilie progress from an acorn to the fully developed 
tree. The oak in its maturity will he represented by geometry, 
in which the original need for empirical observation has eeased, 
induction having given place to deduction. “ It may be 
regiirded as the lytxi towards whieh each department of 
science tends to conform as it hecomes less dependent at every 
point on purely empirical elcnieiits.”* Mechanics is scarcely 
less rational than geonietrv. (Iieinistry is making progress in 
that direction. Whilst the other end of the scale is occupied 
hy sciences, such as certain ])ranches of meteorology, which ai*e 
still in llie elassilic'atory stage. 

To sum u|i: tli(‘ scientific method can Ik* e.xhihited as wliat 
William James calhal man s * suhsli till ion of a conceptual 
order hir the perceptual oviler in whicii his (ixpericnce 
tjiiginally comes/’ Kmpivical science iliseovers relations exist- 
ing within that ])ercci)tual order. Ilut their direct descrip- 
tion is in general a liu]H*lessly complicated problem. A 
model conceptual world is therefore constructed to facilitate 
the ilescript ion. Trofessor Whitehead has expressed most 
trlearly the criterion of suecess in performing this task ; wliich 
is " that we should In; able to formulate empirical laws, tliat 
is, statements ot relations connecting the various parts of the 
universe as thus conceived, laws with the ])ropcrty that we can 
interpret tin* actual events of our lives as being fragmentary 
knowledge of this conceived iiiteradated whole.”t For tlie 
ilomain of ordinary life simple conceptions, such as that of 
“ things,” are sutliciciit. But as experience in any domain is 
extended, the eoneeptual scheme is modified ; the principle on 
which the conceptual entities are set up being that the rciiuired 
relations between tlicm should Ite as simple as possible. And 

* E. W. TTubsdii, SfivHi-e ami the .ViiDo/i, p. 82. Cj\ (rjililoo’s apliorisui 
“ The J)ook of Natiiro ih written in i*hjii'iu*UM’a i^f geometry.’* 

t Oiyanmition of ThoHifht, p. lOt). 
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that is why physicists and chemists liavc dissolved the simple 
idea of an extended body, say of a chair, which a child under- 
stands, into a bewildering notion of a complex dance of 
molecules and atoms and electrons and waves of light. They 
liave thereby gained notions with simpler logical relations.*** 
From the point of view of the special sciences the last step in 
the process has been made when the laws in any })erceptual 
field are completely I’epresented by a generalized and purely 
deductive scheme. 

The final crystallizing out of a ]>urely logical scheme, !>, of 
which we have a priori knowledge must not, however, blind us 
to the empirical nature of the proersfi by which it has been 
reached. A striking exam|>le of what happens if this is 
forgotten is provided in the now disereilitcd Principle of 
Pennanence of Form, which results from the promotion of the 
empirical method of “generalization by anab)gy ” to the rank of 
an ft jyriori principle. Furthermore, in the synthetic develoji- 
ment of a s[)ecial science w e are not concerned with the analysis 
of the perceptual liehl itself, but accept as “given” the <iiien 
complex “ fa(!ts” of the particular domain. And it . precisely 
this singleness of purpose, in leaving on one sblo any 
about the ultimale nature of tJie primary data, wliich rend«*rs 
the method applicable to any <lomaiii of exjxfiience. A defi nce 
of this thesis necessitates, I am afraid, a referenci? to wblcly 
different fields ; hut tliis I will try to do as shortly as possible. 

II. 

The ]nost obvious illustration is provided by the biological 
sciences. Here the “ fac.ts ’* to wliich the method is applied 
are of a diflerent order from those of the physiwil sciences ; and 
the final stage has only hei^n rcficlied in a few, very limited, 
))ranchcs. Put the progress — by the setting up of appropriate 
concepts, such as “ sjiecies,” and *»f working hyiiotheses, such as 


* op, cit,^ p. 131. 
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“ Mendelian inheritnnce,” — is (as before) a paswi^^e by succes- 
sive generalization from a purely empirical towards an abstract 
deductive science. In the pi^eface to his JSssnia ih\ 
Scmvtijique, E. Bignaiio writes as follows of the role of the 
“ theorist ” in the sciences : “ Kveryoiie realises how much this 
theoretical elaboration, performed by means of analyses and 
comparisons, (jf generalizations and hypotheses controlled and 
verifieil by (jorreapondeiice of facts with the results of the 
reasoning, is useful and ncceasary if one wishes to reach a 
progressive systematization ami an ever more synthetic visimi 
of the confused mass of facts that exi)erimenlalih'ts pour daily 
in a continuous stream into tlie scientific market.” In the 
physical sciences this is ackiiowle^lged, he says ; and he seeks 
to rebut the notion that the work of the theorist in biology or 
sociology is an intrusion. 

There are, liowever, as Kignano observes, certain stages in 
any domain when only iion-matheiuatical theoretical treatment 
is {Kissihle. If the view of .scaentific method which I am here 
advocating is correct, elaboration of the crude preliminary 
concepts will ultimately enable siufh treatment to be replaced 
by a formal uiatheiuatical one. Mathematics is only inap- 
plicable when llie observed relations (wbetliefi* ijualitative or 
quantitative) are so complex that the mathematical means of 
expressing them eitli(*r do nob exist or are too intricate for 
practical use. One type of the description looked forwanl to 
was well expressed by Mach in his hope tlial “ at some future 
day, a iiiatheiiiaticiaii, letting the fact coiitimuim of embry- 
ology play before his mind, wliicli the paheontologist of tlie 
future will supposeilly have enriched with more iutenuediate 
and derivative forms . . . shall transform, by the variation of 
a few parameters, as in a dissolving view, one form into another 
— ;ju8t as we transform one conic section into another.”* It is 
easy to imagine the pleasure with which Mach would have 


* Populiir tSi'ifiUV p. 
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received a copy of Professor D’Avcy Thoiupsoii’s OrawfJt ami 
Fat'/ti, which abounds in beautiful examples of morphological 
description developed in tlie exact spirit of these words. 

The extension of such methods to every branch of biology 
is, however, widely doubted. It is held that cerlain fields do 
not, by their nature, admit of the employ nieiit of a calculus. 
By this may be meant, merely, tliat for the time ludiig a calculus 
cannot be set up in those fields. But more has often been claimed, 
namely, that mathematics is a tool rsarnfiaf/t/ inca]>able of com- 
pletely representing the relations between biological facts. 
This view is usually bascil on one or other of two misconcep- 
tions : (a) An example of the first of thesis is Minot’s assertion 
that “ the observational basis of mathematic'S is, psycdiologically 
speaking, very minute compariMl with the ol)scM*vatioiial basis of 
even a single minor branch of biology . . . while, Iherid’ore, 
here and there imithematieal methods may aid us, we nectl a 
kind and degree of accuracy of which mathematics is absolutely 
incapable.” Here, of c*omso, it is wrongly supposeil that mailui- 
matics is an inductive science. (Aj The .second ini.scmiceplion 
is due to the in.stinetive feeling tliat howi'ver a. alogous to 
mathematical form a living form or ])henumc)ioii appears, yet 
its nature as a living ol)ject is somehow bonml up with its 
departure from malliematical regularity. Professnr I )’ Arcy 
Tliomp.sou discusses this question,* and turns tin* tal)les thus 
on his opponents: "Tliere is no such esse.iitial dilfereiice 
between tliesfi ])heiiomena of organic form and tho.s(‘ which are 
manifested in portions of inanimate matter. No chain hangs 
in a perfect catenary, and no raindrop is a i»erfeet sphere : and 
tfii.s for the .simple l eason that forces and )esi.stiince.s otlier than 
the main one are inevitably at work. The same is true of 
organic form, hut it is for the mathematician to unravel the 
conflicting forces which are at work together.” In fact, dis- 
crepancies are the rough edges of tlie liuilding, showing where 


♦ up, /■/f., p. 721. 
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advaiu'^e is m\t to be. The instinctive objection to inatlic- 
inatical treatment we are liei'e dealiiij^ with is, as often as nut, 
an objection to rationality altotrether. Thus Bergsfiii's sweeping 
and comically inaccurate statiMnent, “Calculation touches, at 
most, certain jdienoinena of oi-ganic destruction,”* is only made 
because it is thought m^cessary for living frtuidorn. Once it is 
realised that matheniatical rcpiusenlations are not legislative, 
hut descriptive of whatever is ; that when facts escape the mesh 
of the equations, inoditieation of the latter is induced so as to 
take in f/tr.m in turn : then the supposed shackles of tlie method 
are se«m to 1)(» illusory. 

In jiassing, it may noted that a view of llie subject of a 
recent .sYm]M»siuni is provided at this point. For it is obvious 
that, if Nve accept Hr. Haldane’s distinction between the con- 
eeptions or working bypothes(*s wbieb we use in interpreting 
reality and llial reality ilsell*. and if we coniine ourselves to the 
former, llien tin* ([uestuiii of the redncibility of the concepts 
usimI in tlu.* pbysiial, biological, and psycliological sciences 
becomes one of minor iiup<»ita!iee. The utility (»f a set of 
eoneeids, wbetbev applu'd to its own held nr to another, is 
judged solely by its }MiNVcr of kmling to comidete de>cnption. 
('roBs-fertilisation is often tjllected by applying the concepts of 
one primary tii*hl, X, to amnlier, V. But in passing by analogy 
from one liidd to another, two se]»arale pioces.‘<es must be 
distinguished, namely : (i) act ual I v creating an analogy between 
a “priniary object” aiul a concept by varying and modifying 
the concept; and (li) recognising whether or not there is an 
analogy between primary objects in two fields. It is the first 
of tbesi? which is used in fbo setting u]) of conceptual im^.lels in 
a single field. The second is t»f great usi* whenever an analogy 
exists between objects in twi> fields, X and Y, to one of which, 
X, there has already been applied a eoiiceptual sclieiue for 
descriptive purpos(^s. In this case the analogues of the concepts 


* (Watfiv Krofiithny p. :!1. 
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of tliat scheme iu Y often provide a means of introducing exact 
description into V. It was, for example, in this way that 
potential, which had been developed as a concept in the domain 
of gravitational attraction, was transferred to the domain of 
electricity — together with the mathematical methods connected 
with it ill its first domain. It is a natural consequence of the 
fact that the physical sciences already possess mature and 
genemlized descriptive schemes that liiologists sliould seek aid 
from them iu developing tlieir own. And this makes it clear why 
they will continue to find reference to the jihysical sciences a 
fruitful methodological principle, however solemnly philosophers 
wag their lieads at it. Yet, useful as it may be to “carry 
over ” con(?epts from one domain to aiiotlier. it is a far cry from 
this to assert the redueibility of nU the categories of t)ne 
domain to those of another. To the s^'icntist the latter is an 
issue subsidiary to his main aim of comjdete and compendious 
description of any domain by means of whatever concepts can 
best accomplish that aim. 

What has been said of biology ap]jli(>K alsc» to the 
field of political theory. Hut in this more coiicrett* domain 
non-matheiiuiticiil elahoratioii takes a larger place. The thesis 
I wish to inaiiilain, however, is that to this domain al.s») the 
method, as opposeil to the. results, of seienct^ is dirertly 
applicable. 

There are tw) things which will serve, I have no <lou])t, lo 
discredit this claim. First, the crude attempts wliich have 
previously been made to erect wide synllicses im the basis of 
scientific rr.svlts: I nee<l only menlioii economic materialism 
and Speiic(n’’s use of wliat be called tluj Persistence of Forirc 
as a ineiiiis of developing a “ scientific ” politics. And, secoinlly, 
the already existing abu.se of analogy iu political theory — as 
exemplified by the forcing of the concept of social “ organism " 
Ijcyond its legitimate limits, it must he granted at once that 
any method which makes use of analogy in its setting u]» of 
appropriate concepts is full of danger. Hut if the nqueseuta- 
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tive nature of what is being done is fully realised ; if it is 
reinenibered that the refemim u ahnnys hack to pHvitmj fact — 
then the method is steriliaetl. For the synthesising concepts 
then merely assume the function of tools for the grouping of 
known relations or for the discovery of unsuspected ones. And 
tlie method becomes no more dangerous than induction. 

The application of the descriptive method t(» political 
theory has two important consequences: (1) Tn the first place, 
it cuts tlie idealising ; it seeks to describe, for example, the 
state as it is. Professor Bosanquet has complained that his 
critics fasten on the defiicts of states which belong to them, 
“ not in so far as they are states, but in so far as they are 
lint States.*' And his coiii])laint is verbally justified, since to 
him Tin? State is soiuetliiiig far removed from any existing 
slate. Tlie Hegelian State, whose defining mark is sovereignty 
— the rational expression of tla‘ nation whose citizens it should 
rule as our human reason shouhl rule our lesser faculties — 
may be the state in some fairer sphere. But the wielder of 
tlie descriptive method is not interested in “ imaginary common- 
wi.'alths.” lie is painfully a\Yare with Professor L. I*. Jacks 
that the states of to-day “. . . instead of being wiser than 
individuals often perpetrate tbllies of which the least intidli- 
gi'iii of their members wouhl In' heartily ashamed.’* Aiul he 
seeks a state-theory which will ineorpor.ite such primary lacts, 
ami will avoid tin? disastrous identiticalioii of the state and 
society to which monistic presuppositions inevitably lead. 
Sucdi a theory will he ha.siMl on tlie observation of existing 
states and on the elaboration — precisely as in the natural 
sciences — of eonee])ts capable of their compendious description.* 
Political theory huilt up on the Iwxsis of the scientific method 
will, then, be a “ realism *’ in Mr. J. W. Scott’s sense: it will 

■* 1 have given else\vlirr«‘ a dfiailed (‘.xainplo of the appliVatioii of this 
inetliod to one braih-li of politieal theory. See “ International Politics 
and the (t«u]oept World Seetioiia,*’ fitft'nnttwtntf Jonrif. of 
January, 1910, pp. I2.VU4. 
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^juitc consciously be, in his woitls, “ a picker iix> oL’ uncon- 
sidered trilles.”* ihit Llic IriHes are Victual trifles, matters of 
some imi>ortance to those, who seek to huild a state-theory 
which will serve in the street as well as in the study. (2) In 
the second phice, the metliod avoids the hy])ostatisation of the 
concepts used — such as, for example, that of a general will. In 
current “ political idulnsoxdiy,” this is elevated to the status of 
a metaphysical (uitity wdiich, however, is usually found, as a 
loviewer in the Nut ion has lately remarked, to he ‘‘ largidy in 
agreement with the. will of the philosopher who appeals to it, 
but is otherwise not empirically diHCoverable." If we set t)ut 
to give a frankly descriptive atfcount of jiolitics, we shall 
recognise from the outstd that the concept ol a gemual will is 
basi'd on analogy with Ihe individual will. \\’i» shall, therefore, 
he forewarned against forcing the aiiitlogy beyond its legiti- 
mate limits ; and henee against promoting it. hy ariMying it in 
capital letters, to tlio rank of an entity hovering about all 
human eollections whether they show cliaiai'leristie-; of will 
or not. We shall vc'gard it merely as a convenient eouei*pi 
in Icrins of which to deline colleclioiis ]io.s.si»ssi»jg certain 
attributes. Thus, what makes a “group’' cait of an agLiiegat.i'i 
of individuals- --a crieket team out of a ca.sual eolleelion of 
]»e(^ple — is the jiossession of a common purpose. Ami oikm! 
we regard grcnips in this way as what Air. (riaham Walles 

* /Vof. Arixt. lOlT-lS, p. 228. In this papiT .Mi. Sr«iii, rlaims 

that what is eijiiiiiiuii in the appiiratiuii to ptilitifs uf tiu* philnixuphirs of 
M. Hergsoii and Mr. Kiism*.!! is their rfalisin. l«\»r real ism hives tlie 
given. So M. IJerg.srm goes directly to the inieoiitiiiiiiiiiiliMl real hy 
means of intiiilion, whilst Mr. Ilussell takes the mis iphistieated reality 
of vital iiiipiilso as the hasis of .soeial reeon.sti‘iiction. Nov.' if wi* i-an 
consider Mr. llnssell as an adlurront of the descriptive, view of seieiiw, it 
is clearly a inlstakc to group iiim with M. Hcrgsoii. For, speaking 
broadly, Mr. regards intellectual eoiistructioiis as descriptions of 

what is or what might be ; and creative impulses as the luisis for aetioii. 
WJiercas M. Bergson regards the intellect as a tool for practical aetivity ; 
and intuitional iiiiptilse as the means reaching wliat is. One view is 
thus an inversion of the othei-. 
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calls will-organisations/’ the old puzzle as to whether the 
group has a " real personality ** or is merely a “ legal fiction,” 
loses its terrors. The group is a construction which is 
set up for a definite purpose — the attainment of the ends of 
the group — ^just as a molecule is a conceptual construction sot 
up for the purposes of exact description. The passage from this 
(with its constant reference hack to the primary fact of existing 
groups and their finite purposes) to the General Will as a 
metaphysical entity is like the passage from mind to Mind, and 
leads in each case to an other-worldly absolutism.* This step 
seems to me to depend in pirt for its plausibility on failure to 
recognise the analogical origin of the concept, and its conse- 
(][uent dangers. 

In the allied field of history the situation is very similar. 
As before, any claim to a scientific ” history has to face the 
well-founded suspicion aroused by attempts to apply the results 
of particular sciences to the whole field. Buckle's over-emphasis 
of physiciil results and consequent account of “a world from 
which men and women are left out ” exemplifies the danger of 
this. It is not, again, results but methods which can profitably 
l)e transferred. Seeley came near to expressing this when he 
complained that, though historians have given to history the 
conscientiousness of science, they have not yet given it its 
arrangement. For it is precisely in the orderly and economical 
arrangement of facts that the power of the scientific method lies ; 
its efieetivenesa comes from its deliberate choice of a convenient 
conceptual symbolism. But once more it is necesstiry to insist 
on the presence of a body of primary fact to which the con- 
ceptual scheme is constiintly referred. History is not a mere 
playground for synthesising fancy. Croce's notion of it as the 
form in which the full reality of existence is presented to 

*.It must be a(?kni>w1o(lg(*d that it is sometimes quite frankly 
admitted that Huch political philosophising neither gives, nor is intended 
to give, any guidance in soeial action. Cf» Dr. MeTaggart’s Studies in 
Hegelian Coemogong^ pp. 195, 199. 

K 
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consciouRness — Not tho story of lifo, but the story immanent 
in the fact that life is an unfolding and expression — amounts 
to a denial of the distinction between rve/nia as existents inde- 
pendent of interpretation, and meaning. Now unless wo cling 
firmly to the existence of a field of primary fact quite 
independent of how we interpret or classify it, it seems to me 
exceedingly difficult to guard against the basing of historical 
proof on inherent fitness rather than on external testimony. 
“ A spiritual enlightenment from within,” said Mr. Balmy, the 
Erewhonian, giving his evidence about the balloon ascent, is 
more to be relied on than any merely physical afllueiice from 
external ohjecta”t 

On the other hand, history is not a mere conglomeration of 
isolated primary facts; to constitute itself a science it “must 
elaborate the raw material of facts. It must condense them 
into manageable form by descriptive formula, qualitative and 
<piantitative.”J Ami this elaboration will be performed by the 
setting up of appropriate conciqitions based on analogies. Such 
concepts are, of course, already in use ; but the fact that they 
are not as a rule deliberately constructed leads tho careful 
historian into endless circumlocutions and saving claust^s. He 
finds it necessary, for example, in using the conception of 
periods,” such as the Middle Ages or the Itcnaissance, to guard 
himself against vaguely realised dangers. A conscious use of 
analogy here and when speaking of the “ decline ” of a state, the 
“ culmination ” of a movement, and so on, would be a gain in 
clearness and safety. A bold attempt by the historian to bring 
out his methodological apparatus into the light of day, and to 
attend to it explicitly as the machinery of doscrijition, would 
enable him to face Browning’s question “ Is fiction which makes 
fact alive fact too?” with equanimity. For he could answer: 
No ; the fictions are only, in the first place, conceptual construc- 


* II. Wildon Carr, Ths PhUMaphg of Benedetto Croce, p. 194. 
t Samuel Butler, ErewAon Itevisited, p. 171. 

I Langlois and Seigiiobos, Intro, to the Study of Ilietory, p. 264. 
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tions by which we are led to meaning. .... And by meaning 
notliing more is meant than the rich, concrete inter-relatedness 
of the factual domain. Facts may be the “ dross of history ” 
but in no other sense than that they form the primary material ; 
they are not left behind in the crucible, but fused in the result. 
In making full use of the scientific method tlie historian would 
not be departing from all precedent, but only following Lord 
Acton’s advice : “ If men of science owe anything to us, wo may 
learn much from them that is essential. For they can show us 
how to test proof, how to secure fulness and soundness in 
induction, liow to I'estrain and employ with safety liypothesis 
and analogy.”* 

There is one further subject I should like to touch upon 
before concluding this section. The domain of (esthetics has 
come to be a sort of last refuge from the intrusion of the 
sacrilegious scientist ; it is apparently supposed that he cannot 
live in tlie rarefied atmosphere in which discussions on art 
usually take place. In this domain esi^cially (though it is also 
true of othera) we must distinguish between man’s impulse to 
the activities with whicli the domain is concerned, and his 
conational impulse wlieii faced by his experiences there. It is 
with the lielil of the latter impulse that we are concerned. 
Sometimes it iais been contended that the intellectual interpre- 
tation of art is a deadening and illegiiimale intrusion of 
rationality beyond its own sphere. If this is only a modest 
bow of acknowledgment to tlie artist’s claim that 

“ Tlie ri\st may reason and welcome, 

Tia we iniisieiaiis know.” 

then it is no more tluiii is proper. Mon*, however, is usually 
implied, (rr) Sometimes what is meant is that it mm be of no 
earthly use to the artist. This, even if true, is irrelevant, since 
mstlietics does not priiiiarily claim to be a guide to practice. 
But it is not true. Professor Sir A. Qiiiller-Couch CiUinot 

* The iSiUtijf of IJU/orif, p. 54. 
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sustain his protest that " Beetles may be classified ; and to have 
them classified is a genuine advance of knowledge. But if you 
had to imhe a beetle, as men are making poetiy, how much 
would classification help ?*’ For he is forced in the sequel to 
answer his own question. “ In treating of an art,’' he writes, 
"wc classify for handiness, not for purposes of exact know- 
ledge.”* Yet what is liandiness if not the avoidance of loose 
and inconvenient ill-remembered knowledge ? It is quite true, 
as he says, that genius uses our best-laid logic to explode our 
forinulce. But it uses, note you, our best-laid logic — not our 
woolly, inexact, unclassified cerebrations. We are here, of 
course, hovering on the edge of that dreadful old discussion 
about science and art. It is not necessary, however, to get 
entangled in it ; all wc need to remark is that such protests as 
the above amount to notbiiig more than the assertion that, 
from the point of view of the creative, art there is a good classi- 
iicatioii and a bad one : a good when it is for usti as a tool, a 
bad when regarded as an end in itself. As Dr. Santayana has 
wittily said, An artist may visit a museum, but only a pedant 
can live there.” Yet unless we take the romantic 'dew that all 
works of art are the spasmodic results of miraculous powers 
sent direct from heaven fully-fledged, we have to acknowledge 
that they grow out of latioiial, organized efFort. Inspiration 
comes with preparedness ; and scorn of tlie latter is as myopic 
as the scorn of a certain type of “practical man” for pure 
science. Interpretation by the thinker may then, at its happiest, 
be no intrusion of a cocksure intellectualism, but (with two 
attendant conditions) a human aid (1) The interpretation 
must be founded on the primary fact of genuine aesthetic appre- 
ciation, and (2) it must not weave a shroud of rigid a priofi'i 
forms, but a wedding garment of possibilities. (1) Sometimes, 
howeviir, the disclaimer amounts to a denial that any science 
of aesthetics is possible at all. 

* The Art of Writinff, p. 106 . 
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At this point we are confronted by our old problem. It is 
obvious that, faced with works of art, men do actually have 
many and varied aesthetic experiences. That is our field of 
priiiisiy fact. The question of the possibility of a science of 
sesthetics mduces, then, to the question of whether these 
experiences can be described and correlated in an orderly 
manner. As the primary facts contain personal experiences, it 
is sometimes supposed that the difficulty in obtaining a con- 
census of opinion on them means that there is no objective 
foothold nt all. It is ecpially difficult to obtain a concensus of 
opinion about billiard balls as sensory objects ; but that does 
not prevent the development of a mechanics of billiard balls. 
Mr. Clive Hell gives short shrift to such scepticism. “Yet. 
though all iusthetic theories must bo based on aesthetic judg- 
ments,” he says, “ and ultimately all msthetic judgments must 
be mutters of personal taste, it would be rash to assert that no 
theory of aesthetics can have general validity. I"or, though A, 
li, C, U are the works that move me, and A, 1), E, F the woiks 
that move you, it may widl be that x is the only quality 
believed to be common to all, and absent from none, of the 
works ill either list. We may all agree about sesthetics, and 
yet diflfer about particular works of art. We may differ about the 
])reseuGe or absence of the quality .t*.”* The sceptic might well 
accept this, but demand the instant production of .v. There is 
one way of satisfying that demand which we are precluded 
from using ; that is the assertion a priari of an .v which is the 
basis of all msthetic satisfaction. If an assertion of the typo 
“ All art is gnimph ” (to use llupert Brooke's sarcastic phrase) 
is ever possible, it will be the product, the final descriptive 
formula, of a long stage of conceptual ordering of the primary 
field. It would be absiinl of me to attempt to produce such 
a complete final formula. But I shall try to show that a 
beginning can be made to such an enterprise, in the hopes of 
creating a presumption in favour of its further possibilities. 
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It is, Ij believe, a common experience that in our first 
sesthetic satisfaction the repi'esentative element ])lays a large 
part. On this, pi-esumably, Plato built his iiiiich-abusecl view 
of the fine arts as imitation. But if the quality of producing 
aesthetic satisfaction comes, at any rate in part, from objects 
which have the quality of being representations of existeuts, it 
is representation of a peculiar kind. This has been admirably 
expressed in Mr. A. McDowall’s recent book ltcnli»m : a Study 
til Art and Thouyhi, For the representation aimed at is not 
literal iinitati(»n, or trmnpe-Vmil : the latter aims at the most 
lifelihr impression, like the j^minted grapes in the Greek story ; 
whereas true representative art aims at the most Hviny one, at 
producing in the spectator a feeling of cnlianced vitality. It 
seeks, in Faguot’s words, “ to choose without (jiission, without 
inclination for anything but the truth, the most significant of 
the thousand iletails of imlity and arrange them in sucli a way 
as to produce in us the same impi*essiou which the real itself 
produces, only more strongly,” Now it is clear that, according 
to this, scientitic hy])otheses have precisely the function of 
representative art. By eacli the field of bare ' wareiicss is 
“ordered” and rendered more actively present attention. 
Indeed, Mr. McDowalUs flescription of a realistic artist applies 
equally to the sedentific tlieorist : “ He is an observer, but he is 
not a reporter. He does not copy, but he creates a world which 
refers us back to our own worhl and shows it to us more truly.” 
The introduction of creative elements is not a falling away from 
pure representation. For what constitutes the representation 
in each case is the ultimate reference back to the world of 
primary fact. The particular conceptual construction, or the 
personality of the artist, will decide the form of the approach to 
reality ; that which rendeis it representative is the recognition 
that there is a reality to approach. 

There are, however, very serious objections to confining our 
to the quality of representing oxistenta. Mr. Clive Heirs 
vigorous polemic forces us to recognise the ecpial claim of 
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“form.” “A painter too feeble to create forma that provoke 
more than a little seathotic emotion/' he insiatH, “ will try to eke 
that little out hy suggesting the emotions of life." And, in the 
spectators, tlie tendency to seek behind form the emotions of 
life is a sign of defective sensibility always. “ Instead of going 
out on the stream of art into a new world of icsthetic experience, 
they turn a sharp corner, iind come straight home to the world 
of human interests .... no new thing is added to their lives, 
only the old material is stirred.”* At its worst we have the 
sensational novel, tlie problem ])icture, and onomatopoeic music 
— all forms of what Swinburne called “electrified stupidity.” 
No wonder then that, in reaction from this, men of sensibility 
claim that maturer appreciation seeks the cold peaks of formal 
art and not the cosy valleys. “ If I stand before a work of art,” 
writes Mr. (Jlalswortliy, “ vibrating at sight of its colours and 
forms, if ever so little and for ever so short a time, unhaunted 
by any definite practical thought or impulse, to that extent it 
has .... linked me to the unirrrsal by making me forget the 
individual in me.” Rut iu our righteous indignation at tlie 
}iseudo-i'calism of half a century of Academy art (in which 
every picture tells a story) we must not forget that a pure 
formalism cannot carry us the whole way. The fact that 
Mr. Rell, in his claim that art is significant form, has to qualify 
form hy tlie ailji^etive significant, lots the realistic serpent into 
his Eden. For if art is significant form, of what is it significant ? 
If a complete answer to our rhetorical question is possible, it 
must be that art is form — significant sometimes of the world of 
existeiits, sometimes of the world of uuiversals, and sometimes 
of both. In setting up this duality I have iu mind some 
remarks of Dr. Santayana on music, rrimarily our apprecia- 
tion of music is based on existing boilily realities. '‘Its 
rhythiiiB seize upon our bodily life,” he says, “ to accelerate or to 
deepen it.” Rut that is not all, unless our appreciation is to be 


* Op, cit., pp. 28, 29. 
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a drowsy reverie relieved by nervous thrills.” For music also 
deploys a sensuous harmony by a sort of dialectic ” whose 
elaboration may exceed the synthetic power of all but the best 
trained minds.* And it is this second, universal, basis of 
representation which makes it possible to speak of a beautiful 
mathematical theorem ; and which gives power and meaning to 
Professor Whitehead’s high claim for what he calls that most 
austere of mental qualities, a sense of style — or, in other words, 
appreciation of form. If, then, it l)e true that Plato’s mature 
philosophy “found reality, whether intelligible or sensible, in 
the combination of matter and form, and not in either sepa- 
rately ,”f liis contemned view of art is a more living thing than 
his critics have been willing to allow. 

My object has not been to set up a body of lesthctic results 
(those, such as they are, may well be questioned) but only to 
illustrate a method. I have tried to sliow that, without any 
ultimate analysis of the ])riinary facts in this field, an ordering 
of it is possible by the method of science ; in other words, by 
the constmetion of concepts — such as “ representation ” — and 
of conceptual formuUe — such as “ that the quality . which dis- 
tinguishes a work of art is its representation of existents or of 
universals.” The criterion for judging sucli a formula is nut 
to be found in its inherent fitness, but solely in its capacity for 
ordering the field of primary fact. 

III. 

It is often readily enough conceded that where tpiantUntivc 
descriptive formulae can be set up “All sorts of different 
phenomena, social, economic or physical . . . may have their 
variations expressed by the same e(][uations precisely as they are 
subject to the same laws of the multiplication table.”{ What I 

* Bmmn in Art^ pp. 47, fiO. 
t Burnet, Greek PhUomphj^ Thalei to Plato^ p. 332. 
t M. li. Cohen, Jowm of XV, 14, p. 367. In a recent paper 
to this Society {Prooeedmg$y 1017-1918, p. 134), Prufesaor J. A. Smith 
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have sought to show in this paper is that the scientific method 
can be of equal help in the setting up of ([mliUiLive descrip- 
tive forrnuLe. Tliroughout, however, it has been presupposed 
that, from the point uf view of science, no analysis of tlie 
primary facts which fonn the data of each domain is necessary. 
That is a task for philosophers. But there are two philo- 
sophical issues which can be discussfid without any further 
analysis. 

In the first place it is clear that there may, corresponding 
t o the field of primary fact, A, lie diverging conceptual schemes, 
Bii B2, etc. The criterion used in the choice l^tween such 
schemes is a pragmatic one ; that scheme is chosen which serves 
most economically and exactly tlie purposes of descripiion of A. 
Hut pragmatists, wishing to assert the universality of their 
vuiterion, try to foixje it on A also. The attitude of a scienlitic 
society to a member who applied the pmgmatic method to his 
primary facts would be forcibly defined. 

In the second place, it is sometimes asserted tliat the 
<levelopment of B gets in the way of our observation of A. 
Mrs. Karin Stephen's view is similar to this. For the process 
she describes as “ the deriving of ‘ knowledge about ' experience 
from actual experience” is very like the setting uj) of a con- 
ceptual scheme H descriptive of A. There is, however, a dif- 
ference in that the s^iccial sciences usually start from ilata 
already much more complicated than the deliverances of what 
Mrs, Stephen refers to as direct acquaint anoe. But, setting 

iltsnieH that a *Miiatlu'inatics of intensity" is uii the groinuls that 

atteiiipta at siieh a thiug ‘Miave plausiliility only so long as analogy is 
mistaken for identity.'^ lint it lias lieeii shown ahow that, without- 
vitiating it, analogy is inviilved in tiU lueasuivineiit — in the lueasureinent 
of divisible quantities in whieh “units” are possible, no loss than in 
what Meiiiong has ealleil “substitutive nieasuronieiit,” whicli is applied 
to intensities. And as Trofessm- Dawes Hieks has pointed out {Urtt, 
Joitnt. of VI, p. lOU), it »loea not follow that because there are 

no units of sensation, seiisiitions are not iiieasiirable ; any imuv than it 
follows that teinperatiire is not ineasumble liecause lln*re are no units of 
teinfjerature. 

s. 
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tliai diftureiLce aside, Mrs. Stephen’s conlention is that in 
classifying experiences there is always a tendency to devote too 
much attention to tlio symbols which represent groups of 
experiences, to the neglect of the experiences themselves. 

We slip insensibly,” slie says, “ into the mistake of applying 
to the experience itself what really only applies to the symbols 
by which we represent it. . . . From this loss of contact with 
actual experience which results from our inattention and our 
preconceived ideas there follow the gravest results. . . . Armed 
with preconceived notions drawn from oui knowledge about it, 
we hardly ever attend to an experience with open miinls, or 
examine it without bias.”* It must be acknowledged, 1 think, 
that there is a great deal of truth in this contention : it must 
be granted tliat the scientific method is like a well-sharpencil 
razor — ^.ill the more dangerous for lx;ing ellifctive. Auatole 
France has expressed, ironically, his sense of the n‘ality of this 
danger in his dictum : Zc.'j mvanfs nr iioni pft.^ rttru n.r. There is 
an exactly parallel danger in the loss of appreciation which may 
follow obsession with knowledge about an art to tlie excliisimi 
of its direct enjoyment. And in each case the onb' safeguard 
lies in what has been insisted on throughout this pai»er, namely, 
constant reference back to the primary domain. Nevertheless, 
I think tliat Mrs. Stephen, though she acknowltMlges its exis- 
tence, has not .suflicienlly realised the magnitude of the aid 
afforded by “ knowledge aliout ” fo direrf rxpr rifurr, iUrJf. Kadio- 
active malerials presumably existed before 1900; but it 
re([uired knowledge about lo direct the focus of attention to 
the phenomena concerned. And this enriching of our observa- 
tion of the world by knowledge about — whether explicitly iis in 
a science, or implicitly as in what Professf)r Whitehead calls 
“ the whole apparatus of coinmoii-seuse thought,” — seems to me 
easily to outweigh the avoidable dangers. 

We may now pass to the consideration of the j>lacc‘ the view 


Proc. Arist. A’oe., 1917-18, pp. 69, 71. 
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above dcveloiMsd assigns to philosophy. It will be clear, I hope, 
that my object in demonstrating the possibility of setting up 
special sciences in any domain, pn oifmH to any radical analysis 
of its i)riniary facts, is to embroider the text of Mr. Kussell 
that many of ^'the more ambitious and humanly iiitercsting 
problems of traditional philosophy ” must be attacked, if at all, 
cminricjilly by the synthetic method of the sciences; the 
essential Inisiness of ])hilosophy is analysis, not synthesis. The 
last stage in the erection of a special science is reached, as we 
have seen, when the laws in the perceptual field concerned are 
completely repn^sented by a generalized and purely deductive 
scheme. Kor the philosoidun*, however, the work has only just 
begun. He lias little interest in deductive series of proposi- 
tions, and seeks U) analyse the primary facts on which the 
special science is based. The iihilosopher and the scientist are 
therefore impelled in opposite tlirections. The one is always 
ready to comiilicatc; the primary object, say a chair, by the 
accretion of further hypotheses (of molecular structure, and so 
oil) in order to reach simpler di'scriptive relations. The other 
sets (Uit to analyse the primary object into its ultimate entities. 
In Frege’s tiiet\ires(|ue metaphor, science grows upwards with 
the increasing intricacy of a branching tree; philosophy strikes 
down to the roots. 

How, if this is a correct statement of the situation, it would 
appear that the method of the one would be the reverse of the 
method of the other ; that science would be on the lookout for 
similarities and analogies in the world, whilst philosophy would 
seek for differences and distinctions. This makes “ the method 
of philosophy” what Mr. V. E. 1>. Jourdain has called “the 
search for increased subtlety by emphasising differences in 
concepts and reasonings insteail of analogy.”* 

From the point of vantage now reached we can, without 

* “Tlie Function of Syiubolism in Mathematical Logic,” Sciential 
XXI, p. 2. 
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attempting to evaluate remits^ examine certain criticisms of the 
nuihod as used in the typical analysis of this kind — the logical 
atomism of Professor Whitehead. In this, the field of primary 
physical fact is reduced to tliose entities which alone are left 
untouched after a radical analysis ; and the “ things " of the 
primary domain are then exhibited as logical constructs of these 
entities. The methodological principle involved is expressed in 
Ockham’s lazor. {a) One criticism sometimes urged against 
this method is founded on a confusion of the two processes here 
distinguished as scientific synthesis, which uses Mach’s principle 
of ecomomy of thought ; and philosophical analysis, using 
Ockham’s principle of parcimoiiy. The critic, noting the com- 
plexity of the logical constructions, urges that the principle of 
economy is violated. In answer it is only necessiiry to point 
nut to him that whilst, science is ready, for the purposes of 
economical description, to multiply conceptual entities unceas- 
ingly, the scientific philosopher seeks to limit his entities even 
ivith loss of economy in statement ; and the two processes are 
not contradictory, but comphniientary. (?/) Dr. Schiller has 
urged that the limitation of entities, ac«;ording to t''o principh? 
of panjiniony, is a maxim of practical (convenience, and so 
minifies the claim to (Ethical neutrality. “ To a nnii-hiiman 
mind,” he says, “ that was not pressed (or time hut disposed of 
all eternity it would be unmeaning or repugnant. ’* Ihit from 
what has been said abovi; it is obvious that the principle of 
parcimony is not a maxim of “practical eonvenieiuie.” It is 
in fact, usually convenient to contravene it. If, for example, 
we always used Professor Whitehead’s eonstruetioiis iiustead 
of “things” our novels could only be read by those who 
“ disposed of all eternity.” And if we avoided the use of llie 
entity “ number,” Jcjiies minor’s text-book of arithmetic would 
be weightier than Jones minor. In other words, in practical 
affairs, we (miphatically do not (and never shall) use the raxor 


* N.S., vol. 24, p. 402. 
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to cut away our tables and chairs and numbers and electrons. 
If Dr. Schiller liad claimed that the principle of economy is a 
maxim of practical convenience, he would have been right; 
but then it is applied only to field 6 — to those liuman products, 
descriptive formulae. Ockham’s razor, on the other hand, is 
an analytical weapon for removing from field A everything but 
the hardest of hard fact, however useful it may be. The 
principle is, in fact, an impractical maxim only applied in those 
moments of critical analysis when we desire to know what 
logically unjustifiable assumptions we are daily making from 
pragmatic motives. 

In conclusion, it does not fall within the range of my sub- 
ject to attempt an account or ciiticism of the results attained 
by the scientific method. But 1 should like to guard myself 
from being thought to imply that logical atomism, in terms 
(amongst otlier things) of misibilm, is the only possible outcome 
of the application of the “ revei*se scientific method ” to philo- 
sophical problems. It will, 1 think, be obvious to anyone 
who cares to examine it that the nature of the results reached 
by such a method may vary very widely indeed, depending on 
the point at which the analysis of the primary facts in all 
fields of experience comes to an cMid in the hands of the philo- 
sopher wielding it. Some form of pluralism it must be, by its 
initial presupposition of a primary domain of partial reals: 
but inside that limit wide divergencies seem possible. 
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VIIL— EMOTION AND VALUE. 

By Alexander F. Shand. 

1. The Nature of the Value Attrilmted to JSxtetmal Things. 

WuEN we have reached the age at whicli conceptions of value 
have been developed and are freely attributed to things, there 
arise thenceforward conflicts among these conceptions through 
our belief that things have a real value and the successive and 
often very divergent estimates of thi«: value. These changes of 
valuation underlie the development and decay of all our 
sentiments. Far from being uninfluenced by feeling, — so far as 
they are not conventions or concerned with the use or money- 
value of things, — these judgments are embodied in emotion and 
proceed from joy and sorrow, admiration and contempt, 
repugnance and disgust, hope and anxiety, satisfaction and 
disappointment. They form part of the trust in our friends 
and the suspicion and distrust of our enemies, and our failh 
in the destiny of human life. They are indispensable to our 
moral nature : its aspiration is an effort to hold to truer and 
higher values than our common sentiments represent to us ; its 
shame and remorse recognise that we have fallen from them ; 
its repentance holds the resolution to return to them. We can 
hardly overestimate the part which these conceptions play in 
directing our lives. 

Yet the beginning of human life iiiid, at least, the greater 
part of animal life subsist without the aid of these conceptions ; 
the value of things precedes and is indeiiendent of them. 

We must start from such facts as these of our mental life, 
and attempt to form a theory of value in agreement with them ; 
(1) first assuming the independence of the value of things of 
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the changes of our conceptions about them ; (2) the belief that 
there are real values to which our judgments try to approxi- 
mate ; (3) the fact that in correcting our first and impulsive 
valuations we tliink that the later are truer, where based on a 
more prolonged and intimate acquaintance with the things in 
question ; (4) that all people come to recognise that their 
emotions and desires make some things appear more valuable 
than they really are ; (5) and that the lack of other emotions 
and desires prevent them from realising the excellence of other 
things. 

It has been a common reproach against psychological 
theories of value that these conflict with the preceding facts, 
making the value of things subjective and dependent on the 
fluctuations of our emotions, desires and sentiments. Thus 
early we have an expression of this psychological view in 
Hume : “ Objects/’ he says, “ have absolutely no value in them- 
selves. They derive their worth merely from the passion.”* 

Tlie difficulty in escaping from some form of psychological 
theory, which in the end, and however unwillingly, fails to 
account for the real value of things, is mainly due to an opinion 
widely held by philosophers that things can have no valiui out 
of all relation to consciousness or mind. While some maintain 
that certain qualities of things may exist independently of the 
minds that deal with them, it is difficult lo extend this to 
include the (piality of value. For if the value of a thing lies in 
its uses it can only have this value for minds capable of using 
it, and if it has value for itself, it can only have this value for 
minds capable of appreciating it for itself. 

Wc shall, therefore, start from the assumption that external 
things have only value so far as they are in actual or j^otential 
relation to some mind or minds, and that all other things have 
value only so far as they aix? constituents or (lualities of such 
minds. Our problem will then ho. to form a theory consistent 


* KHWiys, T/iv 
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with this assumption and our common belief that things have a 
** real ” value. 

In dealing with this problem wo shall not be primarily con- 
cerned with the “ extrinsic ” value that a thing has through the 
use to which it may be put or as a means to other things, but 
we shall inquire into its “ intrinsic” value— the value it has for 
itself, — oil which the other dejiends. But we have to bear in 
mind that in the total value attributed to any given thing these 
two kinds of value are onliiiarily combined in varying propor- 
tions. For however much we value a thing for itself it has 
its uses, and it is didicult to determine liow inucli is due to 
the one source or the other. Thus, friendship is valued for 
itself, and our friends likewise for themselves, but should we 
so value them if they manifested no disposition to advance our 
interests ? 

In attributing value tt> things we do so eitlu'r iHScause we 
have realised this value f<ir oui’selves or because we adopt the 
valuations of those around us. We accept from others tlu*. 
importance of “honesty,” “courage?,” “prudence,” “moderation,” 
“ justicf‘,” “ humanity,” and other virtu(?s, some of w lich we come 
later to realise for oursedves, and the great or useful (jualities 
of character, as “ perseverance,” “ iirmm‘ss,” “ efficiency,” 
“ industry,” ainl “ capacity,” for making progress. Hut arc 
these virtue.s and qualities valued for tliomscdves or for tlieir 
uses, or for both ? If tliey have no value f*ir tliemselves, tliey 
arc indispensable instruments for the achievement of our 
dilllcult ends, and some of them tend to bo acipiircid by all our 
great sentiments. 

The virtues and qualities of character, the importance of 
whicli is impressed upon us by others, are regarded as ])ossessing 
not merely a value for ourselves, but a universal value. On the 
other hand, those things of which we fii-st realise the intrinsic 
value through our own experience have their value at first 
confined to ourselves though we may afterwards extend it to 
others. Tlie cleaiest cases where we make such judgments of 
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intrinsic values based on our own experience are where we love 
anything. In loving another human being we find out that he 
has a real and intrinsic value, but we do not therefore assume 
that he has the same kind or degree of value for others. 

Wo often notice that when one person is trying to impress 
on another the excellence of some thing that he loves, — as 
the scientific man the intrinsic value of knowledge, — ^how 
incredulous is the ordinary man who does not love it. He can 
only l)e induced to allow that it may have some use, a concession 
that he will hardly extend to philos^hy. Thus it seems as if 
loving a tiling were a condition of our judging it to have 
intrinsic value, so far as such judgments are based on our own 
experience and not on suggeslitiii or authority. 

What then is this value which is a real quality of some 
things and not of others, which may be a real value for all men 
or for a few, or perhaps for only one? Is it a simple quality, 
like yellow, and therefore unanalysable and undefinable If it 
be such, we can only make the conception of it clear by direct- 
ing attention to it in the things that possess it, and by con- 
trasting thmn with the things that are without it or possess 
the opposite quality of “badness’’ or “negative value.” There 
are many tilings that look simple and turn out to he complex. 
The quality “yellow” is not (piite simple and unanalysable. 
On the one hand as “ colour ” it is identical with all other 
colours, and, on the other hand, as “ yellow colour ” it is 
different from them, and it cannot be in the same respect that, 
it has the.se opposite relations to them. 

If things have only value so far as they are in actual or 
potential relation to some iiiiml or minds there seem to he several 
factors to distinguish, all of which are implieil in the reality of 
their value. First, some niiiitl must exist to which they are at 
least potentially related. Secondly, these things must have 
power to allect the mind, and this power is an essential 


* Sec G. E. Mooi'e, Prineipia Ethica^ Oli. 1. 
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condition of their value ; for if they leave the mind always 
unalTected, they are what we call indifferent” or “valueless.” 

We may see this clearly in respect to external things to 
whicli we at present confine ourselves. The beauty of some 
things is a quality of value, but a fii-st condition of its value is 
the existence of some mind or minds who can appreciate it, and 
for whom alone its value is real. Tins “appreciation” does 
not only mean that such minds can ];)erceive beauty, but that 
they arc capable of responding to its peculiar stimulus by feel- 
ing the appropriate aesthetic emotions. If they weie capable of 
})erceiving it, but incapable of being moved by it to any emotion 
whatever, and all other minds were tlie same in this respect, 
then beauty would be a quality altogether indifferent or 
valueless in itself, thougli it might still have some “ extrinsic ” 
value. 

Xow just as the thing which has intrinsic value for us must 
have power to move our emotions, so it will not be until it 
has produced this emotional effect that we shall “ realise ” or 
have the belief in its value — so far as w«‘, discover this value 
for ourselves. We indeed often acknowledge tl ^ value of 
certain qualities of character in a cold intellectual way, yet 
in such cases we have either realised their value in llie way 
described at an earlier ix'.riod, or wi* have accepted it through 
social suggestion. We are ready to agree that virtue or gooii- 
ness has an intrinsic value ; but wlien we come down from 
these abstractions to the particulars embraced by them, we 
find that those we believe in arc supported by some emotional 
disposition. Thus we believe in “honesty,” “ honour,” “ truth- 
fulness,” and others, whether they are profiUible to us or not. 
These “ principles ” of charactfjr aie guarded by emotional dis- 
positions, and as soon as any doubt arises as to our acting in 
agreement with tlieiii, some emotion tends to be aroused. Thus 
the thought of acting dishonestly would arouse horror or shame 
in honest iHsrsons. But with the man who is sometimes lionest, 
sometimes not, and who does not believe in the intrinsic 
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value of this principle, the case is otherwise, and whether 
“ honesty is the best policy ” depends on circumstances, and its 
value as a means can lie considered dispassionately. The 
intrinsic value of anything, when we realise it for ourselves, 
depends on the influence of an emotion on our judgment. 

Now it is often said that, although emotions may be instru- 
mental in eliciting judgments of value that the validity of such 
judgments is independent of the emotions. This general state- 
ment is one of those whicli, though it holds of many cases, is 
contradicted by others. It is (|uite easy to frame a proposition 
implying the value of something for us, in wl'ich the truth 
of the assertion is deijcndeiit on the emotion wliich has elicited 
it. Such judgments as “ I admire you,** or “T love you,** or 
“ respect,” or “ esteem you,** ai-e e.xamples of such dependence. 
So also when we are attributing intrinsic value to any external 
thing, tliis de{)endcuce is impliiul, so far as our conclusion is 
true, that an essential condition of such value is the power of 
the thing in question to arouse some emotion in the mind. 

What, then, an^ those emotions which tend to make us 
attribute intrinsic value to things ? 

It seems to be a fundamentiil law that (1) the emotion of 
Joy tenda to make oh value the pemm or thiny that causes it, and 
that when and .*40 far as this /*// is not felt for this ihhuj as a 
means for some other thinj/, hut on its own aceA)unt, that then loc 
value it for itself or intrinsically. Now this judgment of value 
may not l>e present to consciousness, even after that period in 
the growth of the human mind in which conceptions of value 
have been develoiHjd. Ihit it is still implied in this sense, that 
it is an integral part of every completed system of joy, and can 
be brought into that part of the system which is in conscioiis- 
nesa hy interrogation or reHcction.* Thus if we ask a person 


* See for the meaning to lu? attached to the term “ emotion ” and 
“system of emotion,*’ The FoutideUione of Character^ by A. F. Shand, 

B. 1, Chapters II and III. 
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who has shown by his expression and behaviour that he has 
experienced joy from the presence of someone else, whether he 
does not regard that person as having some value or import- 
ance for him, we get an answer in the affirTnative. A second 
law is that (2) the valm attrUnited to an object of joy temht to be 
greater or less according to the intensity and permanence of the joy. 
And in this term “ permanence ” we must include not merely 
the duration of tliis joy when it is first felt, 1)ut the capacity of 
the thing so valued to renew the joy time after time when it 
again becomes object of perception. But with prolonged and 
more intimate experience of every ))ersoii and thing, other 
qualities are likely to become apparent opposite to those on 
which its intrinsic value deiHJiids. Tliese qualities tend to 
arouse some one of a different order of emotions as repugnance, 
anger, or fear, which diminish instead of increasing the value 
attributed to the thing. Hence, there are apt to occur great 
fluctuations in the value attributed to the same thing at 
different times, especially where such things are very comph*x 
as in the case of human beings. Still, we do not think that 
the real value of the thing, though subject to ch Jigi?. must 
fluctuate in correspomlence with those changes of valuation. 
We think rather that wt; have come to know it better, and can 
therefore judge In^tter what its real value is. For tl»e first 
valuation of a thing is different from subs 0 (|ucnt valuations 
just because it is the first, and the emotion of it confines one to 
the immediate experience, whereas the later ones can sum up 
the earlier and obtain a more general point of view. We think 
we come nearer to a true judgment of what is the real valm? of 
the thing when we obtain this general point of view. We 
esca])e from the exclusive influence of the immediate emotion. 

What then is the “real” value of the thing for us? If it 
is not to be estimated by the value it has at the moment 
through the exclusive inlluence of the present emotion, it must 
be estimated by its relatively permanent power to arouse 
emotions of a similar sort. For instjince, a chief source of error 
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in the value attributed to things is due to the influence of 
novelty. We are deceived at first by novelty, and the value 
duo to it wo attribute to the excellence of the thing. And this 
means that the surprise it causes us at first intensifies the joy 
received from it, and therefore tends to increase the value 
attributed to the thing. Thus we cannot rightly value most 
things until the surprise at their novelty has ceased. But we 
attribute intrinsic value to novelty itself. We seek for change 
everywhere, and the things that have the greatest variety in 
themselves, and can surprise us the longest, we think have, 
other things equal, the greatest value. Thus the arts and 
sciences have perpetual sources of novelty, and may never 
beconui stale through familiarity. But through novelty even 
mediocre things appear to have a considerable value which 
soon wears off, because they have little variety in themselves. 

Besides the emotion of Joy, so much intensified by surprise, 
there are other emotions having a similar tendency to attribute 
intrinsic value to the things which excite tliem. Of these, the 
moat important are Admiration, Wonder, Satisfaction. Grati- 
tude, and the painful emotions of Sorrow and Pity. 

The painful emotion of Sorrow has bemi recognised by the 
general experience of mankind as having a great iiitluence in 
instructing us as to the real value of things, as is shown by the 
comiiion roniark Ihat >ve never rightly value a thing until we 
have lust it. Pity, too, helps us to realise the importance or 
value of the person pitieil, but callous indilVcTeiice to his 
sufferings makes us turn away from him as if he had no value. 

Through Sorrow, too, we obtain that more general point of 
view from which we arc able to estimate the permanent or real 
value of an object under varying conditions. We escape from 
the exclusive influence of a single emotion. For it is a charac- 
teristic of sorrow to re-exeite the memories of the preceding joy, 
and to contrast the pr^^sent sense of desolation with the recol- 
lection of those ex])erieiice8 in which the object was pi'esent 
to us, thereby affording us a general view of its power 
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over US under opposite conditions. For however highly 
a thing is valued through joy, if the sorrow at its loss 
has little intensity or permanence, this tends proportionately 
to diminish the preceding valuation, but in the contrary event 
to increase it. This general point of view is rendered more 
complete when not only sorrow succeeds joy, but joy, sorrow at 
the recovery of the object. The memories of the preceding 
states are brought to a focus, and the present experience is 
steeped in them. Thus we come still nearer to obtaining a 
true estimate of the sustained power of this object over us, 
which is an essential condition of its permanent or real value. 

The succession and recurrence of joy, sorrow, and desire 
about the same object is conclusive evidence that we have come 
to love it, and a succinct exj)ression of the manifold activities 
of lov(\ We can therefore foimulatt? this law of our judgments 
of value : (3) Through love for mi object, mccfrding Joij, m'row, 
and dcfiire, ter tend to approach a U'ucr judgment of ita retd and 
intrivHic value for ua. 

When through our own experience we judge that certain 
external things have value for us in themselves we are not 
primarily concerned with the reality of their vf'^ue for others. 
To judge rightly whether they have the same kind of value 
for other persons is an inference about their feelings that we 
are not often in a position to make. To judge whether they 
have intrinsic value for all men is an inference still moi’e 
difficult to establish. What concciils this difficulty is tlie ease 
with which we make general statements about the usefulness 
and economic value of certiiin things, as that knives are useful 
to all men for cutting their food : the money value of a thing is 
as much its value for one man as for another. Hut when we 
pass from such extrinsic values to the intrinsic values on which 
these ultimately depend, the case is different, and the surest 
judgments we then form are those which concern ourselves. 
How much even these are liable to error we have already seen. 
If we next consider the nature of the evidence for such 
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judgments, we find that there is no necessity in them, that they 
are all contingent on experience, and the experience itself, 
especially where we are dealing with other minds, and the 
expression and behaviour by which they manifest the value of 
certain things for them, is often difficult to interpret with 
certainty. In the judgments that we make about the external 
things that have intrinsic value for ourselves, we can only lay 
stress on the consistency with which we maintain some of these 
judgments, after prolonged and varied experience of the things 
in question, as the surest evidence we possess of their truth. 
We seem to possess no intuition of winch things must have 
intrinsic value for all men, and it is even difficult to judge 
whether they probably liave this value fur them. It is here 
that philosophy is most dependent on psychology, and on the 
knowledge which it should afford us of the diversities of human 
character. 

Now, as we found in retlecting on the real and intrinsic 
value which some things seem to possess, that an essential 
condition of this value was their power to produce an emotional 
effect in some mind or minds, so now we have found what kind 
of effect tliis must he from considering the judgments that 
attribute this value to the things and the emotions that are 
conditions of these Judgments. The intrinsic value that belongs 
to certaij) external things as possible objects of perception is 
conditioned by tlieir power to evoke joy, admiration, wonder, 
satisfaction, gratitude, sorrow or pity in the mind or minds 
referred to, or as w'e may otherwise express it, in their capacity 
for becoming diinnli of one or other of these emotions. Now 
we do not say that the slimtdi of fear or anger cease to be real 
Htimidioi the emotion in (iiiestion because on some particular 
occasion they fail to evoke it in a given individual, or even if 
they fail to evoke it in him frequently. Their reality we 
think is unaffected, and we explain their failure by some 
counteracting cause or defect in the individual. So is it with 
the real value of things. Their power to become stimuli of 
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certain emotions, and the judgments of value involved in these 
emotions, is met and counteracted by all sorts of circumstance, 
of which the most important is that men do not present a free 
and open mind to the new influence. They are preoccupied by 
their prevailing sentiments and desires, and cannot give 
sustained attention to the new object ; and without such atten- 
tion they cannot feel the joy, admiration, wonder or gratitude 
which they would otherwise feel. It is the same with the 
things that have the highest value for us, only it is here the 
common and lower part of our nature, and the vices to whicli 
we have become subject, that distract our attention. And 
besides these obstructions, there are peculiar defects in the 
nature of each man rendering him less responsive to the stimuli 
of some particular eiiiotiou than to others, or less susceptibli^ to 
them when they are connected \viih some particular thing. 
Thus the old tell the young that they will realise the value of 
certain things which they now despise when they have had a 
fuller experience of life. Parents reproach children for not 
valuing their homes, and religious people tell men of the world 
that they do not know what their true good is. The early 
Christian Cluirch supposed that men had first to despise earthly 
things before they could value the heavenly, lucre was a day 
in St. Augustine's life in which, in company with others, there 
was a “ transvaluation of all values ” for them, wlien “ this 
world with all its delights hccatiie contemptihle to us.”* Such 
cases not only show the difficulties of distinguishing hetween 
fictitious and real value, hut that things may have a real value 
for us which we arc at present indifferent to or despise. 

That certain things have a real and intrinsic value for us 
does not therefore mean tliat as a point of fact they always 
evoke, in response to their stimulus, a certain kind of emotion, 
but that they have the power to evoke it when we present 
a free and open mind to their infiueiice; and the complete 
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cause of the emotion does not only lie in the thing that has 
value, but this in conjunction witli the conditions that we 
supply from the resources of our own nature. 

In passing from attributing value to some external thing 
for oneself to attributing it also for others, we must infer that 
this rule holds good for them also. For instance, if I find that 
the beauty of nature has intrinsic value for myself, in affirming 
it to have a similar value for others, I affirm that it has a 
relatively permanent power to arouse in them joy, admiration 
or wonder, when their minds are open to its influence. We 
may therefore formulate the following laws of value : (4) A 
th/iw/ cannot have intrinsic vatm for every one of a certain ywup 
or class of minds unless every member of this group is capable of 
resimuling in the appropriate mnj to the influence of this thing 
upon him, (5) If there h anythiruf in natHrc which has intrinsic 
rMmfor every human being, whether he feels and knows it such 
or not, then the capacity to respond to its influence must he part 
of his specifle nature as a human beiny, YiiiaWy {6) If there be 
anything in nature devoid of all power to arouse joy, adm iration, 
wonder, satisfaction, gratitude, or pity in the presence of it, in any 
mind whatever, then sueh thing is devoid of all intrinsic value. 
Thus, with regard to this last rule, most people would iigree 
that ])ain has no value in itself, though it may have many uses 
as a i)avge or tonic of the mind, and even possess extrinsic 
value for everyone. If this is the case, jwiiii is without any 
power of arousing joy, admiration, wonder, gratitude or satis- 
faction ill the presence of it ; but we may sometimes feel 
gratitude for some of its eoiiscMpiences and awe and curiosity in 
Gontcinplatioii of it as one of the awful powers sus}H>nded 
over 118 . 

With regard to the second rule, that whatever lias intrinsic 
value for one mind has intrinsic value for all miiuls of the 
same species, so far as it is part of their specific nature to 
respond in a similar way to its influence, we may ask 
whether this rule has application to tlie intrinsic valuation of 
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knowledga For most men value knowledge only as a means 
to other ends, and only those kinds of knowledge that are of 
advantage to them in their occupations and professions. On 
the other hand, there are a few scientific men and philosophers 
who have a genuine enthusiasm for knowledge. We might 
then infer that knowledge has intrinsic value only for such 
men, on the ground that they alone feel joy, admiration or 
wonder for knowledge itself independently of its consequences. 
But this conclusion would be false from the point of view of 
the present rule if it could be proved that a capacity to feel 
joy, admiration or wonder for knowledge itself were part of the 
specific nature of all human beings, however difficult to elicit, 
and in that case knowledge would have an intrinsic value for 
all men. 

We have, then, tried to Justify the common belief that 
things have a real value independently of the lluctuation of 
our conceptions and emotions about them, that some external 
things, though it is difficult to say which, may have intrinsic 
value for eveiyone, others for some class or group of minds, 
others perhaps for only one person in the world. In all such 
cases the point to he considered is whether th'' power which 
the thing has is adapted to our common human nature, or 
adapted only to the i)eculiar nature of some group or class of 
minds, or to what is distinctive of a single individual. For 
everywhere the fitness of a thing to act as a 8timnlu.s of 
certain emotions, which is essential to its possessing intrinsic 
value, implies a fitness in the minds for whom it has this 
value to respond in the ap])ropriatc way to it. 

II. Of the liUrinsie Value uf the Cundituents ami Q^ialitieH of 
the Mind, 

We have hitherto chiefly treated of the value of external 
things as possible objects of perception, for it is these that we 
first value ; we have now to inquire into the value attributed 
to the constituents and qualities of the mind. The value of 
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each seems to be complementary to that of the other. For, 
however much wc have sought to deal exclusively with 
external things, yet in the very conception we have formed of 
their value this was seen to be conditioned by the existence of 
the mind or minds to which they were related, and by their 
power to elicit a cerU\in kind of emotion in it or them. In 
what sense, then, ciin external things be held to have 
“ intrinsic ” value if their value is not wholly contained within 
themselves? There must be some sense in which we do so 
value them ; for we say of someone we love that we value him 
for himself alone. We mean that we do not value him for his 
use to us in subserving our interests ; to value him in this way 
is to regard him as we 1 ‘ogard a good servant, agent or 
employee, and this is a matter of interest, not of love. 
Whenever we love anyone it is implied that we value him 
for himself, however much th(‘ other kind of value is mixed 
with it. But iiL valuing him for himself or intrinsically wc do 
not mean to exclude the efFect which he has produced on us, 
for it is precisely this eiFect that makes us attribute this value 
to him. For although he might have many virtues and 
excellent ([ualitics of character, wliich would make him a 
useful, and therefore valuable member of society, yet unless 
these moved us to joy, admiration, wonder, gratitude, or above 
all these, to love, we should not value liim for himself. And 
we know by experience how often a single charm of nature 
sur})a88es all the virtues in moving us to love. 

The intrinsic value of nii extnnial thing does not therefore 
mean that its value is wliolly self-contained. Not only does 
its value depend on its power to produce an emotional effect 
on us, but this efTect must ho of a certain kind. If an external 
thing has only power to arouse fear, anger, disgust, or repug- 
nance, it can have no intrinsic value at all. Yet it may, never- 
theless, possess extrinsic value, for seeing that so many 
dangerous things exist in nature, it is of the utmost importance 
that they should become stimuli of one or other of these 
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emotions, so that we may be warned in time to avoid or to 
destroy them. Now with regard to these emotions, no one 
would say that fear, anger, disgust, and repugnance were 
valued for themselves. Like the external things that arouse 
them they are valued only for their uses or functions. But 
every one perhaps would say that joy, admiration, wonder, 
satisfaction, and gratitude were valued for themselves. And 
wc have seen that the things tliat are causes of tliese emotions, 
and in turn become tlicir objects, have also such intrinsic value. 
Thcrefoie, we reach this conclusion that both the things which 
arouse fear, anger, disgust, and repugnance, as well as these 
emotions themselves, possess only extrinsic value, but that 
both the things which arouse joy, admiration, wonder, satisfac- 
tion, and gratitude, and these emotions themselves, in addition 
to tlieir extrinsic value, possess intrinsic value. Let us then 
formulate tentatively this law: (7) Whcmiuir mt rxtenial tit iwf 
possesses intrimic valite as a possible nhjrcf of pt mplioit^ihe emotion 
which it has po wer toeeohe in the m ind possesses also inlruisic value. 
Now, if it be true that everyum? wouhl judge that joy, 
admiration, wonder, sjitisfaction, and gratitude possi»Hsed 
intrinsic value, and would consistently maint^Mii this opinion, 
then we may infer that these emotions possess intrinsic value 
for everyone. Tf we next compare this conclusion with one 
already reached, that anything that has powei’ to evoke one or 
other of these emotions possesses also intrinsic value, may we 
not infer that both th(;sc emotions and the things which excite 
them, possess this value for everyone ? But such an inference 
would overlook the fact that the thing which arouses joy, 
admiration, or wonder in one man often fails to arouse it in 
another. Thus it is that men devote themselves to dillerent 
branches of science or art, and often show that they aro 
indifferent to others. Therefore, as we have already seen, we 
must confine ourselves to the judgment, that for ourselves, 
and those who are like us in this respect, certain of these things 
possess intrinsic value. 
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Now we have got two groups of emotions. The first consists 
of joy, admiration, wonder, satisfaction, and gratitude, with 
perhaps others ; and this group possesses intrinsic value. The 
second consists of fear, auger, disgust, repugnance, and others ; 
and this group is without intrinsic value. What is the difference 
between the one group and the other which accounts for the 
one possessing and the other lacking such an important charac- 
teristic ? 

Just as every primary emotion has some behaviour charac- 
teristic of it, so we may sometimes find that a group of emotions, 
at least approximating to a class, has also a kind of behaviour 
characteristic of it. The manner of a man who is friendly to 
us is naturally dilfiirent from that of one who is hostile. Sus- 
picion, repugnance, fear, and anger are the emotions apt to be 
evoked at the sight of an enemy; trust, sympathetic, and 
kindly emotions at the sight of one to whom our attitude is 
friemlly. While the friendly attitude does not involve friend- 
ship, it underlies and is included in the latter sentiment. We 
like to be with those with whom we are friendly ; we usually 
avoid those to whom we are hostile. This behaviour becomes 
still more marked where tlie hostile attitude is hatred and the 
friendly attitude, love. So is it with the group of emotions 
that precede and condition the judgments that attribute intrinsic 
value to things. If things have no importance for us, after the 
first glance, we cease to atteml to them : for there is no emotion 
to sustain the attention. If they have importance, but no 
intrinsic value, we may continue to attend to them under the 
influence of fear, anger, disgust, repugnance or curiosity. But 
where we feel they have value for themselves we not only 
continue to att/end to them, but like to remain in their neigh- 
bourhood, and seek to control them so far as to bo able to see 
them and have dealings with them. Thus is it with the 
animals, who have probably no conceptions of value ; they 
manifest to us the value they attach to certain things by 
exerting control over them so as to keep them in their 

U 
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neighbourhood, as is shown in their dealings with their offspring 
and their supplies of food, and by observing and being able to 
recognise and return to their lairs, nests, or other places of 
security. This behaviour toward things that have intrinsic 
value for us is common to the pleasant emotions of joy, admira- 
tion, wonder, satisfaction, gratitude, and to the painful emotions 
of pity and sorrow at their loss. It is also included in the 
behaviour of the great sentiment of love. Here is a kind of 
behaviour which all these emotions and this sentiment share in 
common. 

These emotions also share in a common tendency to protect 
their objects, which is manifested in the behaviour of all of 
them when anytliing threatens the existence or value of their 
objects. For instance, the joy in nature and the admiration for 
its beauty do not merely attract us to certain places, but when 
any of the hideous forms of modern industry threaten to encroach 
upon them, the behaviour of these emotions manifests a 
tendency to protect them against the encroachment. And pity 
likewise not only moves us to i-estoi'e tiu! person pitied to his 
former state, but is ready to protect him against further injury ; 
and gratitude, not only to reward our benefact* Cj but to protect 
him against his enemies. 

We can now give a fuller detinition of the int rinsic value 
of external things. Those external things have intrinsic value 
that have power to evoke in any mind adapted to tliera one or 
other of a certain group of emotions having a common type of 
behaviour ; and this behaviour is directed to keep these things 
in relation to such mind so that it can perceive them, deal with 
them and protect them. 

The intrinsic value of external things must not be wholly 
identified with the power they possess to produce the effects to 
which we have referred. For why should some things have no 
power to evoke in us either joy, admiration, wonder, pity or 
gratitude, but only fear, anger, disgust or repugnance, if it is 
not that they possess qualities that are bad or have negative 
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value ; whereas those which evoke one of the former emotions 
have qualities that are intrinsically good, and are therefore 
fitted to become stimuli of these emotions. Therefore, there 
must be qualities of intrinsic value in certain things, as, for 
instance, the beauty of nature and works of art and the 
channof some person’s manner, conversation, and personality, — 
which give these things power to evoke the right emotions in 
us, and the beliaviour which shows that we so value them. The 
power to evoke the appropriate emotions and behaviour is, 
therefore, no more than a part or essential condition of the 
intrinsic value of such things, but does not sum up their value. 

Still the intrinsic value attributed to some external things 
depends on their power to evoke emotions that also have 
intrinsic value. This distinguishes them from the things we 
avoid which evoke emotions that have only extrinsic value. 
Are we not then driven to conclude that the former things 
really possess no more than extrinsic value, and that the 
emotions they evoke in us alone have intrinsic value ? 

Now, it is a law of the emotions that valuation follows always 
the line of attention, and as this, in mental development, is first 
directed to outward things, so value is first attributed to 
outward things, and we cannot attribute it simultaneously to 
the source of attention in the mind, which is the present 
emotion or impulse. If now an external thing has beauty or 
charm, and the emotion of joy or admiration has been aroused 
by it, so that the thing becomes the object of this eniotion, then 
all the spontaneous exclamations elicited as “ how beautiful,’’ 
«‘how glorious,” "how splendid,” which express judgments of 
value, are directed to the external thing, not to the emotion. 
Instead of the thing being only valued as a means to the 
emotion, it is the emotion that teaches us the intrinsic value of 
the thing. Just then as the external thing must have power to 
affect us in this way, so the emotion it evokes must have power 
to make us realise the intrinsic value of the beniitiful thing, and 
one no more tlian tlie other loses on this account its intrinsic 
value. 
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If valuation follows the line of attention, it must be some 
time after we have first valued external things that we come 
to value the emotions and sentiments to which they give rise, 
and we find, as a matter of fact, that this valuation arises much 
later in mental development than the former, being dependent 
on powers of reflection which tlie young child docs not possess. 

Now let us assume that we have reflected on the emotions 
and judged tliat certain of them have value in themselves, can wc 
conclude that this intrinsic value, any more than in the case of 
external things is self-contained ? TIic nature of an emotion is 
to overflow on to its object ; its structure is built up in refer- 
ence to an object; it impresses on us the importance of its 
object ; its tendencies converge on its object, and find in this 
object the satisfaction of their ends. How can its value be 
contained in itself ? Yet we do value certain emotions for 
themselves, just as we value external things for themselves. 
Wo come to value in this way joy, admiration, wonder, and 
gratitude, and pcrhai)s pity, and in a higher degree the senti- 
ment of love developed from one or tither of them. And just 
as we found that these emotions have a common behaviour, as 
well as a behaviour distindive of each, .so we shall find tliat 
there is suinething aiialugou.s to this common behaviour in the 
attitude we adopt to them. For as our behaviour in ivgaiil to 
external thing.s tliat we value is shown by our ondt^avour to 
keep such things near u.s, luesent to us, oi* within our control, 
so with regard to joy, admiration, wonder, gratitude, and even 
pity and a certain kind of sorrow, wc want to detain these 
emotions in Gonsciou.sness, to have them more fioipiently there, 
and to obtain some control over tlieir manifestation. Whereas 
all tho.se muotions that we value only for their uses and 
functions, as fear, anger, disgust, and repugnance, as well as the 
sentiment of hatred developed from them, we do not want to 
detain a moment longer than is necessary to the discharge of 
their functions, and wish to have as seldom as possible in con- 
sciousness. Hence from this diflerence alone it would seem 
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that wc might legitimately infer that the former emotions 
possess intrinsic value. For otherwise, why should not fear, 
anger, and disgust possess intrinsic value which also have their 
uses ? Yet how closely combined and usually confused in our 
thought, as in most other cases, are the two kinds of value that 
belong to them. What an uplifting power to free us for a time 
from our anxieties and unsatisfied desires have the emotions of 
joy, admiration, and wonder I From wonder sprang philosophy 
and the sciences ! Admiration shuts out envy. Joy gives us a 
sense of expansion and refreshment. Pity and gratitude 
sweeten us. All these emotions in their normal activities free 
us from pre-occupation with self. These are some of their 
eftects ; but how much of their value is intrinsic ? The wliole 
emotion has intrinsic value and the power which it has in 
relation to its object. This is its essential nature that Its 
intrinsic value is dyiianiical, not statical. Therefore its value 
cannot hi* wholly self-contained. It ever points beyond itself 
to somelhing to which its inlierent impulses may be directed. 

'Phe same is true of the .sentiments. The value of love 
caiiiM»t bo separated from its object. This object may be present 
or ]»asl or vaguely amici[)ated in the future. It may be per- 
ceivtfd or merely thought about. It may be lost or not yet 
found ; but tlieiv is always a reference to it. Its structure is 
void and nieaninglos.s witluiut an object. 

As love is more complex than an} LMUOtion however com- 
plex. so it has an end more complex. Unlike emotions that 
liave only one end, love has a plurality of ends. The first of 
these ends is union with the loved object. The second is the 
protection and preservatimi of this object, and especially the 
quality or iiualitics to which value belongs. The third is the 
enhaneement of ite valiu\ Thus wo seek to increase knowledge 
and power, and accumulate wealth, and wish our friends better 
and happier. Anil as we can never separate self from any 
object wo love, or euiirely forget its iiitei-ests, so in everything 
we love we liopo to be happy through the love of it. Love 
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pursues all these ends in its own way, so as, as far as possible, 
to realise them in harmony with one anotlicr ; and where it is 
forced to sacrifice one for another, it is never satisfied or happ}\ 
If we will still account it to have one end, this can only lie in 
the harmonious activity of all its principal tendencies and the 
progressive fulfilment of their ends. 

The value of Love then seems to lie in the lolation to its 
object, and in the pursuit of the end or ends that centre about 
this object. This value is not a stiitical fact, hut essentially 
dynamical. Love cannot wholly contain it within itself. l>ut, 
no more than in the case of an external thing, is this incon- 
sistent with love possessing intrinsic value. 

The same concei)tion applies here as with regard to the 
intrinsic value of external things. We foniid that the i>i)\ver to 
produce a certain emotional eireci was an essential enndi- 
tioii of their possessing intrinsic value ; hut that it must 
not be identified with this value. Su is it with the scntinient 
of love. An essential condition of its intrinsic valuta is the 
power of love to pursue its ends ; hut this does not sum ii]) its 
value. Because it is love it is able to pursue these ends. J*'or 
liatred also lias power to pursue its ends ; l)ut *atred has no 
intrinsic value; and the ends of hatred an^ opposeil to tlu^si* uf 
love. For as love has intrinsic value, so the ends it jmrsues in 
relation to the loved tiling have also intrinsic value. Thus the 
first end of love — union with the lovinl thing — has not only 
extrinsic value, — as where it serves friemls to advance each 
other’s interests, — hut has a value for itself to the one who 
loves and to the one who is loved, so far as he reciprocates the 
love. The second end of love, whicdi is the protection and 
preservation of tiie hned thing, has also intrinsic value. For as 
the thing which arouses love is tlienihy shown to have a value 
for itself, so its preservation must have the same kind of value. 
The third end of love is the enliancciiient of the value of the 
loved thing, and if this value is intrinsic, so its enhanceinent i.s 
also intrinsic. Thus wliere we make a work of art more i>erfi-ot 
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we increase its intrinsic value. In the love of knowledge 
we not only strive to increase the amount of knowledge, 
l)Ut to make it more accurate and free from errors, and 
ill both ways we inci’case its intrinsic value. In the love 
of persons, and where two persons gain in value tlirongh tlieir 
love for one another, this may turn on a growtli of self- 
control, as shown by siicli ({ualities as sweetness, patience, and 
tolerance. 

Now supposing, wliat in<leed is not the case, that the good 
([ualities of character have only extrinsic value, still the 
increa.se of even this value may increase the intrinsic value 
belonging to the jierson in question. For where two people no 
longer suffer in the same degree from eacli other’s defects, the 
intrinsic value which each has for the other will be increased 
through mutual satisfaction and the diminution of angr} dis- 
agreements. Wc see so often, when a man takes a house for its 
conveniences of arrangement, iieighboiirhoocl, and protection, so 
that its value is due mainly to its being a means to other 
things, that fre<[uently these advantages, and the absence of 
inconveniences lie has suffered elsewhere, develop in him I he 
love of his new home, and with this the intrinsic valuatimi of 
it. For whatever thing evokes ami sustains love for it is 
thereby shown to have a value for itself ; and if the good 
qualities of character help to sustain love they possess intrinsic 
value. The case of money is the most familiar. Wo notice 
how from the making of money for use men come to value it 
for itself, and no longer spend it freely : by the hoarding of 
money — by the keeping it near to them and within their 
control — misers show that its value as a means has been 
merged into its value as an eiul. Now without asserting that 
whenever we value a thing as a means we .shall come to value 
it as an end, lot us at least tentatively express this law: 
(8) Whmmrr a/if/fhin^ haa mnne intrinsic ralnc the e.r/rinsic 
vtihh) whieh it hxA for vs tends to increase its intrinsic rofve. 
How much is the intrinsic value of those noble friends who 
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have served us disinterestedly increased for us through our love 
and gratitude ! 

Thus, to come back to the point from which we started, all 
the ends of love have, like love itself, intrinsic value. Por the 
last end of love, to find our own happiness in the love of that 
thing which has evoked and sustained thu love for it, must have 
also intrinsic value. 

It is the same with those emotions that have a value for 
themselves. The ends of joy, admiration, wonder, gratitude, 
pity and satisfaction have also intrinsic value. These emotions 
aim at a ccytaiu kind of union with their objects, which we 
have already described. T-.ove being develo])cd from one or 
other of them has also the same end, though it is commonly 
more comj)rehensive. Such union has then for joy and these 
other emotions a value for itself. The same is true of their 
endeavour to protect and preserve their objects. TA*t us tlu'ii 
attempt to express our conclusion in the fonn of a law which 
holds both of the emotions and sentiments: (9) ll'linin:rr tru 
emotion or a Hcntimcnt intrinmr rahh\ the mih if 

in rdation to itn object /yti.s.sr.s.s (hf smtir hhnl of cuho.. 

Now it we compare tliis law with tin* one re .duMl as to the 
value of external things, — that wherever an external thing has 
intrinsic value tlie emotion it has power to ev(jke in the mind 
has the same kind of value, w«j find that we can comhine them 
in one law whicli com])rehends both. 'Jhis we may call, The 
Law of the rropuffutioa of Intrimk Value: — (10) Anfhintj 
that posse. isefi inlrinsio rnlnr nmjd hure. pnvjer lo profhtee the same 
himl of value hi some other thhuj over wkieh it has power. 

Ihit here we must uiiderstaiul that this power jnay not 
always acldeve this effect. Ynr as the ])ower of the external 
tiling to elicit the riglit kind of emotions depimds on the 
minds to which it is related having affinity with it, so the 
power of the emotion or sentiment to realise its ends and 
produce such a change in its object or the relation to it as will 
have intrinsic value, depends on eireumstaiiees and oil the 
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object being a fit or suitable one. Thus the power of love to 
do good to the loved person depends on his fitness to respond 
to it. Therefore we seem justified in laying down this law : 
(11) A condition of intrinsic value belonging to one thing is 
the existence of some other thiwj with which it has affinity. 
But, as we have already stated that anything that has intrinsic 
value, as a condition of this value, has power to produce the 
same kind of value in some other thing, now we know that 
this thing is one with which the former has affinity. Thus, if 
the emotion is one of admimtiou, the object must be something 
that can be admired ; if the emotion is joy the object must be 
one tliat we can rejoice in ; if the emotion is satisfaction the 
object must be something that can satisfy us ; if the emotion is 
gratitude the object must be one to whom we can be grateful. 

Now wherever there seems to be affinity between ourselves 
and something else wo are liable to fall into error both as 
regards the existence and the degree of the affinity ; and these 
errors are the source of the great illusions and disappointments 
of life. The person whom we admire for great qualities or 
great actions may not jmssess these qualities and may not have 
achieved tliese actions, and in such a case is not a proper 
object of our admiration. The person to whom we arc grateful 
may he an enemy in disguise. The person whom we love may 
be one who does not reciprocate this love, and is made the 
more callous and ungrateful by it. Therefore the object of any 
one of these emotions or sentiments must have affinity with it, 
and have power to evoke or sustain it; and there are all 
degrees of this affinity, from the tilings that for a moment can 
arouse joy and admiration to those that can renew the same 
emotions again and again; from the persons who can only 
evoke but not sustain love, to those who can evoke, sustain and 
satisfy love for them always. The higher degrees of intrinsic 
value must therefore depend on the degree of fitness of things 
to be loved and of persons to love and be loved ; and if there 
be any one thing of greater value than everything else, it must 
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be something which, other things equal, is capable of arousing, 
sustaining, and satisfying the greatest love for it, or this 
greatest love itself, or rather of both in one. For as when 
we take the sentiment apart from its object, — as Love,— or the 
object apart from the sentiment, — as Beauty or Truth or the 
Supreme Being himself, — the intrinsic value of each, because it 
is dynamical, cannot be self-contained, but ever flows from one 
to the other, so when we regard them in their unity, their 
value is not only increased, but becomes a self-contained value, 
though none the less dynamical, and ever flowing from one to 
the other. 

Still regarding the emotion or the sentiment, on the one 
side, and the things which arouse them on the otlier, and 
become their proper objects, as each possessing intrinsic value, 
the power of each to produce some change in the other that 
also has a value for itself, appeal's to resemble an extrinsic 
value, because its value lies in being a moans to something 
else. Thus we saw, as regards the beauty of nature, tliat its 
value seemed to be a means to evoking joy or admiration, 
because its power to evoke such an emotion was essential to its 
possessing intrinsic value, so now the value of lae emotion or 
sentiment seems to be a means to producing the change in the 
thing, its object, which it conceives to be its end. But in both 
cases this power is a part of the essential nature of each, and a 
condition of its intrinsic value. 

Can we then distinguish between the power to produce 
those efiects which are a part and condition of the intrinsic 
value belonging to certain things from tiic power to produce 
those other effects which belong to their extrinsic value ? Let 
us take an illustration. A glass which is beautifully engraved 
or cut has intrinsic value as an object of beauty, but included 
in its intrinsic value, as an essential condition of it, is its 
power to arouse admiration. On account of this etiect on us, 
we too value it for itself. It has other possible effects which 
belong to its extrinsic value, and demonstrate its uses in 
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respect of other things. It serves to hold wine or water, and 
is adapted to the human lips that drink from it. 

The distinction is not so clear in respect of the con- 
stituents of the mind. Joy in meeting with a friend has 
intrinsic value as joy ; but included in this value as essential 
to it are the tendencies of joy directed upon its object. Thus 
it is essential to joy, as long as it is joy, to endeavour to 
maintain its object in the present relation to self, not only by 
adaptation of the sense-organs, but sometimes by the devices 
and arguments by which we endeavour to detain a friend in 
order to prolong the enjoyment of his company. This power 
to influence its object in certain ways is therefore included in 
its intrinsic value. But there are other influences of joy that 
belong to its extrinsic value. Joy is good for the body and 
helps the vital functions. Joy is good for the mind and frees 
it from bitter thoughts and iinsatisfied desires. Thus we may 
include in the intrinsic value of joy the essential tendencies 
directed to its object, and in the extrinsic, the other tendencies 
that also have value. 

If joy apart from its essential tendencies would not be the 
emotion it is, still, it may be said that abstracting from its 
character as an emotion, joy is also a pleasant experience. In 
respect of its pleasantness has it not also intrinsic value, and is 
not this value wholly contained within itself ? Now we have 
seen that everything that has power to arouse joy or love for it 
has a real value in itself for those persons over whom it has 
this power ; and pleasure is loved for itself by many persons. 
For this reason we may infer that pleasure has a real, intrinsic 
value ; and wo may claim that it possesses this value for all 
men, seeing that it appeals to what is specific in human nature. 
If, then, the value of pleasure for itself is conditioned by its 
power to evoke love for it, its value is not wholly contained in 
or confined to itself. Still, as in other cases, this power does 
not sum up its value ; for unless pleasure had intrinsic value it 
would not have this power over us. 
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While there are some among those of easy circumstances 
and self-indulgent dispositions that become lovers of pleasure 
through constant pursuit of it^ there are many more that are 
ready to welcome it and detain it when it comes to them at 
certain times. For while the pursuit of it conflicts with 
business, they anticipate it in their recreations, and when they 
have obtained it go home satisfied. Yet there are certain 
pleasiu-es, and those that produce the stimigest desires for them, 
that often arouse dissatisfaction for them afterwards. This 
dissatisfaction is evidence that the particular pleasure has a 
negative value or bidness in it, as the sfitisfaction with other 
pleasures is evidence that they have positive value or goodness, 
and this badness diminishes, if it does not destroy, the intrinsic 
value of the pleasure. 

The power of pleasure over us to evoke satisfaction or some 
kindred emotion, or the love which is based on such emotion, is 
therefore an essential condition of the intrinsic value of 
pleasure. If pleasure only produced dissatisfaction without any 
opposite emotion, it would have no intrinsic value at all. 

While pleasure has some value for itself, it is generally agreed 
that pain is intrinsically bad. Yet if physica pain did not 
distract our attention from other things, and absorb attention 
on itself, and become an object on its own account, in spite of 
ourselves, wdiere would be its evil ? And it does not only force 
our attention, but it evokes and becomes the object of one of 
those emotions which, both in themselves and in their behaviour 
demonstrate, as we have already seen, that their objects have a 
negative value or badness. Thus we are “ repugnant ” to the 
presence of pain ; wo are “ angry ” at the eompulsion that it 
exercises over us; we 'Mear” its continuance; and at length 
and sometimes we break down in " sorrow ” because we cannot 
escape from it. 

The intrinsic evil of pain, then, is like tho intrinsic value or 
goodness of other things, dynamical in its nature, and an 
essential condition of its badness is its power to absorb the 
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attention and to aroiiKe and become tlio object of repugnance, 
anger, fear, or sorrow. Its badness, like tlie goodness of other 
things, cannot therehne. bi> wholly contained in itself, but no 
inoi'e can its V)adness be identified with its power to aroust': 
one or other of these (iinotions, for unless it had a badness in 
its own nature it would not have this power. 

Let ns now sum up our cMuiclusioiis as to the nature of 
intrinsic value, wJiethor in external things or in the con- 
stituents of the mind — in the eiiiutioiis ami sentiiiu^nts and theii 
objects. Intrinsic value is not :i simple, statical quality that 
can be found in some things, but about wbicb nothing further 
can be said. It is es.senlially dynamical. It pit;sui.»poseH 
always something on which it can act, with which it has 
afTinity, and the power of acting on this thing in certain ways. 
Such value cannot, lbeTei'ore,l)ft wholly contained in or confined 
to th(^ thing which possesses if.. For a condition of intrinsic 
value is the piiwer of propagating the same kind of value in the 
other thing with which it has affinity. But this power, though 
a part and condition of this value does not sum it up. For 
things would nut have }K»wer to produce excellent eflects unless 
there were something excellenl in their own nature. Fear, 
anger, and liatc have one kind of effect: j«)y, admiration, and 
love have an opposite kind. Tlu^ }H)wer of each depends on its 
own nature. The power which is a condition of intrinsic valuta 
is therefon^ also conditioned by it. 


vVo/r. - Wlifit-ver tlio U'nu ‘‘valuv" is used in this pupiu*, “positive 
value’' is Ut b«* iiiidoistoud, exeoj»t where "negative value" is expressly 
referred to. The remarks on p. :2iS and p. 2.34 i:oiii;eruiug pain must 
not be taken to imply that pain may not s(»metimes increase the iutrinsif 
value of an emotion in which it is an ingredient, as, for instance, in the 
joy of daiigei oii.^ pustiiues. In the diflieult joys of martyrs or of heroic 
soldiers, |kuii is not the object of the joy, but the object is the fortitude 
or patience to bear it. 


X 
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IX.— THE STEREOSCOPK; CHARACTER OF 
KNOWLEDGE. 

Jiff J. \\. Railmk. 

•"To \i» tli(* ITniveiso is a living wliolu wliiuli, iipai't fnnn violence 
and iKirtiiil death, refuses lo divide itself into \vcll-«U’!iiie<l nhjoets and 
eloAn-rut distim-tions.” -15kai>TjKY. 

•* Yes, sir, luit a man is to i;uiird himself against taking' a tiling in 
jreiieral.'’ JoHsaoN. 

“ Thoujiht’s the slave nf life.” — H knky IV. Part 1. 

I. 

f.N ordinary iiitenjourso as also in j)ysclK>lo^i(*al and loj^ioal 
antilysis, it is taken for granted that the mind in knowing an 
object proceeds in a linear series uf sLaj^es from a jxiint wliicdi 
!nark.s the begi]inii]«; to a point which marks tlio termination of 
the jirocess. It is also laktm for granteil that in knowleil.i:*^ wr. 
somehow deal with the siirfsice of the object, whether ihe 
surface be regarded as an outside " form,” an external “ «inality,” 
or iiu aspect ” of the object in question. Even wbm weave 
.supposed to penetrate into the interior of tia^ cdjjeet, and to 
know its essence, the process of doing so is viewed as a lim^ar 
procejss, that of piercing into its inner nature, and the essmu e 
obtained is con.siili;re«I to be an “ aspcM-.t ’* or " inner surface. " 

At first sight thc.se ways «if looking at the j)roeess of kno\\ - 
ledge would seem very iliffereiit or even incoJisistent. A lim*ar 
direction and a superficic.s ai-c not the same, ami a. surface is 
not simply a combination of lines. 1'he connexion, bo\\<;v(‘i . 
l)ctween Ihest; familiar a.ssumptions is not <linieult to trae.ir. 
A succession of linear din»e.tions will cover the surfaces, I hough 
it will not give a surface ; ami the surface, whatever more it 
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may be ami however it may lie ilerivcil, is at least partially a 
synthesis ol‘ limis. Tlui two assiiinption.s therefore work con- 
veniently to^et.hcr ami co-oporate sufhcieiitly to keep up tluj 
specious accuracy of the assumptions themselves. 

If they weiti merely metaphors, perhaps little harm couhl 
arise from acceptin^j them, though metajjhois toml all to<> 
readily to be accepted as facts when they are constantly 
employed without criticism. We find, however, they are more 
than rnctapliors. 

Knowledge is supposed literally to consist in a succession 
of stages, ill tlie last of which we liave tlie “ truth,” tlie pre- 
ceding stages being then set a.siile or .su]jer.seded. This is seen 
when a Judgment is regarded as an act of knowledge detach- 
able from the mental complex of memory and imagination 
whicli iireciided it, and without which it couhl not take place 
but which none the less are sii]iposed in no way to enter into 
the truth of the judgment. Judgment is the climax of the 
process, and, being the last, stage in the aUaininent of the end 
ill view, is separati‘d oil' from what pivcedid it and alone 
contains the truth of knowledge merely because it is the last 
stage in the ]n’oe(?sa. Similarly an iiiferenee or a sysU*m of 
Judgments is only realised afler a process ef thought, and when 
attaiiual is held to he a self-contained body of truth as it stands, 
apart from tin* proci'ss by which it was reached: the procedmg 
process is a iia'ie succession *>!' “events” in the iiidividual's 
miiul. Ill a Will'd, when llie piocess of knowledge is reganlod 
as a linear series, the truth comes to be ideiitilieil with the liiia 
stage in the scries. Tia^ end of knowleilge is ideiitilied with 
the termination of the pr(i(*e.<s. The form of secpuniee in whicli 
knowledge ap]iears determines llu* vi»ry conception <»f truth 
itself. Temporal suceessiou is represented as a line, and ihi^ 
linear How of linu^ shape.s t>ur view of the nature of know- 
ledge, and of the relalitui of knowledge to n*ality. 

Against this eon('e])tion it seems im])ortant to urge that the 
iniliieiico of the temporal form of tlie process of knowledge is 

X 2 
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misleading, and when ovei'emphasised it is albogetlier niistaken. 
It would U? e<asy to show in detail that it does not do justice to 
the facts of knowledge, and is inconsistent with its issue. 
Whatever meaning there may Ik> in the statement tliat the 
truth niusl. Ik? the whole, at least it lays stress on what is vital 
ill the operation of knowledge lj:om first to lust — the indi- 
visible integrity of the individuhl mind. Tliis must be our 
starting point in the intcrpi*etation of the nature of human 
knowledge. Within the confines of this form of individuality 
all prowesses of niontal (fxperieiicc^ whatever, and the knowing 
process in particular, take placjc. From this concrete reality 
they emauato; its unity holds together, and is manifested in 
the various functions which (Constitute the several processes of 
experience. All temporal sequence takes place within some 
wider realit}', is relative to that reality, and is not by itself 
ultimate. The flow of time is but tlu‘ form of succession of 
events. The ultimate fact is not a menj! siuccession, but a 
])riiiciple expressed in and through succession. The sequence 
is, ill short, the appearance of the reality. It is the real, undivided 
and individual, which i.s both the point of departure and the 
final result cx]nessed by the process. To taki* l.h(? ])rocc8.s by 
itself is to misstate the situation. All this holds true of mental 
ijverits as of all other ('vents, whether they take place as a sne- 
cession «>t' clianges in an orgaiiisiii or in u planotary .system. 

We must then start wifli tlu* integral ncaliL,, of the indi- 
vidual mind if Wi' would nnder.shin(l knowl(Mige — tlie special 
[U'oeess by whicli the mind bccom<;s aware of the UK'aning of 
the world of olyVn'.ts and in .so doing estal)lislms miily with its 
world. 

KnrovlcilgfM.s, ill liu' lir.'^i insLanct*. a .spccilic e.xpiessinii of 
the vital eiungy of the individual. It subsumes within 
itself all the energies, organic, chemical and physical, wliich 
together compose the con.stitutiQii of a human being. The 
individual is an organism sustaining its organic life with 
other organisms, interrelated with them through functions and 
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procasses which never enter into clear euiiHciousiiess at all, 
which ai'e as yet only obscui'cly known, but which none the less 
effectively determines its existence. It is under the control of 
chemical agencies and physical forces in ways even more 
obscure but quite unmistakable. As a physical body the indi- 
vidual is £is much under tlut sway of gravitation as any particle 
of inanimate matter. Tt is on the basis of these nun-conscious 
(conditions that, the operations of knowledge take place. 
Knowledge is a sped He conscious concentration of the whoh^ 
(complex of energies — phy.sieal, chemical, organic — making uj; 
the concrete human individual. When knowing, the mind does 
not merely utilise these cniugies to carry out its purpose, it 
contains tliein in its operation, gathers them into itself, and 
gives them a s))ceific din'ction in the conscious interests of 
individuality. It is hecaime mind involvi^s in its energy the 
other modes of emugy constituting the real, rhat mind can b«‘ 
regarded as at once llic outcome and the fultihnent of the real. 
It is the apex of the pyramid, the nucleus of the entire complex 
system. Mind is continuous with and iiiseparabli^ I’lom nature, 
if we nmlerslaud by iiatui-e the toUility of organic and inor- 
ganic processes. For this reason it is alone, in a position to 
giv(i the “ truth ’ al)oiil. th«j wmld, for it sums up and brings to 
a conscious focus the vari«.ms orders of iaets which constitute 
the iion-meiital world. 

Mind being so const itulcd, tho operation of knowledge is in 
(essence one way by which it seeks at once to articulate its 
(continuity with its world, tc» realise in conscious form tlie 
energies it concentrates within itself, to establish its place as 
the final emjrgy of the world, ;md to secure the independent 
integrity of the individual mind. These are but several phases 
of one and the same o])eration,aiid all involve oikj another. In 
cariying out this process its life and activity are one and single 
throughout ; it operates as a solid global whole. It brings all its 
resources to bear on t.h(3 attaininent of its end, for its oud is in 
the long run the rciilisatii »n of itstdf sis a single individual. Sonu^ 
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tactors ill the process are 1001*0 relevant to the issue than 
others : and we may for purposes of abstract analysis treat the 
less relevant as iiTelevant. But. in fact and in principle, thc^ 
relevance is a matter of degree. Memory, sensation, imagina- 
tion, and emotion are all implicated in the operations of 
judgment and infoi-ence, and are inseparable from their successful 
exercise. They arc less relevant than concei>tion, and more 
relevant than habits of will, or again than the circulation of the 
blood in the brain. But the diflerence is oin^ degree, of 
remoteness from the final outcome of the process of knowledge : 
that is all. The whole complex of the energies of the individual 
is concentrated into the operation of knowledge, for that 
operation consists simply in the fulfilment of the life of mind 
in on «5 of its various forms of expression. 

II. 

The effort of knowing is, flnm, a centrally initiated and 
cinitrally controlled vital activity. The acrtual starling point of 
the ])roces.s of knowledge is a state of “ tlesiiv,’"* a (londilion of 
mental tension with an implicit end shaping its dinrlion. How 
this is instigated it seems imjmssible to say definitely. We may 
imagine the ]) 8 ychic* energy of a mind in continuity with a kind 
of larger whole of psychic energy, and we may su] .ose that it is 
the want of equilibrium between the menUil energy of an indi 
vidual and this greater realm which creates the .state of 
emotional teiisionf. Or we might imagine that the state is due 1 o 
an effort of mentality to bring to a .single conscious focus and give 
specific direction to the lower uiico-ordiiia ted energies of psychic 
life, just as tla,* energy of life may consist in concentrating 
into a single channel of activity the unco-ordinate<l energies of 


* Aristotle, Metaphysics L 

+ It is this view that leads to the suggestiou that through knowledge 
Ilian communicates with the Divine Spirit. 
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inorganic nature — cshemicaL and physical.* Or, again, we can 
suppose that the activity of knowledge is due to the overplus of 
the energy of the mind in contrast to that of the objects about 
it — organic, physical, chemical — thus ci-eating a sense of 
disjunction and se])aration within the real, which the mind 
seeks to remove by utilising its superior energy to establish 
harmony tetween the mind and the world of objects-f Or, 
finally, it may be tliat tlie siiiglen(\ss of the mind has to b(* 
maintained by active; effort in the faci; of the varied world of 
objects, so as to recover oi- retain its place as one reality amongst 
other real beings; and one of its ways of doing so is to realise; 
itself by articulating the meaning of other things.^ All of these 
guesses arc hut hint-s at what must perhaps always remain 
one of the great mysteries of exjierieiice. 

Whatever suggestion we make to account for the original 
constitution of this fumlamenlal desire towards the self- 
fulfilment of individuality in which knowledge begins and in 
which it essmitially consists, the main point is that it is with 
the indivisible integrity of the miml that tin; ellort is made; 
and cjirried on. The. individual mind is stimulated into the 
activity of knowledge as a plant or an animal is stimulated 
into e.vercising the energies of life which lead to growth 
and development, whicli an' the essential conditions of the 
inaintenanee of life. The realm of independent individual 
objects urges the mind, in ways niiconscious as well as 
subconscious, to realise its own vitality to the utmost, and 
e.xcrt all its I’csourees to sc'cure itself as an iudepeiidciit self- 
directing individuality. Its obscure and inchoate unity is 

* This vrimld aci'u\inl for tin* ronreptioii that kiunvledgo is a 
•:y II thesis. 

t Hence the familiar attitude wliieh reganls knowledge as a kind of 
nocesaai'y epipheiiomenoii, an (iver-euuseioiisuess of the ** real " world, 
reproducing or “ copying” the aetual realm of things,-- -an ehiliorate work 
of supererogation. 

I Tliis is the source of tin* so-eaUed pragmatist interpretation of 
knowledge*. 
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drawn out into ever completer manifestation by the appeal of 
the manifold and relatively complete independent , individuals* 
whose ensemble constitutes its environing world. And in 
being so drawn out of its implicit unity the mind is assured 
all the while that it is proceeding towai'ds its own fuller 
self-realisation. It is not, however, simply to imitate or 
reproduce in its own case the independence of other real 
beings that it undertaken the process. No doubt practical 
iictivity is satisfied by securing a relation of working inde- 
pendence, which puts the individual at least on a level with 
other beings. But this process has in maiiy cases a much 
more restricted interest for the individual mind than that of 
knowledge : it is limited hy the kind of beings with which the 
individual enters into practical relation ; some of these are so 
much lower in the scale of individuality than the mind that 
the maintenance of individuality at their level alone would, 
and in facit does, degrade the human miiid.t Knowledge, 
however, aims at securing for the individual mind an iude- 
[)endence adequate to its own level of individuality. The 
individuality of objects may be jKirfect in tlieir *)rder of being, 
without being equal to that of tlie individual mind. To obtain 
for itself complete individuality of its own order of being is 
the aim of the activity of mind in knowing. Hence it is that 
the mind, while stimulated into activity by objects, never 
takes their standard of reality as its own stanaard *)f trutli. 
It always acts as if il. wei-e above them, supei’ior to them, 
reduces tliem f?ven to mere instances of more general and 
comprehensive forni.s of individuality. The limit of its proce.ss 

* ‘‘ itelativnly complete’' ber‘aa.se knowledge finds or tiikes for grantiid 
that the real objcHit i» ooiiiplctely individual before tlie process of know- 
ledge is undertaken. It is significant that we never undertake the 
knowledge of aiiylliiiig which i.s either chaotic, forrale-ss, or in the tlu\ 
of mere change. We either assume the object is (completely I'eal Iwfore 
we begin or we wait till its reality is completed before we try to 
know it 

t the lowering iiimital effeet of many forms of (wciipation. 
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is not KHt by other objects but by itself alone. In knowing, 
the mind, to use a familiar though doubtful expression, 
“ transcends ” its object ; i.e., has iin individuality to maintain 
which is liiglier in order of being than that of the object. In a 
stmse its cognitive relation to the object is but a stepping 
stones to the attainment of its high level of I'calisation, and 
partly boesause of this the object is invariably treateil as 
inferior in quality of being to the mind which knows it.* In 
knowledge the olsject is a means not the end of the process ; 
and so far from being an end in itself, it is, to use the current 
phrase, but material for knowledge to deal with. Tlie subjeei- 
ohject relation as it subsists iu knowledge is not one of 
e(]uality of nature, order of being, or value between tlie 
factors constituting the situation. Hence it i.s that when the 
l)eing with- which the individual stands in relation is of equal 
or higher order with tlial of the individual mind, the attitude of 
knowledge is eitheu' not uilo])t(3d at all or is only partially 
adequate to tin* sitiialiun in which the individualities stand t ) 
one another. This is seen in a peculiarly interesting way in 
the attitude of human individuals to one another in a society 
and ill the attitude of the human individual to a Divine Heine. 
In both cases it is felt that to .speak of another human being 
or of the Divine Heing as a mere “ object " is eithe)’ a figure of 
sj)cech or a degradaliun. And the issue of knowledge which 
attempts to treat them as mere objciJts seems to Justify this 
feeling. On the hand, we have the statistical view (»f 
human life, which by iv«luciiig human individuals to instances 
of general laws — 1 >., larger individual wholes — lowers tin* 
sense of the value of the single individual : on ihe othei , 
t.hc naturalistic* iiiteTpretation of human iHungs, which leaves 

* Tliiti is one of the iiioMt iiitm^ting peculiarities of tin* attitude 
of knowledge, and distinguishes knowledge in a elniiaet eristic way from 
practice. It gives knowledge the quality of detaihineiit and freedom 
found to Home extent in the iiiofxl of play, fn prsetiee the individual 
wrestles with his objeet as with :iii equal. 
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nothing but a ditlcrence of complexity to distinguish human 
life from that of siib-luimaii animals and even inanimate things. 
The op][)Osition felt to both of these is in the long run not 
strictly logical, but due to a i-evolt of the concrete individual 
mind sigainst the attitude towuitls human beings implied in the 
attempt tt» exliaust human nature bypui*ely cognitive processes, 
i.e,, to regard human individuals as mere objects to be known. 
An appeal is made to tlie “ heart " or to practical life to 
defend the individual against such seeming degradation; or 
it is insisted tliat knowledge is “ unequal ” to the task of 
knowing the human individual at all, because this would require 
that the agent knowing should in some way know himself and 
know his own knowledge as well. Inclinjctly the same objec- 
tion is (‘oniiiiiicd when for tlie comprehension of tln^. human 
individual it is urged that we must adopt the attitude of “ Love” 
as well as knowledgi*,'* and n^ganl him as an end in himself, 
hut not as a mere objecit hut {is a subjecd. The subject l)eiiig 
itself a (Mtgiiilive agent, cannot he trO/ated iis mere (»l)jc(d, 
even when the subject is another [jerson. And in siMUjd life 
it is found that we do not merely ** know ’ utlier linmaii beings, 
we feel with them, are iiilurested in tliem, in a wnrd unite 
ourselves with them in ways different fnmi ami mure t hitii t init 
of mere knowledge*.* Similarly the altempl tu tieat tin* 
Divine lk*ing as a mt'ir uhjeet of kiiuwh'dge ha. alwjiys het*n 
felt to he sJiadowe«l by defeat from the very liisl. This is not 
simply la-cause the okjeet is so Viisi. rel.-itively to the pnny 
iudividmd agent who undertakes the k*,sk. Si/e is irn*h^vaiil ; 
and the human mind eangnisp by knowledge uhjeets immensely 
greater in extent tluiii the finite individual, imne durable in time 
and more comprehensive {is individiuilities. It is rather tbit tin* 


iieiicu it is that in liistoriral thuorUss uf knowledge the discuisHiuii, 
as a rule, centies round the cognitive relation of tiui mind to objects 
of ^‘nature’*: the discussion of man’s relation to man is relegated to 
another inr|uiry. No analysis is given of how man ** knows’* man, 
except in so far tis man has a physical or organic embodituenf. 
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individuality of the Divine Being is in quality and order of 
existence admittedly higher than the human individual, and the 
fulfilment of human individuality through the process of know- 
ledge does lU)* require to be established in tin? face of such a 
Being. The attempt is unnecessary, and is futile from the 
start — knowledge is but one channel through which the concreie 
individuality of man is realised and fulfill(?d. An absolute 
individuality, which in some? way contains, and is in every 
sense su])erior to, tliat of man, must, in order If) enter into any 
relation with man at all, c-all forth all the sources of man’s being 
simultaneously, and in undivided unity. Man’.s relation to 
<}od must he established in terms of feeling, will, and know- 
ledge, ill terms of beauty, love, and truth together, through all 
t he channels of his mental lib* is short, and not liy any one of 
tliem alone. Henc(‘! it is that men appro^cii (lod through 
feeling, through practical action, and through cognitive processes, 
alternately or by arbitrarily stdecting one as their primary 
<*haniiel : and never sup]iost‘ that one by itself is enough for the 
t'liltilment they seek through con.seious eomnuiiiiun with such 
a Being. Hence, loo, the curivni u.^^e of “ faith ’’ either in 
addition to, «n' in distinction from, knowledge, as the principle 
of union with the Divine Brn'iig. .Vnd hence indirectly the 
failure of all atteiiqils to interjirel (tocI's Bidiig in l(?rnis of 
knowledges. WIhmi t he attempt made, and (lod is treated as 
a nuu’e ohjcei. of knowledge, it is invariably found that the 
obj('Ct is an unknown, an iinknowahle, an iinfatliomable, an 
ahstract*' entity of reason,” />., a G^ulaway fnnn man altogether 
and without the complex rieliness charaeteristic of a concrete 
object of knowledge. <5od is //ooA into an object at the 
price of losing the e^-sential >ignifieaiice apprupiiate to a 
superior order of Being, and issue of such knowledge is 
thus in plain discordance \vit h the initial character of the Being 
which the thinker sets out to know'. To be treat e* I as an object 
is to be lowered beneath the level of the cognitive subject ; 
and ,when the object in question admittedly transcends all 
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Other objectH of knowledge it becomes a bare substratum 
of objects in general, less in coctual content 'than a finite 
individual object. Hence the paradoxical result, the trans- 
formation of the Supreme Being into a mere object of knowledge 
turns this object into a lower oi*der of being than that of any 
finite object whatever. It becomes a bare object, indis- 
tinguishable from nolliing, a men; abstract limit to knowledgi* 
itself, because it has the lowest limit of meaning of any object — 
mere Being. Tlie attribute “supreme” remains, but only 
•as an empty compliment ])assed by the knowing subject on 
tlie object in deference to the inquii'y undertaken ; the attri- 
bute is not justiiied by the results attained. In point of fact 
such a Being at the end of the process of knowledge tends to be 
supreme only in its insignificance. 

111 . 

The undertaking of kno\vl(5dgc, tlu*n, engages the energies 
of the individual mind in the intoresUs of self-fnlfilment in the 
facie of the equally indepemleiit objects witli which it is 
environed. It is limited from first to last hy this (ioiisidera- 
tion: the mind has to realise iis nwn s] social order of indi- 
viduality, which is fell- to l)e higher than that of the f)bject^ 
with which it deals. It always feels itself eq^ T-l to its task 
pi'ecisely in consecjuence of this initial superiority which it 
possesses; and the result justifies its claim. 'Fhe objects it 
knows arc interpreted in terms which partially express its 
own constitution. The individual mind is in part a complex of 
physical, chemical, and organic factors, and these it shares 
with other beings. It is with objects of such a character tliat its 
knowledge is in the first instance concerned, and witli these its 
tffibrts are in the main successful. As a mind, conscious of 
itself as mind, it is above their order of being ; as an individual 
mind it consciously concentrates all thei'- energies into a single 
individuality. 
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Fn realising its individuality through this process, it 
proceeds in a succession of stages, in each of which its 
individual life is expressed, and none of which can be dispensed 
with in its eflort after complete satisfaction. The einotional 
attitude, which is the starting point of every process of know- 
ledge, is the interniccliary between the organic embodiment of 
the individual mind and the highctr conscious life. The organism 
gathers into itself the inanimate energies of the individual, 
and carries with it all their reality. In an emotion the 
organic is transfoimed and concentrated into a conscious 
direction of the mind towards a fulfilment of individuality. 
Hence it is that in taking up the attitude ot‘ knowledge the* 
mind always feels itself rooted in reality from the first, and 
is never away from the real, never carries on a process which is 
over and above the real world or independent of it. Knowing 
is an actual function of the real which is carried through by 
that form of individuality in which all the other energies of tin's 
actual world arc summcil up and unified. It is thus that: in know- 
ledge the mind is in communion with and communicates reality : 
it communes with the real because it is through and tbrougli 
< 'continuous with the subsUmce of the world ; it communicates 
the real also because it expresses in one form the active energy 
of the individual mind, which is an epitome of all reality. 
It is not because the mind ami the world are opposed that 
knowledge takes place or is demanded it is because they are 
in continuity that knowledge is even possible. We may, indccil. 
draw a distinction between the mind and the rest i)f the real. 
4)1* even between the mind and the body. Ami it is certainly 
true to say that knowlcnlgt^ is a mental process alone. l>ut it is 
not w virtue of this distinction that knowledge lakes place, 
but in spite of the distinction. The indivisible conliiiuity of 
mind with the world about it is the very inspiration of know- 
ledge and the guarantee of the success of the effort. Hence it 

This view is entirely hosed on the perceptual view of the situation. 
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is ineaniiifrless to speak of the uiiiid “ copying ” the nature of 
things tlirough the process of kiiowlcilgc, or “ reproducing ” the 
order of the world in intelligible terms, 'riiis piecisely inverts 
the actual situation ; for it implies fcliat the mind brings 
nothing new into the real, that the real is complete by itself 
witliout mind, and that mind can at best but duplicate in 
shadowy form a finished substantial reality. Tlie real is not 
oven known to be complete until mind gathers up all its 
substance into itself. It is impossible to "ropy” until wo 
know the original, and this imeans that the knowledge of the 
original cannot itself lie a copy. It is equally impossible to 
‘ copy ” until the original is fully present before us ; but if the 
mind is requirtHl to eornplete the real, the original is not in 
existence till tin* mind is there — or otherwise the? so-oallod 
‘copy ’’is itself a constituent factor in the original. M*)!* can 
we "copy*’ unless the transcriber is outside both tlie real and 
the material to which he transfers tiio original form ; the 
artist ciinnot himself be the <!opy and the Iranserilier in one. 
Nor again does the mind give us a ‘‘ reproduction,” in any 
other sense, of tia? real ; for the real must lie i ipi‘ hefoie it can 
be reproduced, and it is not ripc! till mind lias siiptMveiU'd 
upon and consciously focussed the noii-ineiital liwels of realiiy. 
And any "reproduction ’* must givi* us !ln» real over again in a 
like iiulcpeiideiit substantial form ; but transparently know - 
ledge ncitlicr creates nor procreates a real indejiCinlent of its 
own being. What knowhidge rejiroduces is a menial jirodiuU 
pure and simple, which may he incor])orated in physical 
symbol, such as won Is or; letttjrs, but these ai’c meivly artificial 
aids to knowledge, not real beings by themselves. 'J’liis menial 
result can certainly be reproduced time, after lime, by the 
same mind or in dine.reiit minds ; but (*very time it is a mode 
of nicntal lib*-, not an individual e.xistencc indep«Mrdent of 
mind. .Vnd in general it seems absurd that reality should ever 
rerpiire to be “ copied ” or " reproduced ” in any stmsc. I’lit* 
original is cuougli to eoiisiitute a part of ihe world ; nothing 
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less will sullice to (3onstituto a part, and the original is good 
enough for all purposes, we may be certain. A copy is a poor 
substitute for an original, and a needless addition to it. Of all 
individuality it may bo said that once is enough. What the 
mind strives for in knowledge, what reality achieves by the 
process of knowledge, is fulfilment of being in consciou.s 
articulate form, a fuliilmeiit which is an expression of the 
life of mind, a realisation of this highest order of indi- 
vidiiality. Mind ha.s laws and conditions peculiar to itself, 
and by these it carries on and carries out its own peculiar life. 
In realising itself througli the process of knowledge it operates 
according to these laws and conditions and no r)ther, and does 
so for its own sake and for nothing else. Physical beings as 
such, and organic beings a.s such, fulfil their ortler of indi- 
viduality by laws and conditions peculiar to themselves. Tin? 
activity of mind subsumes these other orders of reality ; they 
make possilde the activity of the concrete individual as t\ 
conscious concentration of their energies, in fullilling itself, 
the individual mind fulfils all that they contain andaic;; and 
over and above fulfils its own level of energy as well. In 
that sense mental activity in general, and the activity of 
knowing in partimdar, is the fulfilment of the world in which 
we are placcMl, is in a sense its final oiiteome, and thus its 
supreme end. 


IV. 

In the oxiHuition of this undertaking, the eoncrete individual 
proceeds gradually. It meets ether beings a 1 I heir own plane 
as a first stage. Its ell'ort is din'eted first towards establishing 
itself in relation to them in terms of their specialised embudi- 
ment. It becomes conscious of them on the outside and by 
way of spatially (Constituted physiological function.s — the sense 
organs of the organised embodiment of the individual mind. 
They do not act of tlaunselves, the mind operates thvongli and 
ill them as a concrete individual in the interest of its self- 
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fuliiluient ; all its potenciOH — niemoiy, feeling, imagination and 
emotion — are to some extent involved in the operation. Mon?- 
over, because th(*. operation is a reaction of the individual on an 
independent individual object. The mind is conscious of the solid 
reality of tlu; object from the first, though to begin this is only 
felt as a restraiuiiig limit to its own expansion and an incitement 
to its fulfilment, at once drawing the mind beyond its immediate 
stsite and compelling it to sustain itself in relation to the 
object independent of itself. 

This inenhil operation througli sensi' functions — seiise- 
|)erception — is found, simply by the process of the experience of 
knowledge, to meet only tlie first demands of tlu; mind and the 
outside or superficial character of the object ; and these two go 
together. The mind certainly satisfies itself to a certitin extent 
in the process ; it arranges senso-(|milities in an order of pl^lc(^ 
and succession. It thus realis(.*s the meaning of the object, and 
in so iloing realises its mental life at the same time. It 
maintains and secures niori^ fiimly its individuality as a real 
among reals. Hut the outcome of the process at this stage is 
merely to throw into still stronger relief the imU^peiidenci; of 
the objects. Knowledge «loes not merely substantiate iho 
individual mind, it siiUslaiitiates tlio objects at the same time. 
They become inure real for the miiul the more the miiul kuo\\> 
about them. The eouslitm.uit factors of the objects become 
distinguished, ami su related, in a way that is iioi found at the 
earliest stage of emotional inU^rest in the object. Their parts 
are differentiated from one another: the reality of tluj obje^et 
beemm-h a whole of siu*li ]iarts : the objects themselves as 
scparati' i)eings are fnund to have points of contact and 
conne.\ion wiili each other, U» share similar elements. This 
discovery of fuller knowledge, ubtaimMi on the completion of 
the first stage — the use of sense-organs— draws the mind on to a 
further reaction, to a further cstablislnueut of its being in 
relation to other beings, to a fiirtlier fulfilment of itself as an 
individual. Just as practical action commits the individual 
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to a more prolonged activity as soon as the first active step is 
taken, and in a manner creates the necessity to take further action 
simply because he has made the first, venture ; so in the case of 
knowledge. Knowledge both allays activity and awakens new 
activity, finds solutions and sets problems, gives answers and 
raises questions. In the long run this is due to the incossantand 
inevitable interrelation between the individual beings consti- 
tuting the real world: action and reaction, continuous inter- 
dependence is the condition by which all independence is 
sustained. 

The exhaustion then of the potencies of perception compels 
the mind to undertake a further stage in the process of know- 
ledge. It can do so seeing that the mind is a richer order of 
being than the object. And it must do so because it has other 
ways of exercising its unity than through the organs of sense, 
and must function in these ways. Further, the very process 
of co-ordinating the meaning of the object in terms of sense- 
experience lias put the object in a new setting altogether 
and thus necessitated a further effort of synthesis. The mind 
has no specific physiological organ for the function it now 
brings into play. It calls upon the deeper resources of its indi- 
viduality, those which more directly express and manifest the 
central unity of its life, and in that sense seem to the conscious 
mind to be more nearly its very self. This distinctive function 
is the activity of thought, which, whether in the lower form of 
ideas or the higher form of conceptions, is the energy of 
unifying diveise elements in a manner which realises in specific 
form the ixf^rvasive single unity of the mind’s individuality. It 
has the character of identity or constancy of function peculiar 
to this all-encompassiiig unity; and hence the functional exercise 
of this unity is the source of generality and universality of 
thought. 

The unity of individuality is certainly involved in perception, 
but it is implicit; it is the unity of an organic function 
structurally determined and uniform in its operation. In 

Y 
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conceptual activity, the highest form of thinking, the unity is 
explicitly and, indeed, deliberately brought to .bear, on the 
situation. Hence it is that thinking in the highest sense has all 
the character of purposive activity, an end set before the mind 
which it seeks to reach by an effort all its own. And since the 
thoughts evolved are the mind’s self-devised functions for realising 
its own single unity, the mind invariably finds itself and feeh 
itself freer in the exercise of the function of thinking than in 
the activity of perception ; so much so indeed that the mind 
even takes upon itself to choose not merely how and when but 
what it shall think. In perception there is always a certain 
measure of constraint and even compulsion imposed on the 
mind.* 

The eye it cannot choose but sec ; 

We cannot bid the ear be still ; 

Our bodies feel, where’er they be, 

Against or with our will. 

In thought, however, the mind is liberated from this external 
thraldom and moves in a direction determined by its own 
inner, i.e., essential natui'o.f Not that there is no joy in mere 
perception, no sense of fulfilment : but it is akin to the joy of 
healthy organic functioning, and is partial because localised in 
a certain region of the l)ody. In thinking, the whole mind is 
suffused with a sense of lieing present as a single unity in the 
transaction, and hence successful thinking bring a fuller joy, a 
completer sense of fulfilment, and so of greater freedom. 


* It i8 pHi'tly fui thirt I'cuaun that most people havv t’olt :i certain 
reasouableness in the suggestion that our senses might well liave l)eeii 
differently constituted, l.M)th in kind and ])owor. No one is iiiiich 
impressed by a like suggestion in the case of the activity of thought. 

t It would be interesting, though not pcihap.s vc.*ry prolitable, to 
ask why thinking should Ije a later stage of the knowing process than 
perceptiem. One can imagine a mind which begins to know by con- 
ceptual activity, or even carries on the jiroecss knowltMlge by 
conception alone. Prohibly mv begin by perceiving because wc are 
alive organic beings before we liecouic more alive through conscious 
efiToi-t of our own. 
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It must not be supposed that by this new reaction of the 
mind, this new advance of mental life, which takes place in 
thinking activity, that the mind in any way withdraws into 
itself. This is the familiar misinterpretation of the process of 
“reflective” knowledge. Such a view confuses the mental act 
of drawing upon the mind’s fuller resources with an act of with- 
drawing from the realm of perception altogether. Tf the mind 
did so withdraw, the operation of reflective thinking would 
inevitably be in the end as incomplete and unsatisfying as 
that of perception whose incompleteness demands the new 
effort of the mind.* In point of fact, however, the mind finds 
greater fulfilment, as a concrete individual, from the course 
knowledge takes after reflective activity tlian before it. This 
means that what perception supplied is not dispensed with but 
resumed and recast through the operation of thinking. The 
mind may for the moment when calling upon its greater 
I'esources detach itself from perception, but its action is that of 
revuler 2^our mieusi muter. And even those who take this 
abstract view of the nature of reflective activity have to admit 
that it^is inaccurate ; for they, at least generally, speak of the 
need of “ testing ” reflective thought by an " appeal ” to per- 
ceived facts, i,e,y they confess that the detachment does not 
really take place at all.f Hut the significance of the new step 


* This can lie abundantly illustrated from the history of logical 
theories, lioth those which treat |H’iveption as primary for knowledge 
and conception as secondary, and thusu which treat conception as 
primary and perception as secondary. The whole movement from 
Locke to Kant is permeated by this misinterpretation, and it still 
prevails in current logical theory, c.//., Bradley and Bosanqiict, largely 
owing to Lotze^s influence. 

t The relation between conception and perception has to be expressed 
in this external way by those wlio look upon them as detached from 
the start. The absurdity of the view' is furthei’ indicated by the very 
attempt to bring them together again in this external w'ay ; for the 
“ test ” is obviously reciprocal, perception “ tests ” conception, conception 
“tests” perception. Hut what “tests” the “test,” if they arc, in fact, 
external to one another ? . . 

Y 2 
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is not to be found in such an external relationdiip as that 
implied in the use of one to ** test ” the findings of the other. 
The reflective activity is a further and fuller expression of the 
same principle which operates in the perceptual phase of know- 
ledge. This principle is the realisation of the individual mind 
through the process of apprehending the nature of the object as 
an independent being. It is the unity of the individual mind 
which is manifested in each stage, and operates in both alike 
And reflective activity gives a richer cognitive experience 
because it carries with it the acquired achievements of the 
earlier stage, because the mind brings to tlie focus of its single 
unity the specialised functions of perception, grasps by the 
conscious exercise of its unity the diverse results of the spatially 
constituted organs of perception in which the unity of the 
individual mind is least implicit. Heflectivc activity can only 
be a greater fulfilment of the cognitive process if the greater 
exercise of the mind’s unity includes the less. To exclude the 
less is cither to impoverish the mind when making the new 
advance, or to put the two on an equality of value. Both are 
impossible if it be the fact, as it is accepted to be the fact, that 
in reflection the mind does increase the mind’s cognitive union 
with the object. The increase is an increment to the experi- 
ence of knowledge, not a mere numerical addition to the 
previous stage of knowing. The object, as thr result of re- 
flective activity, assumes for the mind a more solid substanti- 
ality, a greater permanence and a more coherent individuality. 
The individual mind, on its side, establishes itself more firmly as 
a consciously independent real being, is more completely aware 
of its own existence, and has a more abiding sense of satisfac- 
tion and fulfilment. Subject and object, in short, become more 
reciprocally independent because of the increased conscious 
interdependence brought about by the later stages of know- 
ledge. The fuller individuality of the mind deepens the sense 
of that of the objective real. 

It must not be supposed that the advance in knowledge made 
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by reflection transforms or even changes the qualitative dis- 
tinctness of perceptual knowledge. However intimately they 
are connected on the basis of their common principle, the later 
does not alter the peculiar character of the earlier stage. 
Perception in a word does not grow into reflection, and in so 
doing lose its specific quality as a mode of knowledge ; as a bud, 
for example, ceases to be a bud when it becomes a blossom. 
This is another familiar misinterpretation.* Perception makes 
its own unique and intransmutable contribution to the life of 
the process. There is no substitute for it, and no way of sup- 
planting it or superseding it in its own kind. So much is this 
the case tliat it is possible in principle, and seems a fact of 
cognitive experience, that a mind can be confined to the level 
of perception, and never pass beyond it. This seems mainly the 
level of the purely animal mind. Tn hunmn knowledge, 
reflection, we find, can also operate by itself, ejf., in abstract 
mathematical reasoning. But reflection can never give us 
precisely wliat we have in perception. The conceptual con- 
struction of a theory of light or sound, be it ever so accurate, 
cannot render to us the organic reality of a glowing colour or 
a thrilling note. The theory of art is not by itself a substitute 
for, or an inqirovement upon, the ])crception of the landscape 
on the canvas, or the ordered secpience of notes constituting 
the musical symphony. The latter is not to be had by analysis 
of the theory, eitlier by way of tlerivation or illustration. We 
cannot hear a soiiaUi better by knowing the theory of sound or 
even the theory of musical composition. Xo coiicojitual activity 
whatsoever cun conjure a single perceiveil fact or ])erceptual act 


* It is found most usually in so-callod idc.alistic views of knowledge : 
just as the supjxjsition of an extoriinl relation between perception and 
reflection is tho characteiistic error of the mechanical theory of know- 
ledge. The former looks on them as moments of growth — tho latter 
as superimposed layers. Both arc mistakes for the same reason : they 
treat tlie stages apart fnnn the unity ; they both ignore tlie fact that it 
is the concrete individuality prasent in earlier stages which manifests 
itself in each, bat with greater fullness. 
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into existence as a form of knowledge. The two are qualita- 
tively distinct as stages of knowledge, and each unique in kind in 
spite of, indeed because of, being in the long run specific expres*- 
sions of the single activity of the one individual mind directed 
towards the end of realising itself through the apprehension 
of tlie meaning of the real objective world. They are neither 
supcriniposed on one another, the later or the earlier, the higher 
or the lower, nor abstmeted from one another, nor does the 
greater grow out of the loss. The deeper apprehension, the 
grciiter knowledge, is a new creation of the energy of the mind, 
as distinctive in its order as that of perception, and as distinct 
in kind as one organ of perception is from another. 

if list as the individual mind operates in its undivided integrity 
in an act of [)crception, bringing to bear on the present its 
consciousness of the past — memory — its synthesising function 
of imagination, its couativo force, and its feeling states, so in 
the operation of reflection the mind concentrates its undivided 
eiieigy into the prosecution of this further stage of knowledge. 
Ilellective activity is not carried on in abstraction from the other 
constituent functions of the mind. Its essence lies in a com- 
pleter utilisation of these functions for the purpose of achieving 
an inci'eased appreiiension of the nature of the object. Ft calls 
upon the resources, and assumes in its process the eoneurreiit 
exercise of lueiiiory and imagination, conation, feelir and always 
to some extent perception. The necessity of the last for 
reflection Is seen in an interesting way in the operations of 
so-called jiure conceptual activity such .as we have in mathe- 
matical science and philosophy. For while the manipulation of 
pure concepts seems to take phice independently of perception, 
so oiganic is perception to the process of conception tliat where 
direct reference to a given pei-ceived object fails, the mind 
creates for its purpose such a reference and makes use of symbols 
which appeal to the eye or the ear. Coiiceptiun cannot accom- 
plish its task without the aid of written or spoken symbols 
which hold entirely of the region peculiar to perception. It is 
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a singularly interesting proof of the organic connexion of the 
operations of perception and conception; and an equally 
interesting confirmation of the view just indicated — that in 
reflection the mind takes up a higher and yet unique attitude 
of knowledge — to find the mind in “ pure ” conceptual 
activity creating for its own puiimses perceptual symbols to 
cirectuate the realisation of its larger sphere of knowledge. 
That the mind does so in the case of reflection is precisely due 
to its being a greater expression of the miiid's energy; the 
mind in refloction, so to say, overtops the limits of perception, 
finds perception inadequate to its demands for completer 
fulfilment ; and because perception is none the less organically 
necessary to its larger activity, the mind signalises its trans- 
cendence of tlie limits of perceived natural fact by contriving 
mere perceptual symbols to correspond with and to meet the 
abstracter aims of reflection. 


V. 

The mind never thinks with mere detached conceptions 
alone ; the individual mind is engaged as an integral unity in 
the operation of conceiving the object. Its aim is to establish 
itself as individual in conscious interdependence with individual 
objects; and for this purpose it carries its concrete indi- 
viduality into the process. The different conceptions it 
devises in the execution of this aim, and the different steps 
by which the operation of reflection is articulated — judg- 
ment and inference — aie but several manifestations of the 
undivided unity of the mind’s life in the process. They are 
never detached from one another, neither from the unity of 
the mind nor from the unity of the aim it has in view, nor, 
again, from the singleness of the object it seeks to know ; and 
these are but distinct ways of looking at the same concrete 
experience. The various conceptions originated by the mind 
are called for by the variety of independent objects in relation 
to which the mind’s unity has to be sustained. They cannot 
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be known in advance of experience, but only in the experience 
of knowing the objects : in that sense they are always derived 
from experience. They are not, however, “discovered” by 
experience as if they were there waiting to be found out by 
the mind : that is once more a mechanical misinterpretation of 
the facts. They are operations of the mind’s energy exercised 
in realising its unity in the face of individual objects ; and we 
can no more speak of them being “there” before these 
operations are performed than we can speak of leaves and 
branches being “ there ” before or until the living energy of 
the tree has elicited them into being. What the term 
“discovery” really means to convey is that the conceptions 
when devised are necessary, or are “objective,” and not 
accidental. This is true; but it is a truism. For it merely 
emphasises the fact that the conceptions arc the vital and 
essential functions of the mind’s unity, and that they do 
articulate for the mind the meaning of the object; and 
this is but saying that they are conceptions or cognitive 
operations. The mind does not create conceptions for 
amusement or in play, but to sustain its consciousness 
of unity as the vital necessity of its life; the conceptions 
share this necessity which urges the mind to maintain 
itself. But they are relative to the mind and its needs, and 
in that sense are constituent conditions of the proc ?s of self- 
fulfilment, not separate self-existing entities either primordially 
“ innate ” in the mind or externally and eternally immanont 
in the independent object. In a word, the object alone 
is independent of the individual mind, not the conceptionb 
by which and through which the mind realises for itself the 
meaning of the object and in so doing fulfils its own peculiar 
order of being. The only independent mental reality is the 
individual mind itself as a concrete unity ; the conceptions are 
no more separable from or independent of the mind’s unity than 
the beats of the heart are independent of or separable from the 
energy of the heart’s single action. What shape the conceptions 
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shall take, how many they shall be, and how comprehensively 
they shall express the unity of the mind— all this is not merely 
relative to the individual mind, but in a manner historically 
contingent on the character of the individuality engaged in the 
operation of knowledge. Hence it is that conceptions vary 
within limits from individual to individual, from race to race, 
and from society to society. There is no historical or logical 
basis for the view that there is a self-closed final catalogue 
or scheme of categories. The construction of a “ system of 
categories ” is inspired partly by the misleading influence of 
mere language, which is a mere historical accompaniment of 
the human mind and varies with its needs; partly by the 
application or rather mis-application to the special material of 
verbally embodied conceptions of the artistic imagination which 
seeks to give the rounded arrangement of an artistically 
complete whole to the miscellaneous conceptions employed by 
the developed intelligence of a civilised people and expressed 
in their language ; and partly by a false interpretation of the 
ideal of knowledge and of the relation of the unity of the mind 
to the knowing process. The unity of the miifd being 
undoubtedly that of a single individual, it is inferred that the 
ideal of knowledge must also be at the other end of the process 
an indivisible and independent unity ; and since the unity of 
the mind in knowledge is consciously and, at its highest,, 
expressed in the form of conceptions connected or otherwise, 
this terminus ml qv^m of tlie process of knowledge is imagined 
as a single compact system of such conceptions. The supposi- 
tion that the end of knowledge must be found in the 
construction of such a system is little more than an elaborate- 
illustration of the fallacy of composition. Because the unity of 
the mind is realised in deflnitc and discrete conceptions, it is 
inferred that the supreme expression of its unity will take the 
form of a single conception containing all its conceptions;, 
because each successive act of knowledge involves the unity of 
the mind, therefore the complete unity of the mind is a single 
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act of knowledge in which its whole unity is realised all at 
once; or, again, because the mind is fulfilled in o|)erations 
realising its unity, therefore its supreiiie unity is realised in a 
single operation containing all its functions simultaneously. As 
truly might we offer the authorised biography of a man as the 
equivalent of tlie man's life or as the ideal and fulfilment of his 
activity ; a record of the beats of the heart for the vital energy 
of its existence. But for conceptions being stereotyped in 
language, the attempt to construct such a system would hardly 
have suggested itself to anyone. It is not the aim of the mind 
ill framing conceptions to seek fulfilment in either a supremo 
single coiice]>tiou or system of conceptions. The individual 
mind is tlie one source and centre of its conceptions, and these 
but bring forth its unity in special cases to meet special 
situations. It could never secure final fullilnient in any one 
conception, however comprehensive, for the simple reason 
that life of the mind, like that of any organism, consists in 
actual activity not in coming to an end of itself, in living 
not in having lived. The mind in energising in knowledge 
is constantly finding fulfilment and satisfaction; it does not 
seek to 860111*0 a single supreme slate of satisfaction. The fact 
that the mind embodies its unity in conceptions does not, in a 
word, either imply or even suggest, still less require, that there 
ehould be a single and self-complete conception or ystem of 
such conceptions ; for to attain such would be to extiuguidh the 
very fire it is meant to sustain. The end of knowledge is not 
an ideal conception, but mental satisfaction or fulfilment, and 
this is not one final state but a variety of states in which the 
single living individuality is realised, sometimes with more 
completeness, sometimes with less. For the mind a less 
comprehensive conception is relatively just as necessary to the 
mind’s life as a more comprehensive, for through both it sustains 
its individuality in the face of the world of objects. In the 
strict sense a conception is not the mind’s unity at all but a 
function or operation of that unity. The unity of the mind is 
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nothing less than the whole individuality of its being as a 
spatially organised embodiment of mental energy. Neither in 
the interests of knowledge nor in the nature of conception is 
there any ground therefore for constructing a system of 
conceptions. Conceptions only subsist in the operations of the 
individual mind, no matter how many Uicrc may be or what 
their character.* 

The difference in kind amongst conceptions presents an 
intei'cstlng parallel to the dilferent kinds of ]>ercepti(m ; and 
the ditference is certainly as real in the one ease as in the 
other. At first sight it might seem possible to reduce (or, as it 
is sometimes said, ‘'deduce”) one conception to another, <?.//., 
quality to (luaiitity, purpose to mechanism, or even all of them, 
to one supreme conception, Ibr example, unity or order. And the 
attempt has often been made, and probably will always be made. 
The search for the philosopher’s stone has all the fascination of 
an elusive phantom, and a phantom which persists, gains through 
its very eliisiveiiess some of the characteristics of an ideal. An 
obsession may assume tiie cpiality of a battled instinct and be as 
difficult to eradicate. But in spite of all the efforts the mind 
has steadily refused to admit that one conception which it 
devises and requires to secure its sense of unity can be replaced 
or displaced by another. The long struggle for cognitive 
primacy between meclianism and end siiiliciently demonstrates 
this ; and it is typical of every other case. Every conception 
expresses tfie mind’s function of unity, but each conception is 
not its bare unity, but a different embodiment of its concrete 
individuality of action. The reason why the effort to reduce 

* The attempt to treat a systetn oi conceptions as the objective 
totality of the inind's unity, as the completed utterance of the mind, 
and therefore as ctpiivalent to the mind itself, is in tlie long run a 
purely mechanical view of knowledge. It ti'eats the mind as a machine 
whose product is the mechanical eiiuivalent of the energy exerted in 
tile process of knowledge, just as the work done by an engine is 
iiiochanically equivalent to the energy exerted by the engine. So that 
the mind’s energy just equals the system of the categories. 
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all forms of perception to one form has not been so persistent 
is merely that the differences between, eye and ear; are so 
palpable that it seems folly to pursue the attempt. Touch, it 
is seen, may be common to both ; just as sensitive responsive- 
ness is common to both ; but this community only throws into 
greater relief the irreducible difference between their opera- 
tions. Tlie modes of perception are separate channels of mental 
communion with other objects, and have their bounds and quality 
determined by the statutory framework of the constitution of 
the individual organism. 

The conceptions, again, are not generalisations from other 
cognitive experiences, whetlier it bo percept or image. They 
are ways of grasping the meaning of the object as an indi- 
vidual reality ; and as expressing tlio unity of the mind’s life 
they are universal operations of this unity, ways in which the 
single mind, the enduring agent in the process, invariably 
works to secure its sense of individuality. Generality is 
an attribute of a universal, but not its essence, and a mere 
generalisation, where it is not simply an exaggeration due to 
the play of imagination, may give knowledge in a general 
way,” but not knowledge t)f anything in its individuality. All 
knowledge is directed upon and towards individnal f)bjects; 
and to know a " thing in general ” is not to know anything at 
all. And even if conceptions could l)e reganleil as gei ualisa- 
tions of percepts, this* would still leave unexplaiiif?d how the 
mind comes to take the step. A perception of an object is 
genuine knowledge, and rpnl perception needs nothing added 
to it to make it knowledge in its own kind. A generalisation 
of a pci-cept is not demanded by perception ; but is due to 
some other function of tlio mind’s life, and must, therefore have 
another interest in view than that supplied by perception. A 
mere generalisation of a percept would add nothing new ta 
knowledge at all. Tt would add nothing to the v(]ilidity of the 
perception ; it would not be another kind of perception ; and 
since it would be tied to perception, it would not advance the 
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mind’s knowledge to a higher degree of fulfilment. It would 
be an unaccountable excrescence oh the tree of knowledge. 

VI. 

The advance which the mind makes at the conceptual level 
of knowledge is brought about by successive reactions of its 
unity on the increasing complexity of the object which comes 
to light as each act is consciously made to grasp the object in 
its integrity. The meaning of the object increases as the mind 
finds more meaning in it, and the process can therefore only 
cease in either of two ways: either the object presents no 
further complexity to be grasped, or the mind has no further 
resources to meet the complexity of the object presented. The 
complexity presented by the object is always ahead of the effort 
of the mind to meet it, and generally not far ahead, otherwise 
the mind becomes temporarily overwhelmed, as indeed happens 
ill familiar states of mental perplexity. To prevent this from 
constantly recurring, the mind deliberately and artificially 
restricts the range of content in the object to its capacity to 
meet the situation. It ** abstracts ” objects from a larger whole, 
divides objects from one another, “isolates” its objects for 
purposes of investigation. The restriction within manage- 
able proportions of the complexity of the objects dealt with 
enables the mind to react gradually on each complex situation 
as it arises. The reaction takes the fonii of connecting the 
different portions so far unified by the functions of judgment 
and infeience. These operations are acts of integration made 
' by the mind to secure unity and order among conceptions, and 
as a result to give a completer consciousness of the indi- 
viduality of the object than is possible by the use of separate 
conceptions. The form which this act of integiution takes in 
the case of tlie judgment is that of holding conceptions together 
simultaneously, and in the case of inference that of a conse- 
quential arrangement of conceptions. It is convenient perhaps 
to speak of inference as a unity (or system) of judgments, 
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judgments as a unity of conceptions, just as we sometimes 
speak of conceptions as a unity of percepts. But this is only 
permissible if we keep in view that it is the same central unity 
of the individual mind whic4 is operating in every case, and is 
realising itself in each case more fully as it becomes thus moro 
fully conscious of the individuality of its object. The unity of. 
the judgment is not effected by the conceptions coming of 
themselves together, or by letting loose some secret spring in 
the mind. Judgment is an active operation of the mind as much 
and in the same general sense as conception. And it is a greater 
expression of the unity of the mind because it is a unification of 
conceptions which are themselves forms of unity. Hence it is 
that the mind feels in judgment that it has a greater hold over 
the object, is more fully aware of its individuality as a distinct 
and independent being. The mind’s own individuality is moro 
fully and consciously realised in the act of judgment, and the 
conscious substantiation cjf its own being implies a corre- 
sponding substantiation of the object. So again in inference, 
the mind’s unity is more fully expressed by a still more com- 
prehensive operation of unity, it is conscious of its iiulividuality 
more comidetely, and the individuality of the object has for the 
mind a greater meaning : it is a consciously systematic whole of 
content.* 

The judgment, then, is not a mere development of Mie con- 
ception as such ; it is a new distinctive act of the mind ; nor 
is the inference a mere development of the judgm(?nt, but 
a new operation of the single individuality of the iniiid. 
The only development that is afiected is that of the CMUicrete 


* The <|ueBtuin whether I'iuitTptiuii preeeiles nr unain 

whether jiidgiiient pn^uedcs inferenee inunt he (.‘iirefullv distinguished 
from the significauce of each nf these os mental operations. Whicli of 
them is prior in time depends largelyoa the stale of an indi\ idiial's 
knowledge. In actual experience a judgment may be sunitiiari.sed in a 
conception, just as an inference may be summarised in a jiidgnieiit ; and 
again a conception may be articulated into a judgment. 
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living individual mind. To speak of judgment developing into 
infei'ence is either a figure of speech or the substantiation of 
a mere function. And the suggestion that with inference 
judgment passes away altogether in the process of knowledge, 
and “ gives place ” to something higher, is again inaccurate or 
a figure of speech. The inference only has actuality as an 
efiectual operation of unifying judgments, which are thus no 
more dissolved in the process than the organisation of the 
organs of the body implies that the organism “ cancels the 
organs. In inference judgments subsist in the same way that 
in judgments conceptions subsist. In a word, conception, 
judgment and inference arc qualitatively distinct acts of the 
individual mind required, each and all, to secure its end. 

Judgment, which takes the form of the subject predicate 
relationship, is only possible after the stage of perception is 
passed. The subject is in general a relatively richer complex 
of content of the object grasped as a single unity ; the predicate 
is a part of tliis same object at once consciously detached from 
and united to the subject. The mind grasps both in inseparable 
union, and in so doing consciously realises the meaning of the 
individuality of the object. The supposition that in some way 
the subject in judgment is outside the mind, and that the mind 
" applies/' predicates to this subject is a confused inisstatonieiit of 
the actual situation, largely due to' the mechanical interpretation 
of the relation of mind to object in knowledge. The subject in 
judgment is no less a part of the single process in which know- 
ledge consists than tlie predicate. The object remains an 
independent real being through the whole process.* Km)wledge 
is a mental 0])eriitiuii pure and simple, the way in which the 
mind liecornes conscious of the meaning of tlie objecl. Tlie 
object as a real being has no more to do with our way of 

* Tlio trcAtmeiit of subject and pmlicatc in a jndgnicnt ;is in some 
Way se^jarate existences is pmUably due to a I'Oiifiisioii of tht* subject- 
predicate relation in judgment with the su\»joct-object relation in 
exjiericiicc. 
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realising truth than it has to do with us making mistakes in 
the process ; truth and error ate both mental, the one the result 
of fulfilling certain special laws of mentality, the other of 
failing to fulfil them. That the subject is only in general a 
richer complex than the predicate is seen in the f^t that 
sometimes both subject and predicate have the same degree 
of complexity, and in that case it is a matter of indifference 
which is taken as subject and which as predicate. In other 
words, there is nothing in the nature of the judgment which 
oompels us to take one conception as always and alone 
subject, and another as always and alone predicate. The 
stage of knowledge reached alone determines which is subject 
and which is predicate. In the imaginable limit, were we to 
know the whole universe, the relationships of predicate and 
subject would be completely reciprocal.* ^ 

* That infei-enco is only found at the level of conceptual activity 
aeems generally to have been admitted. That judgment should not 
have been confined to the same sphere of the knowing process is due 
in large meusm'e to a misinterpretation of the relation of perception 
to conception. We find writers speaking of “ judgments of perception ” 
in the sense not simply that judgments deal with results of perceptual 
activity, but that perception is itself a judgment. Some even go so far as 
to speak of the perceptual judgment ” as the ultimate judgment of know- 
ledge. But for the influence of language the phrase judgment of percep- 
tion ” would be seen at once to be unmeaning. Perception as such requires 
no words at all ; it does not operate by the use of language, b .t through 
the physiological structure of the organisms, and is complete in its 
kind os a level of knowledge. We apprehend the things of sense about 
us by the exercise of our sense organs, and these need no other inter- 
vening agency to establish mental communion between the mind and its 
object. This cun be seen on a great scale in listening to a piece of 
music or looking at a picture. Our apprehension can be complete : and 
speech seems even an intiiision or an irrelevance. Language is devised 
by the mind in the interests of conceptual activity alone, and not till 
it arisi^s do we use it. But so does it distort the actual character of 
knowledge that when we apply language to objects which we can also 
apprehend by perception, we tend straightway to identify the linguistic 
embodiment of a conception with the object as apprehended. by per- 
ception. Hence the term “judgments of perception.” It is due to a 
confusion between the conceptual recasting of the individual object 
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VII. 

The complex and detailed articulation of inference is 
required by the variety of ideas and conceptions which the 
mind evolves on its way to self-fulfilment. And inference 
more completely realises its sense of individuality than any of 
the other operations, and correspondingly the object assumes 
a definite individuality of meaning which is unattainable at an 
earlier stage. But the final operation of the mind in knowing 
is not inference, but a single concentration of the mind in 
which it grasps the individuality of its object as a single 
intelligible whole, without going through the detailed process 
of connectiug its parts, and yet with all that detailed con- 
nection subsumed in the act of comprehension. This stage 
is intuition or mental vision, inseparable from feeling and 
carrying the sense of completed mental activity or free self- 
fulfilment. In this form the mind finds its highest satisfac- 
tion, certainty with coherence, unity of individuality and 
conscious union with the individuality of its object, in a word, 
complete conscious independence through interdependence of 
subject and object. 

This is more readily attained in the mind’s relation with a 
small range of objects than in relation to a larger, with some 
kinds of objects more than with others. And wherever it is 
attained then the aim of the knowing process has been reached 


by the mind mid the perceptual appi'ehenaion of the same object ; 
and the confiision is effected by the application of language to perceived 
objects in the interests solely of conceptual activity. Hence it is 
supposed that when we say “ this tree is green we are dealing with 
the object both from the conceptual and from the perceptual point 
of view at once. But the statement “this tree is green” is not a 
deliverance of perception : it is a complex of ideas alone. The per- 
ception of the tree is not uttorable in speech because it needs no 
utterance: it is direct knowledge, immediate communion of the mind 
with the object through the exorcise of sense organs. That is why 
animals who equally perceive objects use no langimge and need none for 
their knowledge. 


Z 
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— in that it finds at once truth and self-realisation through the 
channel of knowledge. The goal of knowledge is not a system 
of thoughts outside the mind, but a state of mind. A system 
of knowledge itself only has being in and through the process 
of reacting or evolving it. The supposition that the aim of 
knowledge is to establisli or find a system of thought holding it 
over independent of the mind, is due, as ali'eady said, to confusing 
the expression of knowledge in language with the realisation of 
knowledge as a mental process. The latter alone is the reality in 
the situation; the former is an artificially devised means for 
rendering permanent the results of actual knowledge. A system 
of knowledge means, strictly considered, a systematic way of 
knowing. To place the achievements of knowledge on record 
is not to put knowledge in some ideal realm beyond the mind. 
The embodiment of truth in a book is not the objectification 
of truth”; we are mere victims of our own devices if we 
confused these two. Knowledge only subsists as a mode in 
which the mind is realised, and it is only realised as it actually 
grasps its object, for in so doing it finds itself real and finds the 
meaning of the reality of the object. An organism does not 
live in what it has done, but in the actual exercise of its vital 
energy. To the mind that knows, the world of objects is 
pervaded by new meaning, it becomes a new world sustaining 
the living individual by a new vision which is i .so a new 
emotion. A poet does not subsist in his written poetry, but in 
his poetical outlook on the world. A religious individual does 
not live by constantly recalling and reformulating his creed, 
but by actual communion with God. A moral agent does not 
estimate his moral achievement in terms of his past acts, most 
of which he has probably forgotten, but in the clearness of 
his actual insight into the moral situations of everyday 
and his readiness of accurate response to the demands of the 
hour. So in the attainment of knowledge. The ” ideal,” 
which alone is effective and significant, is the possession 
of a power of reflection and insight which enables the agent 
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to realise his place in relation to other beings, and to grasp 
their meaning by the free activity of his thought. This is to 
make knowledge “ real/' this is to know the “ truth/' this is to 
attain the concreteness of knowledge as a vital experience. 

Hence the goal of knowledge is not a far off ideal, but a 
realised experience. The truth is not the whole of reality, 
but a conscious realisation of a whole individuality. 



Muting of ths Aristotelian Society at 22, Albemarle Street, 
London, W. 1, on June 2nd, 1919, at 8 pjn. 


X.— PLATONISM AND HUMAN IMMORTALITY. 

By W. R Inob. 

We have all read the recent controversy in this Society as to 
whether the individual has a substantival or an adjectival mode 
of being. The discussion was conducted on both sides with 
such consummate ability, and with so mucli courtesy and 
candour, that it made an important contribution to philo- 
sophical thought. Both sides plainly owed much to HegeL 
Both held that the Absolute must include individual spirits as 
essential constituents of its own life. But while Professor 
Pringle-Pattison argued that 'Mndividuation is the very method 
of creation, the central and most characteristic feature of the 
cosmic evolution,” and that “ the finite spiritual individual 
tends to appear as the only conceivable goal of the divine 
endeavour,” Dr. Bosanquet, who in an earlier work had said 
that “ all finite individuals are in ultimate analysis connexions 
of content within the real individual to which they belong,” is 
nearer to Spinoza, for whom both things and perse .s are ulti- 
mately only modes of the existence of God. He uses such 
adjectives as “ apparent ” and “ superficial ” of the separateness 
of human personalities, and seems to his opi)oneuts to regard 
individuality as an enigma, almost as a scandal ; or, in trying 
to escape this conclusion, he is accused of falling into incon- 
sistency. 

Platonism, as I understand it, agrees entirely with neither, 
since it parts company with H^el at an early stage. It is 
nearer, perhaps, to Dr. Bosanquet, inasmuch as it agrees with 
him that “the total expression of the Absolute within the 
temporal series is inconceivable ; ” but it would not agree with 
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those who hold that if all psychic life were so mixed that all 
finite imperfections were made good by supplementation, the 
result would be absolute perfection. For Plato and his 
disciples, the relation of God to the world, of reality to appear- 
ance, of eternity to time, is a one-sided dependence. As 
Coleridge, I think, said, if 6 = God, and W = the World, 
G— W = G. To make the world an essential factor in the 
existence of God would bo, in the opinion of this school, to 
subordinate the Absolute to the categories of Time and Purpose. 
Evolutionary metaphysics seem to imply that through the 
whole time-process the Absolute is only in process of self- 
realisation, in which case it can never come to itself. This 
philosophy assumes the untenable theory of progress in the 
universe as a whole, and indeed derives much of its attractive- 
ness from this amiable dream. For the Platonist, the One, 
acting through its first determination. Intelligence or Spirit, 
creates first the world of soul and souls, which is known to us 
as a divine principle strujgjling to liberate itself from alien 
elements, and then the world of appearance. The relation of 
the Creator to the creatures may be compared partly to the 
relation of a man to his own photograph, and partly to that of 
a poet to his poems. The real Shakespeare is not the poet plus 
Hamlet and Lady Macbeth and I^ear and lago ; and the ulti- 
mate reality is not God plus the World, or Gh)d plus the society 
of finite spirits, but (as will be argued presently) a God whose 
thoughts are eternal values energising as acts of will. God is 
essentially a Creator, but his creatures are not parts of his 
essence. Platonism also rejects the commonly assumed equiva- 
lence of finitude and imperfection. Every perfect being is 
perfect in having a characteristic form and outline, which in the 
spiritual world is no obstacle to compenetration and univer- 
sality. Here, I think, some of the mystics, the writer of 
the Theologia Oermamca^ have gone too far, in saying that a 
man ought to a-iTn at being "neither This nor That.” We 
should not improve finite beings, still less convert them from 
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appearance to reality, by shaking them up in a bag till they 
should be all reduced to a homogeneous jelly. Evil, if our 
experience is worth anything, is not always good in the wrong 
place ; its essence consists not in disintegration, but in rebellious 
integration and proliferation, like the cells of a cancer. The 
logical climax of the theory of purification by fusion seems to 
be the “ Ich bin entworden ” of some medieval mystics. Their 
English contemporaries were sounder when they said that the 
good man listeth not to unbe" 

As against the view that individuality is “ only an appear- 
ance,*’ the Platonist asks, **an appearance of what?” For 
Platonism entirely agrees with the saying of the Quaker, Isaac 
Pennington, which contains in a few words the whole creed of 
Platonic mysticism. “ Every truth is a shadow except the last ; 
but every truth is a substance in its own place, though it be 
but a shadow in another place; and the shadow is a true 
shadow, as the substance is a true substance.” Mr. Bradley 
seems at times to juggle unconsciously with two meanings of 
“appearance”: (1) A partial or imperfect representation of 
reality ; (2) an illusory semblance of something wliich is not 
there. For the Platonist, individual souls are not mere appear- 
ance — in fact, nothing is mere appearance. Souls belong to the 
real, the intelligible world; but their reality consists not in 
their “ uniqueness ” or separation, but in their inaliei ible union 
with the Soul of the All, which is the creative energy of the 
Divine Spirit. And yet they are not merely “ connexions of 
content,” but connected reals. Beal values cun never be parts 
of anything else. They can never be absorbed. 

The right starting-point for a discussion of Platonic 
immortality is, I think. Professor Pringle-Pattison’s illumi- 
nating saying that “ Idealism means the interpretation of the 
world according to a scale of values.” This is the root of 
Platonism. The famous Ideas are absolute values, and the 
standards of all valuation. They are, as Berkeley says, “not 
figments of the mind, nor abstract ideas in the modern sense, 
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but the most real beings, intellectual and unchangeable.” Man 
does not make values any more than he makes reality. He 
apprehends them as objective truths. The assertion that all 
values are subjective and conditional is contradictory, since 
we cannot pronounce them to be subjective and conditional 
except with reference to a standard of truth which is inde- 
pendent of our judgments. To deny any thought which is 
more than relative is to deprive even scepticism of its 
foundation. As Miinsterberg says, “Every doubt of absolute 
values destroys itself. As thought it contradicts itself: as 
doubt it doubts itself ; as belief it despairs of itself.” 

It is in this world of values that we find our immortality. 
For the absolute values are supra-temporal ; they are eternal 
and indestructible. When Plotinus says that “ nothing that is 
can ever perish,” and when Hoflcling says that “no value 
perishes out of the world,” they are saying the same thing. 

As for the relations of existence and value, it should surely 
be obvious that what lias no existence has no value, and I 
should add that what has no value has no existence. I do not 
agree with those who hold that natural science gives us a 
world without values. Existence is itself a value. The 
sharpest and most decisive of all our value-judgments depends 
on our answer to the question, “ Is this statement true ? ” 
The difficulty in reconciling science with ethics and aesthetics 
is not that the first gives us no values, and the other two no 
facts, but that we are confronted with three idealisms, each 
claiming absolute authority, and they refuse to coalesce. 
Truth, Goodness, and Beauty are the three-fold cord by which 
“ our waggon is hitched to a star ” ; and the three are clearly 
not independent of each other ; but each has its own peculiarity ; 
science, for example, makes abstraction by ignoring degrees of 
truth and reality, while all moral judgments are essentially 
graduated. We can neither entirely unify these three systems 
of value, nor entirely separate them. To repudiate any one of 
them is fatal. For example, “ the idealistic reaction against 
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science/’ which gives Aliotta the title of his book, is the 
worst of modern infidelities. It leaves us with our ideals in 
the air, and with the bastard faith of fidiisme. 

Platonism is a philosophy of values, but of values which 
are living forces — at once fully realised in their own sphere, 
and constantly creative in a lower sphere. The world of time 
is thus “ a moving image of eternity.” Generation, Plato says 
in the Symposium, is a sort of eternity or immortolity. In 
mortal things, succession, which has only an appearance of 
unbroken identity, gives an imperfect participation in immor- 
tality. The soul has a secure footing in the eternal world, but 
the empirical ego, the subject of consciousness, has not. It 
may turn its back on the eternal world, and identify itself 
with the perishing world of change and death. For this 
reason Plato distinguishes the higher and the lower soul. 
Some souls are no better than spectres {Plwedo, p. 81) : these 
are they that have not freed themselves from mutter,” that is 
to say, from entanglement with the perishing and unreal 
world which the mind constructs out of sense-impressions. 
In the Timxus (pp. 43, 69), besides the immortal soul there is 
a mortal soul consisting of the passions and affections, while 
sensation is only an impact of body upon soul. The immortal 
soul is the intelligent and purposeful character which the man 
who is on the right road finds to be common to hims At and to 
the world. It is an organ of the eternal law of the universe. 

Two questions press for an answer : (1) Is the individual 
immortal? (2) What is the relation between immortality 
and survival ? 

Boyce says that “the foundation of a philosophical con- 
ception of immortality is the real individuality of the self as 
known in and by God. Every individual possesses a form of 
consciousness quite unlike our mortal consciousness.” But if 
the two forms of consciousness are “ quite unlike,” what is the 
meaning, and what is the ground of the assertion that both are 
“possessed” by the same individual? If consciousness is 
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Tegarded as the essential part of the self, can we justly speak 
of the individual as possessing it ? It seeuis^ like that very 
•common, but surely quite unjustifiable, notion tliat a man’s 
soul is somehow both himself and the most valuable of his 
possessions. Who or what is the owner of a soul which may 
be “ lost ” ? Platonism certainly holds that every individual 
soul corresponds to a distinct Idea in the mind of God ; but it 
does not emphasise either uniqueness ” or “ consciousness ” as 
Boyce for instance does. If the being of each soul, as a 
separate entity, is constituted by its uniqueness, it is not easy 
to see how the same soul can be incarnated several times. 
Yet this doctrine was held by most Platonists. Whetlier it 
has a secure place in the system, I doubt ; it seems to me to 
introduce difficulties into it; but it was certainly held. As 
for consciousness, it has not for Platonists the same importance 
that most modern philosophers give it. The Greeks were not 
much interested in the persistence of the ego^ except from the 
point of view of retributive justice, which seemed to them to 
necessitate reincarnation. Tiiey certainly did not care about 
the perpetuity of the empirical ego, which in truth is a 
nightmare. It was axiomatic for them that the soul can 
only survive in the same sense in which it may be said to 
liave pre-existed ; and the empirical ego did not pre-exist, for, 
even granting the existence of racial memory, we arc not 
conscious that we are remembering. The difficulty of sup- 
posing that each new birth makes a permanent quantitative 
addition to the sum of existence is so enormous that we cannot 
help being surprised at the success with which orthodox 
theology has prevented the theory of pre-existenee from 
taking root. 

Keyserling, whose VnsterblicKkeit is less known in this 
country than it deserves to be, says that mysticism (which in 
this connexion may be taken to include Platonism) always 
ends, whether it likes it or no, in an impersmial immortality. 
“Impersonal” is a negative term, and we have to consider 
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what the Flatoiiist wishes to claim, as well as what he wishes 
to reject. Eternity, for him, is timeless ; he cannot allow that 
anything which really exists is passing into nothingness, or 
has to wait for the future to come to birth. What is real in 
our personality is not dependent on the limitations imposed 
upon us by the time and place of our birth ; it floats free of 
these accidents. It is, therefore, difficult to predicate immor- 
tality of the “ compound ” which makes up our individuality 
as known to others. But it would be more correct to speak of 
this view as a liberation of the idea of personality than as its 
negation. The soul is liere in prison ; the activities proper to 
it cannot be fully exercised. There are indeed two conceptions 
of individuality, whicli are often confused. True individuality 
is attained by intensifying the inner life by enriching its 
contents. And this enrichment can only be gained by 
drawing all experience into it, as food for its life. We are 
all that we can **make our own.” But this enrichment is 
not possible without abandoning the wish to stand at the 
centre of our experience. As St. John of the Cross says, 
“We must know that the soul, so far as it is spirit, has 
nothing high or low, nothing more or less deep in its essence, 
like bodies that can be measured by quantity. There 
is no difference between what is within and what is with- 
out. Leaving this meaning of a material and qua.ititative 
centre and depth on one side, we call that the soul’s deepest 
centre which is the furthest goal to which its essence, virtue, 
and power of movement and operation can reach; and this 
centre is God.” False individuality cuts all these channels of 
communication, and makes a man not only his own centre but 
his own circumference. The real penalty of a life of calculating 
selfishness is that which the Psalmist indicates in the words : 
“He gave them their desire, and sent leanness withal into 
their soul.” Many a career of successful ambition is open to 
the retort of Dr. Johnson: .“Tell him his soul lives in a 
garret”; and in some cases, though not the worst, the man is 
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uneasilj conscious that it is so.” The negative side of Platonism 
— the cleaning and scrubbing and slicing away which belong 
to the catharm — is an effort for essenliuLliBatifm, not for mere 
denudation. The Platonist knows the value of cleanliness and 
fresh air ; he feels dirty, cabined, cribbed, confined,” while he 
is” in the flesh.” Therefore, when wriierB like the author of 
the Theologia Gerrmnica urge us to cut out, once for all, every 
suggestion of egoism (”Bc wholly bereft of self”), they are 
trying, in a rather impetuous manner, to cut the rope which 
tethers us to a narrow circle of experience. Frankly, I see 
no other road to immortality for the consciousness which we 
commonly call our self, than to condemn to death the false self 
which clamours for a promise of perpetuity. The soul may, 
in Biblical phrase, “lay hold of eternal life” by identifying 
itself with the unfailing springs of truth, beauty, and goodness ; 
or it may, in the words of Plotinus, condemn itself to “ live 
with shadows,” Hei'e and Yonder, now and hereafter. I think 
the “ consciousness of self” has been made far too much of in 
modern philosophy. I am never “ conscious of myself ” without 
being very unhappy ; and so far as I can analyse my feelings, 
that unhappy consciousness is precisely a feeling of isolation 
and imprisonment. Self-consciousness is, in my experience, 
only another name for acute psychalgia. I can entirely under- 
stand what the author of the Theolofjia Gerjnanica meant when 
he said, “Nothing burnetii in hell but self-will.” Wlien I 
think of the future life, 1 believe my first thought generally 
is that I shall be finally (piit of the very ill-constructed “ com- 
pound ” which enters upon its sixtieth year this week. I do 
not recc^ise this compound as either myself or my most 
treasured possession, and I acknowledge only a very limited 
responsibility for its many defects. This is, I think, Plato’s 
view, both in the tenth book of the Sqniblic and in the 
Timeeus. 

The second question concerns the relation of eternal life 
to survival in time. Belief in survival may be a corollary of 
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the belief in eternal life, or it may be a very poor substitute 
for it. That the Divine Ideas will always be active in the 
world of appearance is a belief which follows necessarily from 
the fundamental articles of the Platonic creed. In so far as 
we have succeeded in being, in our relation to the Divine will, 
what a man's hand is to a man,” we may be sure of employ- 
ment till the end of time. But this is not what most people 
dream of when they think of survival. They want to continue 
to be human beings, and to have, as human beings, a finger in 
whatever pies the future may be cooking. The fact is that 
belief in real immortality was burning very low before the war, 
and I have not noticed any change yet. Ever since the 
industrial revolution, and the social revolution which accom- 
panied its rise and is likely, I think, to share its downfall. 
Western civilisation has been living on an apocalyptic dream. 
Ill the teeth of all the discoveries of science, and all the lessons 
of experience, it has clung to the delusion that there is a law of 
progress, in virtue of which human nature becomes appreciably 
better from generation to generation, and the world — perhaps 
the universe — is advancing towards perfection. This delusion 
has profoundly afl'ceted metaphysics. The problem of evil has 
been met by the theory that though the Deity is not omnipotent 
yet. He is on His way to become so. He means well, and if we 
give Him time. He will at last make the world a paradise. 
Human beings, too, as a rule make a very poor business of their 
lives here. But continue their training after they are dead, and 
they will all ultimately arrive at perfection. I find this 
assumption even in the very interesting contribution of 
Professor Stout to the Symposium. He says, “ In some way or 
other the life-history of the individual will be continued so long 
and in such a way as to make its continuance worth while to 
that individual,” though “ countless ages may have to elapse 
before the conditions are ripe for my continued self-develop- 
ment.” But what are the grounds for this confidence ? Do we 
always observe our neighbours, or ourselves for that matter. 
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growing better as we grow older ? May not the eternal laws 
be as well exemplified by the ruin of those who disobey them 
as by the felicity of thoso who follow them ? Unless we assume 
that there is a natural tendency or law that all creatures should 
advance towards perfection, this argument for survival or 
reincarnation surely falls to the ground. It has also profoundly 
affected political science. By a portentous snobbery, it is 
assumed that the actual course of political change is a notable 
progress towards a higher morality, a deeper wisdom, and a 
better social order. '' Thousands of rams, and ten thousands of 
rivers of oil ” are offered to that (Mvimxi fitiche^ democracy, not 
so much because sinyone really believes in it — ^the Labour 
movement has already fiankly discarded it in favour of open 
brigandage and civil war — as because it is supposed to be the 
line of progress.’’ The conditions of the Messianic dream, in 
which the first Christians lived, and which would have involved 
the new religion in its ruin if Greek philosophy had not come 
to the rescue, have been reproduced in our time. The West 
has been dreaming of an apocalyptic Kingdom of God upon 
earth, to be established either by evolution or by revolution. 
The poor Liberals, now almost extinct, pinned their laith on the 
former method, the Bolsheviks have made a hell upon earth to 
expedite the latter. It is an alternative eschatology to that of 
Christianity siud Platonism : there is no room for both. One 
might have expected that natural science, which knows the 
facts, would have protested gainst this strange superstition. 
Men of science know very well the fate reserved for this planet. 
They know that evolution ami involution succeed each other in 
cycles. They know that the Mousterians, who lived perhaps 
twenty thousand years ago (1 do not know the precise date 
when they fiourished ; ])erhaps no one knows it) had as good 
brains as we have. They know that the Cro-Magnon skeletons 
are superior, both in stature and brain-capacity, to any modern 
race. They know that the ancient Athenians and medieval 
Italians were far in advance of us. But they were carried 
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away by nineteenth century enthusiasm. They dM what 
Dr. Bosaiiquet warns us not to do, and threw their ideals into 
the future, which is the death of all sane idealism.” And so 
Europe swaggered along to the brink of the precipice over 
which it has fallen, and the whole social order which has given 
us railways, telegraphs and telephones, Birminghams and 
Essens and Chicagos, Andrew Gamegies and Anarchist Societies, 
lies ill irreparable ruin. 1 am concerned with these events now 
only because they explain why the conception of immortality 
has been displaced by that of survival in time. No one would 
wish to survive in time unless he was confident that he would 
be an improving member of an improving world. But there is 
not the slightest reason to think that our characters would 
improve if we lived as long as Methuselah ; and there is not 
the slightest reason to think that the race which in 2,500 years 
has only ” advanced ” from Sennacherib to Von Biasing, Enver, 
and Trotsky, will do much better in the next 2,500 years. We 
have learnt a graat many of nature’s secrets; our torpedoes 
and poison gases are triumphs of ingenuity. If the chemists 
learn how to disrupt the atom, the next war may lead to the 
entire extermination of the human race. In that case, some 
other species must hand on the torch of progi’ess. There are 
possibilities in some of the so-called lower animals, if man 
would leave them alone. But complexity is one thing, progress 
is another. Machinery is a Frankenstein<'monster which now 
dominates us. It prevents us from leading a healthy or a 
happy life. Existence has become so difficult, so anxious, and 
so monotonous that half the world is in blind revolt against the 
conditions under which we live. In all probability what we call 
progress is a transient phase in the history of our species. 
Sooner or later, we shall reach a stable equilibrium, like almost 
all other animals, and thenceforward our annals will be a blank. 
The human race may improve, if we become practical eugenists, 
or it may continue to degenerate, under the influence of the 
counter-selection which is now going on. But stability is its 
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normal condition. What changes were there in the ten 
thousand years before history begins ? 

The belief in the progress of the race is supported, not by 
history, but by histories. For though the Deity, we are told, 
cannot alter the past, historians can and do, which is perhaps 
the reason why they are allowed to exist. But the evidence 
for human survival, which for anti-Platouists must be of a 
concrete and tangible kind, has to be found in another manner. 
Accordingly we have lived to see a levival of spiritism, mas- 
querading as science, under the name of psychical research, and 
of necromancy. These stories are offered in all seriousness as 
evidence for the immortality of the soul. Persons who ought 
to know better have given us descriptions of the behaviour of 
the disembodied ghost — 

Quo curau deaerta petiverit, et quibua ante 

Infelix aua tecta supervolitaverit alia. 

The subject is too humiliating for jest. For the Platonist, such 
survival would be a dreary disproof or postponement of the 
only immortality that he cares for. 

I do not deny that the illusion of progress has had some 
remarkable results. It has added greatly to the expensiveness 
of the crash which we are now witnessing. It may be compared 
to the carrot which the costermonger causes to dangle before 
his donkey's nose ; it moves tlie cart. It may be as good as the 
alternative method of moving it, which is to drive a tandem 
consisting of a sheep and a sheep-dog. 

Tlie most respectable side of the belief is that which is 
based upon faith in a Divine purpose in history and in each 
individual life. If the course of the world is a reflection and a 
creation of the Divine goodness, it must be possible to discern 
the working-out of beneficent design in the succession of events. 
Some of these designs, we may guess, are of far wider scope 
than any single life. They may embrace the whole history of a 
nation. How indeed can we have any confidence in the 
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objective reality of the Ideas, unless they manifest themselves,, 
as far as possible, in the world of appearance ? And if an ideal 
is an idea in process of realisation, what is this but to find 
progress in human aifairs ? This argument is quite just. There 
is no law against progress, and progress, as a sporadic phe- 
nomenon, is an observed fact. That is to say, both individuals 
and races may sometimes be observed evolving in some way 
which we can see to have value. It may be that these develop- 
ments of Divine plan are universal ; it is certain that there are 
many which we do not perceive or understand. But my point 
is that they are all, whether they concern the life of an indi- 
vidual or the career of a nation or even the history of a planet 
as a unitary whole, finite schemes which have a beginning, 
middle, and end. However perfectly they realise the design of 
the Creator, they run their appointed course, and then pass out 
of phenomenal existence. This is so certain that objections are 
not worth discussing. It follows that the value of these Divine 
schemes, as realised in the world of time and place, is not bound 
up with their duration. If it were, they would have no value ; 
for in the world of appearance they will all be as if they had 
never been. Whatever value they have is supratemporal or 
timeless ; and if we look at the matter steadily, we shall see 
that except against a background of absolute and eternal values 
the products of evolution are a mere phantasmagtria. Time 
hurls all its products into nothingness. If there is no sphere 
of existence where “ all that was, lives ever, past recall,” man 
walkcth in a vain shadow and disquieteth himself in vain. 
Therefore survival in time of an individual life is not a thing 
to be expected, and its non-survival is no presumption against 
its immortality. When our course here is run, we take our 
place in the eternal order, the place which we liavc chosen by 
the general trend of our interests, sympathies, and ideals during 
this life. Tennyson’s often quoted line, “ Give her the ways of 
going on, and not to die,” if applied to the individual life as we 
know it, seems to me more than we have a right to ask for. 
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Individual souls will always be employed in carrying out Unite 
tasks ; but as we know nothing of any pi*evious lives that we 
may have lived, we may suppose that tlui connexion is so 
entirely cut that the fpiestion of identity becomes almost 
meaningless. It is often assumed that the desii*e for individual 
survival in time, under conditions not utterly imlike tliose of 
this earth, is almost universal. 1 believe that this is a great 
mistake. Desire for escape from the chain of rebirths has been 
as widely felt as the desire still to mix in terrestrial alfairs. 
Not to speak of the Asiatic religions, the Orphic brotherhood 
yearned to be delivered from the “ grievous wheel ** of rein- 
carnations, and l^lato’s heaven is uninterrupted contemplation 
of the unchanging archetyixjs of truth, goodness, and beauty. 
These archetypes are the never-failing springs of life in time, 
and the beatified spirit, we may suppose, is by no merns cut oil’ 
from knowledge of the world of becoming; but the Platonist, 
like the Christian, looks upon the life whicjh some arc so 
anxious to prolong beyond its term as a pilgrimage through a 
strange land. 

Wc may claim continuance in the following senses: — 

(1) The stream of life, of whicli wc are a ripple, flows on 
and on. We may look upon our lives as a temporary bubble 
on tlie water. But %vc are the river, not the bubble. 

(2) 'rhe very basis of life is pjissed on. The germ-plasm is 
potentially immortal. This discovery of recent science has not 
aflectcd the po[)ular imagination, and we cannut cxpcjct that it 
should. If the germ-])lasm lives on, it is certainly not the 
basis of individuality. Nevertbeless, as the Bussian philosopher, 
Solovyof, insists, it symbolises the spiritual continuity of the 
family, which is still greatly valued by many persons. But it is 
worth observing that such iinmortality as that of the germ- 
plasm belongs only to the very simplest and lowest forms of 
life. In all the higher forms, death removes worn-out material, 
and birth renews it. 

2 A 
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1(3) Our work abides. The world is probably changed 
permanently, in certain small ways, by our sojourn in it ; and 
(to quote Solovyof again) it is only in the future that the past 
will attain the fulness of reality. 

(4) Our ideals, in so far as they are countenanced by the 
laws of the universe, abide and energise for ever. Clough 
speaks of the patriots who die “ witli tlie cause that perishes 
with them,” and Ovid, in one of his iinest lines, of those 
t/ui hmc pro peUria cum p(U7nafpie jacenL But such defeats 
are temporary accidents. Ideals do not die. And so far as we 
have identified ourselves with them, we are secure of our 
perpetuity, or of an endless series of resurrections. 

If we demand more than this from futurity, great diffi- 
culties arise. As we never remain the same for two days 
together, for which self do we desins everlasting continuance ? 
For our last — the self with which wo dieil ? It is to be hoped 
not ! 

it is, I am convinced, a great inisUke to suppose that most 
])eople have a strong desii’e for the permanence of tlicir 
conscious individual existence, as they know it on earth. The 
(picstionnaires collected by American psycliologists reveal that 
such a craving is the exception rather than tlie rule. In 
the Asiatic races the pros])CCt of individual survival seems to 
he positively unwelcome. The Buddhist faith rests on horror 
of mere continuance. Nirvana is a final escape from the 
Tennysonian heaven of “going on and not to die.” The 
prospect of mere continuance has no attraction for Blato either. 
For one thing, he secs that the continuity is illusory. The 
self of conscious experience does not pn^serve its identity. 
The only perpetuity which the Blatonist vjilues is the con- 
tinual ellluence from the creative Mind, in which alone the 
soul maintains its self-identity. 

We often ignore the obvious truth that much of our lives is 
spent in what Plato would call the contemplation of the 
timeless or eternal mode of existence. Baron von Hiigel 
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reminds us that “all states of trance or indeed of rapt 
attention, appear to the experiencing soul, in proportion to 
their concentration, as timeless, i.e., as non-successive, simul- 
taneous, hence as eternal. Hence the eternity of the soul is 
not here a conclusion dmwn from the apparent Qod-likeness, 
in other respects, of the soul when in this condition, hut the 
eternity, on the contrary, is the very centre of the experience 
itself, and is the chief inducement to the soul for believing 
itself to be divine. The souVs immortality cannot be experienced 
ill advance of death, whilst its eternity, in the sense indicated, 
is or seems to be directly experienced in such this-life states ; 
hence the belief in iinniortality is here derivative, that in 
eternity is primary ” (Etenml Lifn, p. 26). lioyce instances the 
enjoyment of a melody as an example of the mind’s power of 
grasping a tolum simul. Verhaps we might say the same of 
grasping an argument as a wliole, memory of an event as a 
whole, and (wtimate of a character or action as a whole. It 
will be observed that all these folum simnl knowings, nut 
excluding that concentration of the mind on an idea which 
produces the mystical state, are essentially valuations. It is 
when we enter the world of absolute values, estimating our 
temporal experiences by that standard, that we have what 
Baron von Hiigel ventures to call direct experience of eternity. 
There is mucli confusion in our fear of extinction. We live, as 
[ have said, a great part of our lives in a timeless world of 
values, which is in no ilanger of perishing, and we all admit that 
this i)art of our lives is the part which we should be sony to 
lose. We shall not lose it ; or, since these experiences are not 
our property but ourselves, it is enough to say that it will not 
be lost. As regards the persistciuje of temporal happenings in 
the thoi^jht of God, there is no dilliculty in supposing that 
God’s “specious present” may cover the whole of time, 
provided only that there is a single unitary idea in all the 
history of the universe. If, as is perhaps more probable, there 
is none, then God has more ideas than one in his mind. And 
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wliy not ? Hilt this totum dmul, or tota sdmid^ .of temporal 
happenings becomes eternal, not by adding its component parts 
together, but by giving them their true worth in relation to 
the unchanging, eternal values. 

And if we live, luucli more often than we idealise, in a time- 
less world, \ve also live, much more often than we n^alise, in a 
timeless self. The “ practical man ” blames himself for absence 
of mind on the inlVequent occasions when his mind is present ; 
and the philosopher who has fallen into a well and afforded 
laughter to Thracian maidservants is occasionally reminded 
that we are tetluu'cd in a humiliating manner to a local and 
temporal environment. Hut it is the simple truth to say that 
for a great deal of our lives we are not so tethered ; and this 
boundless freedom of thought is inexplicable on the hypothesis 
that we are mcridy creatures of time. The fitremm imrtm of 
our stupid civilisation has reduced our hours of real life to a 
minimum, so that Matthew Arnold coiiiplainod that we never 
once possess our souls before we die.” It is iiiifortnnale that 
those who never once possess their souls suppose that they 
know all about them — even, sometimes, that they do not exist, 
which would require a great deal of knowledge. Dr. Hosanquet 
has gibbeted a statement which, as he justly says, expresses 
exactly what he and all good rialf)nists are most »*.oncorned to 
deny. “ AVe know whal. our souls are, we know the meaning 
of their identity, we know the sense in which they are distinct 
and independent in the world.” In fact, we know none of 
these things. The soul is the wanderer of the metaphysical 
world. The “ compound ” which w'c usually call ourselves, has 
no knowledge, but only opinions. It constructs a world for 
itself out of imperfect data, audits self-knowledge is also an 
opinion constructed out of imperfect data. The true self, and 
the true w^orld are to a great extent hidden from us. There 
are ways liy which we may purge our vision, and at last find 
our real selves in a true world. T will not speak of the Platonic 
discipline to-day. Hut, for the time, we live in halfway -house 
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constructions, which tare not real just iioonuse they are yjrcma- 
tiire syntheses. A man who says that he knows what his soul 
is, has written himself down an ass. Dr. Bosanqnet has shown 
that we usually construct our working hypothesis of the self by 
an abstraction — “ by attending to it 'par eiiccUcncc” In other 
words, we spin round our own centre till wo are in danger of 
becoming our own circuml'erenco. lie also suggests that “the 
apparent self-completem^ss of nur bodies helps Lo confuse us, 
and that the “ religious individualism ” in wliich those of the 
older generation were usually brought up, has narrowed our 
conceptions of what the soul-life ought to be. 1 should add 
that our Western aiithropolatry has a very inisehievoua 
inlluenci;, and not hiast u]ion contonniorary philosophy. The 
Greeks were aware, as we an? not, that- ‘‘ lliere arc many things 
in the universe more iliviiie than man.” We lind it far more 
diffi(?ult to get, ill imagination, outside our own skins, than the 
thinkers of the East, and in consequence we seldom arrive at 
what India calls the Gnjat Peace. Wc may then say with 
confidence that the self t»r soul of wdiich some people would 
like to bo assured that it will live for ever, does not exist 
even now, and that the hidden man of the heart, which thinks 
God H thoughts after him and is at home in the eternal world, 
can be found only by a disci[dine which the average man has 
never practised. 

Ac(?ording to Platti, tlw? soul in the ordinary sense, being 
composite, ami even out of harmony with itself, cannot bo the 
real soul. The real soul, as he says ex]ilicitly in the Tinuvm, 
is a divine spark emdosed in the complex personality of man. 
This doctrine has an evident kinship with Aristotle’s inteHirtm 
at/ais, which is immortal, as opposed to the ])erishing receptive 
mind and memory. But Plalo, if I understand him, was neai^er 
to tlu? Christian mystical doctrine of the “spark” or “soul- 
centre,” which ouglil. to he the iiiiifyiiig principle of the whole 
personality. The. liiglier soul is thus potentially the <7/0, and 
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the ^‘nature" of the soul is only realised when.it is thus 
unified by its Iiighest principle. The statement tliat there arc 
two souls, a higher and a lower, is not to be taken literally. 
Plato’s so-callcd dualisms are all of the same kind. There are 
higher or lower values to be realised, and there comes a point 
where roads diverge. 

Plato’s argument, in the tenth book of the ItqnMic^ for the 
immortality of tlie soul, has found a place in scholastic theology, 
but is supposed to have been discredited by Kant. I venture 
to think that his argument, that the soul can only bo destroyed 
by an enemy (so to speak) in pari imteria, is sound. Physical 
evils, including death, cannot touch the soul. And wickedness 
does not, in our experience, dissolve the soul, nor is wickedness 
specially apparent when the soul (if it perishes at death) would 
be approaching dissolution. Thereiore there is no evil which 
can destroy the soul. It is easy to state this proof in a form 
which brings it under Kant’s refutation of the ontological 
argument. But it is true to say that if the soul belongs to the 
world of spiritual values, it cannot be touched by the death of 
the body; and it is also unhappily true that evil, in the 
psychical world, is not merely a disruptive force. 

Scholastic theology, developing perhaps some hints in 
Proclus, intercalated cevuiti between time and eternity. Tliis is 
a thorouglily Platonic expedient, whether it can be traced to the 
ancient Platoiiists or not. Aquinas explains that "ivranii is 
intermediate between time and eternity, imrticipating in each ; 
since, whilst time has a before and after and eternity has neither 
a before nor an after, cevuvi has not either a before or an after, 
though they can be conjoined to it.” Spiritual creatures, as 
regards their affections and intellections, in which there is 
succession, are measured by time; as regards their natural 
being, by mum ; as regards their vision of glory, they participate 
ill eternity." It would seem to follow that finite beings can 
never be eternal in their own right ; there is a quasi-durational 
element in their immortality. I do not know whether there is 
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anything valuable in this conception. It does not clear up any 
difficulties in my own mind. 

It remains to consider the kindred questions of fuLiiro 
retribution and reincarnation, incorrectly called metempsychosis. 
Plato was the first Oriiek to give us a detailed pictui-e of future 
judgment, though, as he makes Ceplialus say in the 
it had long haunted the popular imagination as a kind of night- 
mare, which became terrifying as death a])proachcd. Both in 
the Republic and the PJiaulo, punishment (in the proper sense of 
tlie word) is reserved for a few desiierately wicked persons ; for 
all others the discipline is purifying and remedial. In the 
Phmio there is a suggestion of the Orphic doctrine that eternal 
felicity consists in freedom from further reincarnations. The 
belief in reincarnation, not only in successive human lives but 
in the bodies of animals, was a primitive idea implying the 
recognition of our kinship with beasts and birds. Plato etlucises 
it by introducing the conception of a free choice of a new life, 
conditioned only by the .soul’s wisdom and experience. ¥oy 
him, reincarnation is neither a natural necessity nor a punish- 
ment, but a decision of the moral self. For Herodotus it had 
been a natural necessity, for Kiiqicdoclcs a punishment. Plato’s 
theory is more like a doctrine of Karma than peisonal con- 
tinuance. What passes into another life is the bare form of 
the ego, and its liabilities. No doubt, however, Plato pleads for 
real transmission of the life-principle ; this is the meaning of his 
famous theory of ammiiem. The subject of racial memory, 
especially in beasts and biids, is. one of great interest and 
importsince, but it has little connexion with immortality in the 
Platonic sense. The whole (juestion of reincarnation is most 
difficult, and 1 do not think I have anything worth saying 
about it. It is believed in by Asiatics generally ; and may 
perhaps come to be a pious opinion among a lai'ge section of 
Europeans. Purgatory seems to be an alternative theodicy, 
but Platoiiists have managed to combine the two beliefs. There 
is no limit to the confusions of eschatology. The notion of 
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purification by suffering after death is obviously not an essential 
part of Platonism ; but it seems to many to follow from what 
they believe of the divine justice and mercy. Without going 
so far as to suppose tliat all men will be saved at the last, it 
will seem to many that the Creator could not ac([uie8cc in the 
final frustration of his thought for an individual life without 
allowing a fuller probation than was possible in this \\h\ 
Uantcsque visions of physical torment in the Platonists are 
obviously only myths, since the Greeks were unanimous in 
rejecting the resurrec^tion of the body. The Platonic view of 
eternal reprobation is perhaps fairly summed up in a ])hrast5 
which I used in my Gillbrd lectures. “ The soul of the bad 
man may be lost, but not the soul which would have U^cii his 
if he liad not been a had man.” Tiicre is an clement in the 
soul — the spark or soul-centre above refernid to- which is 
impeccable, and whi(di never mingles with the world of sin and 
of decay. 

To sum up. The Platonic doctrine of immortality rests on 
the iiuJependeme of the spiritual world. The spiritual world is 
not a world of unrealised ideals, over against a real woi'ld of 
unspiritual fact. It is, on the contrary, the real world, of which 
we have a true though very incomplete knowledge, over against 
a world of common experience which, as a compl *ie whole, is 
not real, since it is compacted out of miscellaneous data, not all 
on the same level, by the help of the imagination. There is 
no world corresponding to the worhl of c)ur common experience. 
Nature makes abstractions for us, deciding what range of 
vibrations we are to see and hear, what things we are to 
notice and remember. It is the substantiation and con- 
tinuance of this makeshift construction that we are sometimes 
childish enough to desire. What is real in it is the thought of 
God transmuted into vital law. 'J'he operation of these forces 
we study mainly in transverse sections, since we have forgotten 
most of the past and are ignorant of the future. But since the 
soul Is a citizen of the eternal world, we can, if we will, be 
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eternal in the midst of time,” though our liigher life is for 
most of us fitful, indistinct, and confused. It follows that 
salvation, for the Platonist, must be deliverance from a world 
of shadows and lialf-truths, te’neh'a& in hmm; and in this 
Platonism resembles Kastern rather than Western thought. 
But it differs profoundly from Indian philosophy in teaching 
that “all things that are Yonder arc also Here.” Spiritual 
things transcend sense, but that is because they already include 
it (John of the Cross). The whole content of the Creator’s 
mind energises as vital law, and everything in the world — could 
we see it rightly — has its place in some teleological scheme. 
The later Platonists conveyed all the objects of sense, as well 
as all oigaiiic life, into the eternal world, though all arc there 
revealed according to their true values. To despise the visible 
world is precisely to refuse to value it ; it is to treat it as what 
it 18 not — dead and spiritless “ matter.” The main adventure 
and interest of the Platonist’s life is the discovery of his own 
personality — the emergence of the butterfly out of the 
cjiterpillar. The luocess of discovery has never been better 
described than by St. Augustine. “ 1 entered with thee for 
guide into the deptlis of my soul, and saw with a certain eye of 
the mind an unchanging light, shining above the eye of my 
mind and beyond my mind. It was higher than my mind 
because it made me. He who knows the truth knows that 
light, and he who knows that light knows eternity. Love knows 
that light. And as soon as T knew thee, thou didst take me 
up so that 1 saw that to exist on which 1 looked, ami that 
I who looked dhl not ycl eodsl*' What distinguishes the 
Platonist in his attitude to the world is his constant effort to 
see the eternal in the tempoml, and, one might almost add, the 
temporal in the eternal, for he loves to ti’ace all vestiges of 
truth, beauty, and goodness to their source ; a great peace and 
detachment amid the storms which agitate the surface-waters 
of life; and a temperament which makes the intellect warm 
and the passions cold. Wordsworth, as Professor Stewart 
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justly observes, is the typical Platonist in our * literature. 
Immortality, for such a one, is the air of his native country. 
And there we must leave him. It is possible to condemn 
Platonism as moonshine ; but to those who desire a proof of 
human immortality I think we must say Hie est ant nusquam 
quod quccrvnviis. 
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ABSTRACT OF THE MINUTES OF THE PROCEEDINGS 
OF THE ARISTOTELIAN SOCIETY FOR THE 
FORTIETH SESSION. 


November 4th, 1918. Dr. G. H Moore, Prersitlent, in the Chair. 
— The President delivered the Inaugural Address of the 
Session on “Some Judgments of Perception.'* Prof. Carr 
opened the tlisciission arid there took fwirt in it Mr. Bertrand 
Russell, Dr. Nunn, Mrs. Duddington, Dr. Silberstein, and 
others. The President replied to the various criticisms. 

December 2nd, 1918. Prof. II. Wildon Carr, Vice-President, in 
the Chair. -Principal Jevons liaving written to say that he was 
unable through illness to be present at the meeting, his fiaper 
on “ Sir Rabindranath Tagore : Poet and Philosopher ” was 
read by .Mr. (4. R. S. Mead, who afterwards opened the 
discussion. The (Jliairman, Mr. McGovern, Prof. Whitehead, 
Mr. lonidos, Mr. Chatterji, and others took part. 

December 16th, 1918. Prof. H. AYildon Carr, Vice-President, in the 
Chair. — paper w.-is read by Prof. John Laird on “ Synthesis 
and Discovery in Knowledge.” The Chairman opened the 
discussion, and he was followed by Prof. Hicks, Dr. Schiller, 
Prof. Nunn, Mr. Broad, Prof. Whitehead, .Mrs. Duddington, 
and Miss Edgell. Prof. Lainl replied. 

January 6th, 1919. Prof. H. AVildon Carr, Vice-President, in the 
Chair. — The Chairman proposed that the Society offers its 
congratulations to Sir Leslie Mackenzie upon the recent honour 
conferred upni him by the King. This was seconded by the 
Secretary and carried unanimously. On account of the illness 
of Mr. C. 1). Broad, his paper on “Mechanical Explanation 
and its Alternatives ” was read by the Chairman. The discus- 
sion was opened by Prof. Whitehead, and he was followed by 
Dr. Silberstein, Dr. Nunn, Mr. Demos, Mr. Heiith, and others. 

2 n 
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February 3rd, 1919. Prof. T. Percy Nunii, Treasurer, in the Chair. 
— Prof. H. Wildon Carr read a paper on “Philosophy as 
Monadology.” The discussion was opened by the Chairman 
and he was followed by Dr. Caldecott, Professor Whitehead, 
Mr. Mead, Miss Stebbiug, Mr. Matthews, Mr. Cator, Mr. 
McGovern, and Major Ross. Prof. Carr replied. 

March 3rd, 1919. Prof. H. AVildoii Carr, Vice-President, in the 
Chair. — A paper was read by Mrs. N. A. Diiddingtoii on “ Our 
Knowledge of Other Minds.” The debate was o])cned by the 
Chairnian, who was followed by Prof. Hiclts, Miss Kdgell, 
Dr. Silberstein, Mr. Heath, Mr. Mead, Mr. Joad, Mias Pnnnett, 
Prof. Whitehead, Miss Stebbing, and Dr. Broiigl). Mrs. 
Duddington replied. 

March I7th, 1919. Dr. G. E. Moore, President, in the Chair. 
— A paper was read by Mr. A. E. Heath on “The Scope 
of the Scientific Method.” The Chairman opened the discus- 
sion, and he was followed by Prof. Whitehead, Prof. Nunn, 
Prof. Carr, Mr. Mead, Sir Leslie Maeken/.ie, and others. 
Mr. Heath replied. 

April 7th, 1919. Prof. H. Wildon Carr, Vice-President, in the 
Chair. — Mr. A. F. Shand read a paper on “ hhiiotion and Value.” 
The discussion was opcne<l by the Chairman, who was followed 
by Prof. Hicks, Mr. Hooper, Miss Stebbing, Mr. Pitt-Rivers, 
Dr. Silberstein, Mr. McGovern, Dr. Thomas, Mr. (Jinsberg, 
Dr. Cobb, Mr. Chatterji, Mr.* Cator, Mr. Burns, Mrs. Dudding-, 
ton, Mr. Ainslie, Dr. Brough, Miss Chosidov and others. 
Mr. Shand replied. 

April 15th, 1919. Prof. G. Dawes Hicks, Vice-President, in the 
Chair. — Prof. J. B. Baillio spoke on the subject of his jmper 
entitled “The Stereoscopic Character of Knowledge.” The 
discussion was opened by the Chairman, and he was followed 
by Prof. Nunn, Sir Leslie Macken;sic, Mr. Cator, Miss 
Stebbing, Dr. Thomas, Mrs. Duddington, Mr. Mead, Mi*. Ainslie 
and Mr. Hoopei-. Prof. Baillic replied. 

May 5th, 1919. Prof. H. Wildon Carr, Vice-President, in the 
Chair. — A discussion on Ward's I*si/rJwlof/kal P'liwiplts was 
opened by Prof. G. Dawes Hicks. The Chairman followed 
and there also took part Miss Edgell, Mr. Shand, Mr. Mead, 
Miss Stebbing, Mr. Ginsberg, and others. Prof. Hicks replied. 



Juno 2inl, 1919. Lord Haldane, Vice-President, in the Chair. A 
paper was read b}' Dr. W. R. Inge, Dean of St. l*aur.s, on 
“ Platonism and Human Immortality.” The Chairman opened 
the discussion, and he was followed by Prof. Carr, Dr. Tudoi* 
Jones, Mr. Bernard Shaw, Sir Leslie Mackenzie, Mr. lonides, 
Mr. Ainslie, Mr. Shand, Mr. Mead, Miss Stebbing, Prof. Hicks, 
and others. The Dean of St. Paurs replied. 

July 14th, 1919. Prof. H. Wildon Carr, Vice-President, in the Chaii’. 
— 'riio Financial Statement for the Session was presented by the 
T reasurer, and after some discussion was adopted. The Secretary 
read the Report of the Council on the work of the Ses.sion, and 
it was adopted. The following nominations by the Council of 
Officers for the next Session were approved : -Presideiii, Prof. 
James \Vard ; Honorary Treasurer, Prof. T. Percy Nunn ; 
Kditor, Prof. II. AVihlon Carr ; Librarian, Miss L. S. Stelibing ; 
Honorary Secretary, Prof. (4. Dawes Hicks. Pesolvcd that 
Dr. Brough, Mrs. N. A. Diiddington, Miss II. D. Oakeloy, 
Mr. A. F. Shaml, Mrs. Adtian Stephen, and Prof. A. N. 
Whitehead, who had been <luly nominated, be elected members 
of the Executive Comniittee. Dr. G. F. Goldsbrough and 
Miss M. Puniietl were re-appointed Auditors. 
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ABSTKACT OF MINUTES OF THE JOINT SESSION OF 
THE ARISTOTELIAN SOCIETY, THE BRITISH 
PSYCHOLOGICAL SOCIEIT, AND THE MIND 
ASSOCIATION, AT BEDFORD COLLEGP; REGENT^S 
PARK, LONDON. 


July 11th, 1919. At 4 p.ni. Annual Meeting of the Mind Associa- 
tion, Prof. II. Wildon CaiT, President, in the Chair. The 
P'inancial Statement was pi‘cscnlcd and discussed. Ft was 
resolved to hold the next meeting in Oxford in Sei>tember, 
19-0, and Prof. J. A. Smith waseiecUid I'rosident. 

About a hundred and fifty members of the Joint Societies 
and visitors dined together, uiuler the ])residen(*y of Dr. (I. 
Mooi’e, at r»..‘50 i).m. 

Meeting at 8 ji.m. Dr. G. E. Moore, President of the 
Aristotelian Society, in tluj Chair. About three hundred 
members of the throe Societies and visit<>rs were present. I’lio 
lion. lierlrand Unsscll spoke on the subjert of his pajM-r, 
“ What Propositions are ami how they mi‘an.” The Chairman 
o])ened the discussion, ami there took pari in it Prof. Stokes, 
J)r. Schiller, Prof. Carr, J*rof. Whitcheml, Mr. J. W. Scott, 
Prof. Mackenzie, and others. Mr. Jiertrand Kussell replied. 

July 12tli, 1919. At 2 p.in. Sir Leslie Mackenzie iii the CJiair. 
IJetwceii three and four hundred meiid)or.s of the Soj ictica and 
visitors were present. The pa|)ers on “ Instinct and the 
riicoMscious” were taken as read. Dr. W. JI. U. Rivers, 
Dr. C. G Jung, Dr. C. S. Myers, and Dr. W. .McDougall spoke 
on the subject-matter of their contributions. I'hc Cbairniati 
opcnerl the di.scussion, in whicli Dr. Head, Prof. Carr, 
Dr. Schillei-, Pnif. J\fackciizie, Dt, C<instaiiee Long, Dr. A\'. 
Brown, and others took part, and the writers of tlic papers 
replied to the criticisms that had been nmdcj. 

At 8 p.m. Sir Joseph Larmor in the Chair. There was a 
large attendance of iiicmljera of the Societies and visitors. A 
Symjiosiuni was held on the subject **Time, Space, and 
Material : arc they, and if so in what sense, the ultimate data 
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of Science?” Prof. A. N. Whitehead, Dr. Henry Head, 
Mrs. Adrian Stephen, and Prof. H. Wildon Carr expl^ned the 
contentions of their |:)apers. A communication from Sir Oliver 
Lodge, who was mia1>Ie to be present, was also reiul. The 
Chairman opened the discussion, and there took part in it Prof. 
Mackenzie, Dr. Schiller, Prof. Stokes, Prof. Nunn, Dr. Moore, 
and others. Prof. Carr, Mrs. Stephen, Dr. Head, and Prof. 
Whitehead replied. 

July 13th, 1919. At 10'30 a.m. Dr. W. McDougall in the Chair. 
Mr. J. W. Scott read a further paper on “ Tiistiiict and the 
Unconscious.” The Chaiiiniin opened the discussion, and 
Prof. Carr, Prof. Nunn, Prof. Hicks, Mr. Ginsberg, and othei’s 
took part. Mr. Scott replied. 

Meeting at 2 p.m. Lord Haldane in the Chair. About 
tlirce hundred nu‘iid)er.s of the Sc/cielics and visitors were 
present. The subject for discussion was, “Can Indivhlual 
Minds be included in the Mind of God?” Dean Rashdall, 
Prof. J. H. Mnirhea<b Dr. F. C. S. Schillei*, and the Bishop of 
Down presented the chief })oints of their written i)apcrs. The 
Chairman opcne<l the discussion, in Avhich Mr. J. W. Scott, 
Prof. Carr, Prof. Mackenzie, Miss Stebbing, Prof. Granger, 
Prof. Stokes, and others took pjirt. The Bishop of Down, 
Dr. Schiller, Prof. Muirhoad, and Dean Kashdall replied. 

At 8 p.m. A musical recital was given by Mr. W. A. 
IMckiird-Cambridgc. 

July Uth, 1919. At 8 p.m. Prof. W. E. Sorlcy in the Chair. 
Between two and three hundred members of the Societies and 
visitors were present. A Symposium was held on the question, 
“Is there ‘Knowledge by Acquaintance*?” Prof. G. Dawes 
Hicks, Dr. G. E. Moore, Dr. Beatrice Edged, and Mr. C. D. 
Broad explained the main points of their papers. The dis- 
cussion was opened by the Chairman, and Mr. J. W. Scott, 
Major Ross, Mrs. Stephen, Dr. Brough, Miss Stebbing, 
Mr. Ginsberg, and others spoke. Mr. Broad, Dr. Edged, 
Dr. Moore, and Prof. Hicks replied. 
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REPORT OF THE COUNCIL FOR THE FORTIETH 
SESSION, 1918-19. 


The Fortieth Session of the Society was opened on November 4th 
by an Address from the President, Dr. G. E. Moore, and there have 
been ten other ordinary meetings together with one special meeting 
for discussing Prof. Ward’s Psf/choloyical Prinniplea. Unfortunately, 
Prof. J. A. Smith was unable, owing to ill-health, to contribute his 
promised paper on “ The Philosophy of Giovanni Gentile.” In the 
place of Prof. Smith’s contiibution. Dr. Carr read an essay on 
“ Philosophy as Monndology.” The Meetings have l>ceii largely 
attended and the papers have led to well-sustained and interesting 
discussions. 

Notwithstanding the hope expressed in the last ]ve])ort, it has 
been thimglit expedient, in view of the increased cost of printing 
and publishing, to hold fewer meetings than in the previous session, 
so that the fm*thconiing volume of the PtwevifimjA will ]>e smaller 
than the volimn.* of last year. It was also resol veil to publish the 
paper and Symposia of the.loint .Meeting in July as a supplementary 
volume instead of in the Proirvtlhufn, as on former occasions. 

The contributions of this session have been foi* the most j)art 
concei’iicd with problems belonging to the theoiy of knowledge. 
They re])!c.^cnt, in a very adetiuate way, the subjects of 
iiujuiry that are now (Kcupyiiig the attention of philoso^^hical 
students. 

The .s|)erial session, held in conjuiiction with the Mind Associa- 
tion and the British Psychological Society, was in every w'ay an 
unqualified success. Very large audiences gathered together for 
each of the discussions, and the subjects dealt with evidently elicited 
the keenest interest. A varied programme w;is oll'ei'cd and experts 
in many liranchcs of research took part in it. We arc greatly 
indebted to the authorities of Bedford College for allowing the 
meetings to be held there and for providing accommodation for a 
considerable number of those who came from a distance. The 
meetings could not have been held in pleasanter or more enjoyable 
surroundings. 
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Many additions have been made to the Society’s library, but 
it has not grown to the extent we should like to see. Miss L. S. 
Stebbing has been indefatigable in her work as librarian, and the 
Society owes much to her skilful management of this new under- 
taking. Members of the Society are asked to assist in the effort to 
build up a really useful and representative collection of philo- 
sophical books. 

Thirty-two now members have been elected and there have been 
four withdrawals. The Society now consists of iiOo Ordinary* 
4 Honorary, and 10 Corresponding Members. 
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Balance from last Session 43 U 0 Tnivellin*; exiieiises of renders of papers .. .. 6 5 

Ualuiiee in iiaiid . . . . . . . . . . . . 87 16 
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KULES OF THE ARLSTOTKLTAN SOQIETY. 


Namk. 

I. — This Society shall be called “ Tuk Aiiistmtkman Socibtv 

FOR THK SYSTKMATfC iStUDY OF PHILOSOPHY,*’ OP, for !1 slloW. title, 
‘■Titk Aristotklian SoClKTY.” 


<)i’JK4Ts. 

II. — The object of this »Society shall Iw ibe sysfeiiuitic sliitly f»f 
Philosophy: 1st, as to its histopie clevelopnuMit ; 2iifl, as to its 
methods and probliMiis. 


t!»»X.STITi:TU>N’. 

1 IJ. — This Society shall consi.st of a Prcvsident, Vice-Presidents, 
a Treasurer, an Editor, a liibrariaii, a Secretary, and Menibors. 
Every Ex- President shall be a Vice-President. The business of 
the Society shall be managed by an Executive Committee 
(•onsisting of the Pi*esidciit, tin? Treasuror, tlic Editor, the 
Idbrarian, tho Secretary, and six m<»inbers elected in accord;ini:o 
with Hnlc VIII. 


.Sr list: «ir MON. 

JV. — The annual sukscriptioii .shall he one guinea, due at the 
first inectinjg in each session. 


AhMis.siox OK AIkmiskils. 

V. — Any person desirous of becoming a member of the 
Aiii.s'fOiKLiAN Society .shall apply to the Seci-etary or other 
rdficer of the Society, who shall lay tlie application before the 
Executive Committee, and the Executive Committee, if they 
think fit, shall admit tho candidate to membership. 



CORUESPONDING MEMBERS. 

VI. — Foi'eigiiers may Ijo elected as corresponding members of 
the Society. They shall be nominated by the Fxeentive Com- 
mittee, and notice having been given at one ordinaiy meetings 
their nomination shall be voted upon at the nexfc meeting, 
when two-thirds of tho votes cast sliall bo required for tlieir 
election. Cori'esponding members sliall not be liable to the 
annual subscription, and shall not vote. 

KiiECTiox OF Officers. 

VII. — The Committee shall lumiinaie the President, the 
TreasuTOr, tho Editor, the Librarian, and the Secretary foi* the 
ensuing session, and shall, at the Annnal Meeting, submit the 
nominations for the approval of the Soincty. 

KiiECTitix OF Committee. 

VI II. — At the same nioeliii'4 I he six members to constitute 
with the oflicers tho Exoeiitive CoTiuuittoe shsll be oleeted by 
ballot. Nominations, which inii.st be signed by two members of 
the Society, must rcacdi the Secretary fourteen ilays before the 
Tiiectiiig. and a ballottiiig paper sliall be sent to all members. 
Members may return their ballottiiig papers by jiost before the 
nie(‘tiiig or hand them in at the meeiiiig. 

Should a vacancy occur at any other time, tlie Committee may 
eo-opt a member to servo for tho remainder of the Session. 


SesSIU.N'S AXh Mkktint.s. 

IX. — The ordiiiary meetings of the Society shall he on the 
first Monday in every month fixmi Noveniher to Juno, unless 
otherwise ordered by the (.. -011111111100. Sneh a eonrse shall coii- 
stitute a session. Special meetings may bo ordered by re.solution 
of the Society or shall bo called by the President whenever 
requested in writing by four or more menibors. 

Business ok Sessio.xs. 

X. — At tho last meeting in each session tho Executive 
Committee shall report, and tlie Treasiirer shall make a iiiianeial 
statement, and present his accounts audited by two members 
appointed by the Society at a previous meeting. 
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Business ok Mebtinos. 

XF. — Except at the first inecring in each session, when the 
President or a Vice-President shall deliver an address, the study 
of Philosophy in both departments shall be pursued by means of 
discussion, so that every member may take an active part in the 
work of the Society. 


Prockkdixos. 

XII. — The Executive Committee arc entrusted with the care of 
piiblisliiiig or providing foi- the publication of a selection of the 
pa]>ei's read each session before the Society. 

IJu.six Kss Uksolutioxs. 

XII r. — No resolution affecting the general eoiidnet of the 
Society and not already provi<led for by Rule XV sliall be put 
unless notice has been given and the resolution read at the 
previous meeting, anil unless a rpiorum of five inembevK be 
present. 

VisiroKS. 

XIV'. — N’isit 'IS may be intmdiiced to the meetings by 
ijiember.s. 

Amknomkxts. 

XV. — Notices to amend tliese rule.s shall be in writing and 
III list be signed by two mcnibers. Amendments ir istbe announced 
at an ordinary meeting, and, notice having been given to all the 
II. embers, they shall be voted upon at the next ordinary meeting, 
when they shall not be carried unless two-thirds of the votes cast 
are in their favour. 



LIST OF OFFICERS AND MEMBERS FOR THE 
FORTY-FIRST SESSION, 1919-1920. 


THB C»UNCIL. 

Pkksident. 

i'Ror. JAMES WARD, So.D., LL.D., D.Sc., F.B.A. 
Vu'e-Prksidkxts. 

BEREAIU) BOSANQUET, M.A., l-LJ)., F.B.A. (I'rrsidcnt, IS94-1898). 

O. K. STOUT, M.A., LL.D., F.B.A. (I'n-siilpiit, 1»99-I't04). 

Vbbt Bbv. Deak HASTINGS R.ASIIDALL, M.A., D.O.L.. F.B.A. (Prorident, 
19ai-1907). 

Biout Hox. Vibcoi'Bt HALDANE OP CIOAN, O.M., K.T., LL.D., P.R.S., 
F.B.A. (Prcsidpiit, l!Hi7-l!)08). 

S. ALE.VANDKR, M.A., LL.D., F.B.A. (Pn-sidptil, 19t)8-lOU). 

Hov. BKKTBAN]) RUSSELL, M.A., K.RS. (Prcsid. id., 1911-1913). 

O. DAWES JIIOKS. M..V., Pii.D., Lirr.D. (Prep.-lpnl, 1913-1914). 

Right Ho.v. AKI’llUR J. BALKOUK, M.P., LL.D., F.H.S. (Pn-sident, 
1914-1915). 

H. WILDON CARR, D.Litt. (PriTidcnt, 1915-1918). 

O. K. MOORE, Si;.D., LL.D., IMl.A. (I'nsid.Mit, 191S-1910). 

TiJK.i.srifKi;. 

Prof. T. PERCY .M’NN, M..V., D.Sc. 

Kihtoi!. 

Prof. 11. Wll.DOX CARR, D.Lirr. 

Ln!i:.\Ki.\N. 

MI^^.^. L. S. Sl'EllBTXd, ALA. 
lIi>xiii:.\Ry Skckkt.vkv. 

Prof. G. DAWES HICKS, .M.A., Pii.D.. Lirr.D. 

KmX'I IIVI: ('ll.M.’iniTKE. 

Dr. .1. BROUGH. 

Mrp. N. a. DUDDIXOTON. 

Mis» HILDA 1). OAKELEY. 

Mr. ALE.KAXDER K. SHAM). 

.Mrs. ADRIAN' STEPHEN*. 

Prof. A. N. WHITEHEAD. 


HONORARY MEMBERS. 

F. H. Bkadt.kt, M.A., LL D., Mcrtim College, Oxford. 

Ptxif. W'. R. DnssTAX, .M.A., LL.D.. K.R.S., 38, Cmidcv OanleM.SS.W. 

Prof. Sir JlEXRr Joxbs, AlA., LL.D., Litt.D., F.B.A., Ihc Univeruity, 
QIiwKow. 

Pt«if. JAMK8 Wahi., Sc.l)., LL.D., D.Sc., F.B.A., 9. Sclwyn Garden*, 
Cambrid)^. 
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CORRESPONDING MEMBERS. 

Prof. J. Mauk Baldwin, c/o Karriis Forbes & Go., 56, William Street, 
New York. 

Prof. IlKNid Bkkohon, 31, Hue iVErlaiigi'r, Paris. ' 

Prof. Emilk Boutko ux, 5, Boud- Point Bii^euud, Paris. 

Prof. J. M. Cattki.i., Garrison, New York. 

Senator Bknkuktto Crock, Triniih Mn^giore 12, Naples. 

Prof. John Dkwky, Columbia University, New York City. 

M. If. Dzirwicki, 11, Sexepnrtska, Cnieow, Poland. 

Pmf. irARALJJ IloFFDiNO, Carlsberg, Co})onbagen. 

Prof. K. B. Titciiknkr, Cornell University. Illmea, New York. 

Prof. Wm. Wundt, Leipzig. 


ME.MIIKIJS. 

Eleclfl. 

1885. Pri»f. 8. Ai.kxandrr, M.A., IJj.l)., b'.B.A., /Vce./VrjrirfeH/, 24, Briins- 

wii-k Bond, Wiiliington, Mnneliesler. 

1915. DoroT.As Aixsijk, B.A., Ailienieuin Club, S.W. 1. 

1890. Sir Kohekt Akmstkono-Jonks, M.l)., 9, Brainbam Gardens, S.W. 8. 
1913. Kev. pHANCj.'i Avkung, Pb.D., University College, Gower 

Sfrtvt, W'.0. 1. 

1916. Priif. J. B. Baillik, D.Pliil., Norwood, Cults, Abenieen. 

1908. Bight lion. Authuk J. Balfouk, M.P., LL.!)., F.U.S., riop^I* resident, 

4, Carlton Gai’deii.'*, Pall Mall, S.W. 1. 

1912. Prof. Sr rend KA Nath Bakat., II.A., Gaiinsfinkar-S:et(>r Lilleelvedalen, 

N.irw.iy. 

1915. Miss B. C. Bakfiki.d, Bieknell, AtlieiiiLMiin Koiid, Whet>tonr, N. 20. 

1918. C. J. Barkkk, Fir Lodge, Bose Walk, Puriey, Sun y. 

1915. F. C. Bakti.ktt, B.A., St. Johirs College, Cainbridge. 

1919. Boiikkt j. BAKTUiTT, 32, B«l>ixe Park G»inifii.<, X.W.3. 

1907. Mrs. Mauohikta Bkkk, M.A., O.’), College Court, Haininersinitli, W. 
1893. E. C. JiE.NECKE, 182, Deiiniurk Jiill, S.K. 5. 

1913. Col. E. U. Betiiki.l, 18, Hyde Park Square, W. 2. 

]88iS. If. W. Bi.r.vT, Af.A., 183, Woodstoek Koail, Oxford. 

1913. Prof. A. BoNUcrr, IVrugia. 

1886. Pi-of. Bkunahd Bosanqi kt, M.A., Lli.D., F.B.A., D.C.L., /Vee- 

Prexidtuit^ The IL'sitli Cotfjige, Oxshott, Surrey. 

1890. A. Bdi' I WOOD, Bledliiu, P»iiekr. 

1014. C. J). Broad, M.A., The L-iiirerniiy, St. Andrews. 

1889. J’rof. J. Buoroji, LIj. 1)., Jlaiiijiden Club, N.W.l. 

1917. Miss Elsie ^1. Bkvant, B.A., Mayfiehl Hostel, Arbroath Bond, 

Dundee. 

1913. C. Drlihle BruNfl, M.A., 3, Keats Grove, Hampstead, N.W. 3. 

1919. J. Bi'Tler Bl'rkk, M.A., Knynl Soeietie.s Club, St. James Street, 

5. W. 1. 
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Elected. 

1006. Kov. A. Caldecott, M.A., D.IX, D.Lit., Great Oakley Kectory 
Harwich. 

1916. W. A. Pickajiu-Gambkidok, M.A., 4, St. Georfre'e MaiiHioiiH, Oxford. 
1018. Prof. K. T. Gampaokac, If .A., Grocn Gate, Dingle Ijane, Liverpool. 
1881. Prof. H. WiLDoy Oahh, D.liitt., Vwe-Pi'enidenl and Editor, 
107, Cliiireli Street, Chelsea, 8.W. 3. 

1918. GrraTjD Cator, 67, Castlcton Mansions, S.W. 13. 

1918. G. C CnATTKitJi, B.A., London Day Trjiiiiing College, Soutliampton 
Row.W.C.l. 

1916. Miss (.'IIATTOBADHVA/, llyrlcmbad, Deceun, India. 

1918. .Miss M. CiiosiDov, B.A., 18, Paragon Grove, Surbiton. 

1918. Miss M. K. Olarkk, ii.A., 32, KusscU Square, W.C. 1. 

1919. Rev. W. F. Cohb, D.I)., M), Cuthcart Bond, S.W. 10. 

1912. Alrkht a. Cock, R.A., King's College. Strand, W.C. 2. 

1907. J. F. O. CODDINOTOX, M.A.. LL.M., 42, Rank Street, Sheffield. 

1895. Stanton Coit, Ph.l)., 3n, Hyde Park Gate. S.W- 7. 

1913. G. 1). TL Cole, M.A., .Magdalen College, Oxford. 

1917. Right Rev. C. F. D'.ViU'V, D.D., Lord Bishop c»f Down, Culloden, 

iVaigavful, Co. Ihiwii, Ireland. 

1912. Prof. William L. Davidson, M.A., LL.D., 8, Queen’- Gardens, 
Aberdeen. 

1910. Rev. A. K. Davies, .M.A., 48, Blenheim Oaixlens, Cricklcwood, X.W. 2. 
1890. K. T. Dixo.y, M.A., Raeketts, Jfythe, Hants. 

1912. Miss L. Doug ALL, Oiitta Knd, Cuumor, Oxfonl. 

1918. Rev. John Dhakk, M. A., B.D.,Serainporc College, Scrampore, Bengal, 

I iidia. 

1918. James Dkever, M.A., B.Se., D.Phil., Roselea, Gullane, Kast 

Lol Ilian. 

1899. J. A. J. Dukwitt, M. A. , M’sMlhaui College, Oxford. 

1911. Mrs. X. A. Duddington, M.A., 13, Carlton Terrace, Child’s Hill 

R.W.2. 

1910. Miss BKATKirK Rdgki.l, M..\., JMi.D., 15, Lyon Rood, llari'ow. 

1916. K. J. R. Kdw'AUUs, M.A., 20, C'hristchnreh Road, Hampstead, X.W. 3. 

1917. Rev. A. K. Ki.iibr, 10, Montague Rond, West Killing, W. 13. 

1915. T. Stkamns Kliot, M.A., 18, Crawfonl Mansions, Crawford Street, W. 1. 

1919. Prof. J. H. Fa RLE V, Laurence College, Appleton, AVisconsiii, U.S.A. 

1914. Kkic Farmer, Moulton, Xorthnmptonshiro. 

1912. G. C. Field, M.A., D.Se., The University, Liverijool. 

1914. Miss Mary Flktch kr, Newnliuiii Ct>Ilego, Cambridge. 

1918. Ting Fu, M.A., “ Coriiliynn,” Wamtoek, King’s Heath, Birinrngham. 

1918. Miss Madge Fuller, 79, Gloucester Temwe, Hyde Park, W. 2. 

1914. Miss Marjorie Gabain, The Manor House, Bushey, Herts. 

1919. K. Garcke, Ditton House, near Maidenhead. 

1916. Miss H. Gavin, 40, Belsixe Park, X.W. 3. 
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Elected. 

1897. Prof. W. R. Botce G-ibbov, M.A., Lichfield, Wallace Ayenue, Toxrak, 
Melbourne. 

1918. MiBB Mart H. Gibbon, Ph.])., 9, BrnnBwick Square, W.0. 1. 

1911. Prof. C. M. Gillespib, M.A., The Univomit^, Leeds. 

1913. Morkib Ginsbero, M.A., Teacher’s Guild Club, 9, Brunswick Square, 

W.O. 1. 

1900. G. F. OoLnsBRoroii, M.JX, 125, Heme llill, S.E. 24. 

1915. Mrs. M. Goodter, Sneinton, Nottinghnm. 

1912. Prof. Frank Granger, D.Litt, 37, Lucknow Drive, Nottingham. 

1918. Albert Grksswell, MJL., M.D., Loutli, Lincolnshire. 

1912. J. C. Hague, M.A., London Day Training College, Southampton Row, 
W.C. 1. 

1883. Right iTon. Viscount Haldane op Cluan, O.M., K.T., LL.D., F.R.S., 
F.B.A., Vice-President, 28, Queen Anne’s Gate, S.W. 1. 

1917. J. S. irALDA.vE, M.A., LL.D., F.R.S., Cherwell, Oxford. 

1915. Miss S. £r.T/ARETH Hall, Lyceum Club, 128, Picwidilly, W. 1. 

1919. Rev. R. Hanson, M.A., B.l)., 30, Holroyd Komi, I’utney, S.\V. 15. 

1013. R. P. Hardik. M.A., 13, Palmerston Road, Kdinhurgh. 

1919. Mr.s. E. Tiiuhlow Harrison, 3, Devonshire Terrace, Hyde Park, W. 2. 

1918. Miss V'iCTORiA Ha/litt, M.A., Bedford College, S.W. 1. 

1918. A. K. Heath, M. A., The Flat, Steep, Petcrsfield. 

1916. Prof. H. J. W. Hetiikrinoton, M.A., The Spinuy, Lhiiiishen, nr. 

Cardiff. 

1890. Pi*ol'. G. Dawes Hicks, M.A., Ph.l)., Litt.D., Vive- P resident and 
Jlott. See., 9, Craiiiuer Komi, Cambridge. 

1019. Rev. Kdwakl W. iliiisT, 20, C:ivemli'*1i Avenue, Jonlanhill, (Hasgow. 

1912. Prof. R. F. A. Hokiinlk, M.A., H.Se., 2, Sliady Hill Square, Cam- 

hridge, Mass., T.’.S.A. 

1918. MiniEr (>. llor.iiA.v, 0, TVngwerii Road, Karl’s Coiirl, S.AV. 

1910. Rev. »S. K. Ifooi'KR, 31. A., -J«, Fitzgeorge Avenue, W. 14. 

1910. Very Kev. Dean W. K. Inge, D.J)., The Deanery, Si. Paurs, K.C.4. 

1913. Alkxanpkb C. Ionidks, juii., 34, l*orehesler Terrace, W. 2. 

1919. Isaacs, 01, Leigh Road, Highbury, N. 5. 

1911. Prinei|Mil L. I*. Jack.s, M.A., LL.D., D.D., Shotover Kdge, Headingtoii, 

Oxford. 

1918. Rev. J. (L »Iame.s, 31. A., D.Lit., Brynliyfryd, Andover Rood, Soutbsea. 
1904. Principal F. B. Jevonh, 31. A., D.Litt., Bishop Hut field's Hall, 

Durham. 

1915. C. E. M. JoAD, 3r.A., 2, iSquire.s Aloiiiit, Hampstead, N.3V. 3. 

19J8. C. B. Johnson, 31. A., Oak Lodge, Addlestonc, Siimsy. 

1919. James Johnstone, D.Hc., The University, Livcrimol. 

1892. Miss K. E. Constance Jones, D.Litt., Aleldon House, Weston-super- 
Mare, Somer.'set. 

1911. Rev. Tudor Jones, Ph.D., 14, Clifton Park, Bristol. 

1912. Miss K. F. Joukdain, D. n L., St. Hugh's College, Oxford. 

1912. J. N. Keynes, D.Se., 6, Harvey Road, Cambridge. 
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■laMed. 

1916. Froft J. Laibv, M.A,, 4, Craiuner Q-ardons, Belfastf, lireland. 

1881. A. F. Lake, Wraiigatoii, Siindridgo Avenue, liroinle^'. 

1911. Prof. Geo. II. IjAnglev, M.A., Dacca College, Bengal, India. 

1898. Prof. UouBRT Latta, M.A., D.Fliil., The University, Glasgow. 

1915. Miss Marjoktb Lbbit 8, B.A., 11, Ncthorlinll Gardens, N.W. 3. 

1918. Captain A. K. I. Leogk, Allicnioum Club, 8.VV. 1. 

1908. A. J>. Lindsav, hi.. A., 2, Fyfield Kuad, Oxford. 

1897. Itcv. James Lindsay, M.A., JLiSc., D.l)., Annick Lodge, by Irvincj 
Ayrshire. 

1912. Thomas Loyeday, M.A., 1, Grosvenor Road, Nowcastlcon-Tyne. 

1909. Abthub Lynch, M.A., 80, Antrim Mansions, llavcrstock Hill, 

N.W. 3. 

1911. Wm. MAcDonoALTi, M.A., B'.R.S., 89, Banbury Road, Oxford. 

1916. G. A. Mack, U.A., Ivj* Lodge, Dexebam lioad, Xorwich. 

1918. Prof. A. Mafk, M..V., 26, P:irkfic1d Road, Princes Park, l.iver]M>ol. 

1919. Miss Jessie .Mallktt, 29, Lmincesfon Place, Kensington, W. 8. 
1919. U. K. .Mallik, B.A., 22, Fnriidon Rond, Oxford. 

1918. Miss .MAinaAKET .McFakl.vnk, U.A., The Training College Hostel, 
71, Clarendon Road, Leeds. 

1918. Miss F. M. Mackay, Skucritten House, Oban, Scotland. 

19L6. Prof. J. 8. Mackkn/tk, Litt.l>., Kenton House, Kenton, Middlesex. 

1910. Sir \V. LKSiiiR Mackknzik, M.A., M.D., 4, Clarendon Crescent, 

Kdiii burgh. 

1917. Audul Majld, Gobi Grinj, laicknow, India. 

1016. Rev. W. R. .VIatthuws, M.A., B.D., King’s College, Strand, W.0. 2. 

1918. Rev. Wm. Montoomkky McGovkhn, ScliooL of Oriental Studies, 

Finsbury Cii'ciis, K.C. 2. 

1890. J. Lewis MoIntybk, D.Sc., Abliotsville, Cults, N.B. 

1912. R. M. McIvek, M.. a., The University, Toronto. 

1914. G. R. S. Mead, 1I..V., 47, Cainpdcii Hill Road, W. 8, 

1912. Rev. 8. il. Mkt.lonk, M.A., l).Sc., Dunedin, A’ictorin Park, Manchester. 

1915. P. CiiAT.MKKS MiTCHKi.li, M.h., D.Sc., LL.l)., F.R.S., Zoological 

Society, Regent’s Park, N.W. 8. 

1889. R. K. Mitchrson, M.A., 46, Ladbroke Square, W”. 11. 

1896. G. K. Moovb, Sc.l)., LL.D., F.B.A., rice- President, 17, Magdalene 
Street, Cambridge. 

1915. Mrs. G. R. Moo BR, 17, Magdalene Street, Cambridge. 

19ia. Daa'id Mobbison, M.A., The University, St . Andrews, Seotlaiul. 

1910. Prof. C. Li.o\'D Mouoan, LL.D., F.U.S., 5, Kensington Place, Clifton, 
Bristol . 

1918. K. C. .Mi'CKIIKBJKA, B.A., Ji?siis College, Oxford. 

1913. J. Mubbay, M.A., Christ Church, Oxford. 

1912. C. 8. Mvehs, M.D., 8c.D., F.R.S., 16, Bryaiiston Square, W. 1. 


1904. Prof. T. Pbbcy Nunn, M.A., D.Sc., Treasurer, Ixindon Day Training 
College, Soutliiimptoii Row, W.C. 1. 


1908. Miss Hilda D. Oakrlkv, M..\., Passmore Edwards 
Tavistock Place, W.C. 1. 


Settlement, 

2 c 
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Elected. 

1918. Captiiiii Ukubert J. Page, 29, Iliilf Moon Street, Piccadilly, W. 1. 
1918. Mrs. Ujsuubkt J. Page, 20, Half Moon Street, Piccadilly, W. 1. 

1903. Miss K. A. Pbaksox, 52, Wostniinator Mansions, S.W. 1. 

1910. Sr. Qkouge La.nk Fox Pitt, Travellers Club, Pall Mall, S.W. 1. 

1917. Miss Klkanou M. Plumkr, M.A., Pnssniore Kdwards Settlement, 

Tavistock IMacc, W.C. 1. 

1913. Pnif. A. S. Phinglk-Pattisojt, LTj.1),, IXC-.L., F.P.A., 10, Cliurcli 

Hill, Kdinlmrgli. 

1910. .Miss M. PuiTNETT, London Day Tniiniiig College, Soutlininpton Row, 
W.C. 1. 

1914. Adam Rankin k, Nowstead, Monkliuin's Avenue, Woodford Green, 

Essex. 

1889. Very Rev. Dean Hastings Rasiidall, M.A., D.C.L., F.B.A., Vice- 

Pi ' eniilt^nt f 18. Tinngwall, Oxfonl. 

1918. Captain CrKOUciK Pitt-Rivkrs, Hinton St. Mary, Dorset-. 

1918. Rev. H. .Mai:ku'K Rklton, D.D., The Vicar;ige, fslowortli. 

1918. C. HiciiakdsuN, 13.A., 4, The Crc-4ccnt, St. Bees, Cuinbcrland. 

1895. Prof. Arthur Koiiinson, .M.A., D.C.L., Observatory House, Diirlniin. 
1008. G. R. T. Ross, D.Pliil., Rangoon College, Riinna. 

1912. Prof. Satis C'handka Kov, R.A., Dyal Singh College, L.ihore, Punjab, 
India. 

1890. Hon. Hewtranu Kusskm., M.A., h.R.S., Vive - PresitUnt , 70, Over- 

strand Mansions, Battersea. 

1918. Ar.ix SAUGANT-FLOKKNrE, 41, Gordon W.C. 1. 

1905. E. C. S. SruiM.KR. M.A., D.Se., Corpus Christi College, Oxford. 

1912. tl. W. Si’OTT, M..-V., .Acre Cottage, CMyuder, Diiinbartt>nshire. 

1918. W. K. Cr. Skkyi, M \.j S, Ctninnereial Road, Cape Coast, Gold Coast, 

We>l Africa. 

1S92. .\i.i:\ANUEK F. iSmano, Af.A., 1, Kilwardi's Place, Kensington, AV. 8. 
1917. <1. Bi:un\|{I» Snwv, lo, Adelplii Terraei*, W.C. 2. 
ltH7. Mrs. Beijnaimi Shaw, 10, .Vdeljdii Ti'rraee, W.C. 2. 

19ul. A. T. S 11 EAU.MAN, .M..V., D.Lit., Cniversity College, Gower Street, 
W.C. 1. 

1011. H. S. SiiKLTOX, B.Sc., 151, Kieliinond Road, Twickenbani. 

1919. Hjsnrv IL St.k.s.sek, II, King’s Ri'iidi Walk, Temple, E.C. 4. 

1910. .AIi.sH F. Ko.SA.MO.XD .SiiiKLDs, M.A., Lady .Margaret Hall SelMenieiit, 
131, Kenningtou Road, S.K. 1 1. 

1919. Ludwik .S11.HKR.STEIN, Pli.D., 4, Anson Rond, N.W. 2. 

1917. Miss May Sincl.vir, I, Blenlieiin Road, St. John’s AVood, N.M'.S. 

1907. W. G. Sr.KioiiT, .M.A., D.Litt., Hi, lutrdley Road, Sti'eathain, S.W. Hi. 

1908. Prof. >1. A. Smith, .M.A., Magdalen College, Oxford. 

1917. Prof. Norman K. Smith, D.Phil., The I’niversit-y, Edinburgh. 

1910. E. SiiAKWooD SMirii, .M..A., The Oriiiiiinar School, Rewbui^, Berks. 
188G. Pnd'. W. R. Soulea', .M.A., Jiitt.D., LL.D., F.B.A., St. Giles, Chester- 
ton Lane, Caiiihridge. 

190S. K. J. Si'AJ.iiiNa, M..\., Wliithurgli, KorMivvood, Middlesex. 

1908. Miss H. .M. Spanton, I, The Paragon, Ulaeklieath, S.K. 3. 
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Elected. 

1911. MIm 0. F. E. Spuhokok, D. h L., 19, Clarence Gkte Cardens, N.W. 1. 

1912. Mrs. Adrian Stbphbn, 29, Tunza Koad, Hampstead, N.W. 3. 

1910. Mies L. S. Stkorino, M.A., Zibi'anan, 46, Bclsizc Park, N.W. 6. 

1918. Rev. C. R. SifAW Stkwaht, M.A., 19. Hereford Square, S.W. 7. 

1887. Prof. O. F. Stout, M.A., LL.I)., F.B.A., I'ire-PrMident, Cmigurd, 

St. Andrews, Scotland. 

1915. OiiiVBB Stbachkv, 96, South Hill Park, Hampstead Tfeatli, N.W. 2. 
1912. E. If. Strange, M.A., 25, Leicester Road, Wansteod, E. 11. 

1916. Prof. ICoJiBO SuoiMOKi, University of Waseda, Tokyo, Japan. 

1910. W. K. Tannbb, M.A., Fordlynch, Winscombe, Somerset. 

19(H. F. Tayam, 8, Wynell Rocad, Forest Hill, S.K. 23. 

1908. Prof. A. E. Tatlob, M.A., D.Litt., F.U.A., 9, Dempster iViraee. 
St. Andrews, N.R. 
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Fact and Truth. By C. Lloyd Morgan. 
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The IntcTaction of Mind ami Hotly. Hy II. Wildon Carr. 

Thou(;ht and Intuition. Hy Karin Stephen. 

The Uevelopment Criticism. Hy V. C. l^rtlctt. 

The Conccptinii of Reality. Hy ( E. .Moore. 

Is there a Mathematics of Intensity ? Hy J. A. Smith. 

Indian Ideas of Action and their Interest for Modern Thinking. Hy F. \V . 
Thomas. 

The Theory of a Limited Deity. Hy Clmles F. D’Arcy, Hishup of Down. 
Anthropomorphism and Truth. Hy J. H. liaillie. 

Realism and Politics. Hy J. \V. Scott. 

Omni|XJlence. Hy F. C. S. Schiller. 

Hchaviour as a Psychological Concept. Hy Aitimr Roliinson. 

The Conception of a Unitary Social Older. Hy II. J. W. I lethi‘riii|;ton. 
J'r.ictii;al Dualism. By E. 10 . Constance Jones. 

The **M(Kles” of Spinosa and the “ Moiiails”of Leibniz. Hy G. Dawes 
Micks. 

The Ontological Argument for the Existence of Cod. H) Albert A. 
Cock. 

The Mural Argument for Theism. Hy \V. U. Matthew's. 

S|)ace-Tinie. By S. Alexander. 

Syinposium : Are Physical, Biological ami l'.>ychoiogi(:al ('ategorii-s Ine- 
duciblc ? By J. S. Haldane, D’Arey VV. Thompson, P. C.iulmcrs Mitchell, 
and L. T. Hohhoiise. 

Syinposium : Du Finite Individuals Possess a Substantive or an Adjectival 
Mode of Being ; Hy Hernaid Hosainpiet, A. S. PringIc-i*attison, 
G. F. Stout, and Lord Haldane. 

Short Communications : 

The Philosophical Importance of the Verb “ To be.” Hy L. S. 
Stebbing. 

(Jn the Suinmalion of Pleasures. Hy Dorothy VVrinch. 

Association. Hy Arthur Lynch. 

The Philosophy of Proclus. Hy A. E. Taylor. 


SUPPLEMENTARY VOLUMES. 

LIFE AND FINITE INDIVIDUALITY. 6s. net. 

The Symposia at the .Se.s.sion with the Mind Association and the 

British Psychological Society, Dmdoii, July, 1918. 

Contents. 

I. Inlrodticlion. 

II. Sym])osiuin : An- Physical, HioUigicil and Psychological Categories 
Irreducible ? 

1. Hy J. S. Haldane. 

2. Hy l)*Arcy W. Tliom|isoii. 

3. By P. Chalmers Mitchell. 

Hy L. T. I lobhouse. 

5. Hy J. S. Haldane. Reply. 

III. Syinposium : Do Finite Individuals Possess a Substantive or an 
Adjectival Mfide of Being ? 

1. By Bernard Bosamiuct. 

2. By A. S. Pringlc-Pattison. 

3. By G. F. Stout. 

4. By Ix>rd Haldane. 

5. By Bernard Bosanejuet. Reply. 
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PROBLEMS OF SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 128 . 6d. net. 


Paper and Symposia read iat the Joint Session at Bedford College, 
July, 1918. 


CONTENIS. 


I. On Proi)ositions : What they are .*ind how they Metan. By Bertrand 
Russell. 

II. Syinposiuni : Time, Siiace and Material, are they, and if so in what 
Sense, the ultimate (fata of Seiencr? 

1. By A. N. Whitche.'id. 

2. By Sir Oliver l.,otlge. 

3. By J. W. Nicholson. 

4. By Henry Head. 

5. By Mrs. Adrian Stephen (Karin Costelloe). 

6. By H. Wildon Carr. 

III. Symp(ysium : Can Individual Minds be included in the Mind of Cod? 

1. By Hastings K.aslulall (Dean of Carlisle). 

2. By J. H. Muirhead. 

3. By F. C. S. Schiller. 

4. By C. F. D’Arcy (Bishop of Down). 

IV. Symposium : Is there “ Knowledge by Acquaintance ’* ? 

X. By (Ir. Dawes Hicks. 

2. By ( 5 . E. Moore. 

3. By Beatrice I'Jdgell. 

4. By r. D. Broa»l. 


The OLD SERIES was liegun in 1888, and ended in 1896, when 
an arrangement w.as m.nde to publish the Society’s |)npers in '* Mind.” A 
few copies still remain. The following is a list : 


VOLUME I. 1888-X891. 

No. X. Coiiiaining pai.ers by S. H. IltKlgson, D. (i. Ritchie, C. F. 
SliMti, S. Alexaiider, A. Bain, W. K. Sorlcy, J. S. Mann, and E. P. 
irr rynigour. 2s. 6d. 

No. 2. Contiiiniiig pai»c;rs by S. H. Hodgson, .M, II. Dzicwicki, 

J. LighifiMa, B. Hollander, J. S. Mann, P. Daphne, B. Bosniupiet, F. C. 
Conylieare, A. M. Ogilvie, A’ Bain, aiul W. K. Dunstnn. 2s. 6d. 

No. 3. Containing pajjcrs liy .S. 11 . Iloilg.son, B. liosanquet, W. L. 
Cil lea, S. Alexander, C. J. Koiiianes, C. ('. \V. Naden, J. .S. Mann, 

K. \’i . * oiik. D. C. kilcliie, 11 . W. Bluiil, I*. N. Waggilt, ( 1 . F. Stout, 
I. Brough, ami A. Bain. Part I. IS. 6d. Part II. 28 . 

No. 4 Containing {xiiHiTn by .S. H. Hodg-son, K. B. Haldane, 

A. P.oiiiw<hC, H. \V. Blunt, fi. F. Stout, K. J. Ryle, D. (b Ritchie, 

B. H'lllnndrr, ami H. Rnshdall. Part I. IS. 6d. Part II. 28 . 


VOLUME II. No. I. 1892. IS. 6d 


Containing papers by S. H. Horlgson, B. Bosanquet, and 1 ). G. Ritchie. 
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VOLUME 11 . No. 2. X893. Part 1 . zs. 6d. 


Containing papers by S. H. Hodgson, R. J. Ryle, C. J. Shcbbearc, 
A. F. Shand, A. G. (ireenhill, S. Alexander, G. 1). Hicks, C. C. J. Webb, 
G. F. Stout, J. Rrough, and H. G. Ritchie. 


VOLUME 11 . No. 3. 1894. Part 1 . 2s. 

„ 11 . 2 S. 

Containing papers by S. H. iiiKigson, I). G. Ritchie, Miss K. E. C. Jones, 
R. J. Ryle, C. C. J. Wcbli, A. K. Shand, II. W. Carr, A. Boutwood, 
W. H. l«airbrotjhcr, J. S. Mann, G. F. Stout, G. L). Hicks, and W. L. Gildea. 


VOLUME 111 . No. I. 1895. 2s. 6d. 

Containing papers by \l. nos.impict, E. C. Benecke, Miss K. E. C. Jones, 
W. L*. (iildea, W. 11. 1 -airbrolher, H. Sturt, <i. F. Stout, U. J. Ryle, 
J. 11. Muirhctad, 11. \V. ( nrr, A. Boutwooil, C. J. Webb, H. G. Ritchie, 
and R. £. Mitcliesoii. 


t VOLUME IV. No. 2. T896. 2s. 

Containing papers by B. Bosam|ucl, E. (3. IJenecke, C. C. J. Webb, 
H. W. Blunt, Mrs. Sophie Bryant, C. L. Davies, G.F. Stout, J. H. Muirhead. 
Bertrand Russell, Miss E. E. C. [ones, W. L. Gildea, and A. F. Snand. 
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Now Kkadv. a NuwWorkbyKcv. K. J. CAMPHKLL. * 7s.net. 

PROBWMS OP LIFE. 

Among the MilijecLs dealt with arc: 'l*he Perplexities of Peaj'er — War and Religion— 
Dreams nf Miiinuii I'rotherhtHMl —'Hie Greatest Need of the Age — The Veil of Mj’Stery 
— G>iiiiiuinieatitia with the Deail — The I.eagiie o f Nations— The Spir it uf Anti-C*hrist. 

Third liiipressioii. Hy the SAMK AU'I'flOK. Demy 8 ti>. 7s. 6d. net. 

A SPIRITUAL PILGRIMAGE. 

*'A restniined and dignified account of the main influences which have aflucted the 
author's ryiigioiis life, and tliough there is much which it leaves undisclosed the 
synnKithe tic rea d er wi ll he attracted by its evident sincerity." '-y’/wM. 

TII^ CHURCHKS~AT 'CROSS ROADS. 
l!y the Kev. J. H. .SflAKK.sPKAKI-:, M.A. Cmwn Svo. Cloth. 7s. fid. net. 

*' No man has a greater claim to write on the subject of the reunion 'of the Christian 
Churches than the author of this btuik. . . . Krom the outline of the argument it wdl be 
evident luiw thoroiigli h:i s lK;en the treat !i •' •>fthe wliole subject, liuw wide the kiiow- 
Icdge and how w i se the Jndg ni-. nt." -S uh‘ .i- Chronicl^ 

THh LIFE OF matter! 

Edited by AR rilUK l URNIsULL, M.A., r..Sc., MU. (Glasgow). 

With Eoiir Coloured Plates and .Vi!2 other ilhisirations. Ko^al Svo. Cloth. 7s. (kl. net. 

“^hiiulil he found in the library of every iiislitiitiiMi having ftr its 'purpose the intro- 
duclimi of youth to ilie mystery and romance of iiuxlern si:ieiire ." — The Observerw 

“To those w!io like ti) lake their scieutre with a bi>Id impregnation of iiiysticisiii 
interNperscd with freijiieiit d.ishe.Mif imagery^ llii-s Ijouk will make a strong apiical . . . 
It cie.i i aiiis m iicli to stii niilat c ."— L h>rrfih>l CourUr. 

HOW TO enlighten” OUR CIIli.l^N. 

A l'.o..k for r.irentt by MARY SCHAKI.lKli, M.D., M.S. Crown Svo. Ss. fid. net. 

“The b'li'k gives much practical inforiiiaiiou which uniiiot fail to be of .service to 
p.irents .and others who may ha\e to bring up cbildien during the most critical peiioils of 
their lives ." — MedUat Titnes. 

“ The writer is to be CoiignUulatiuI on her honest ami straiglitrinuanl tackling of a 
diflicnlt "ubject. and pariicnIaTly on the delicacy of her lr>-alineiit. . . . All pareiit.N who 
h.avu the happini.N< of their children and the national welfare .at heart will welcome this 
straightforw.ird yet delicaie adiiionitioii on one •*« iiicir ;;rc:itcst duties towards their 
rhiUlri jii." ~~ Aberd een J^trnal. __ 

THE ORGANISATION OF THOUGH T l<klucatlonul and Scientific. 

I )emy 8v. .. I ly A. N . W I H V K 1 1 E.\ I ), Sc. D. , I ’. R .S. 6 „ net. 

“Thu value of ihe lukik is iliat it gives U" the fiist-hand rcsiilt->of the .'ippliiali jri of one 
of the best intellet.!' aiii'in'.: i.nr co;Uenipoi.*irics to the practical problems of the school." 
-•Ediuathnnl Times. 

“A reiiiark.'.My fine bmik. . . . i he oiiicoine < flong cxiterieiice and coiiliiiuvd hard 
thinking. All re.'idcrs iniercsp d in «-diicatioii:d principles will Is* wim; to reail this work 
of real distincti<iti "f tiioiighi." — Tost. __ 

“co-operation for farmeils. 

fis. net. I’.y I.IONKI. SMI ril (iORDtlN. 6s. net. 

“The hiVik is a liioroughly ><jiuid .'iml pr.'ictii.al mie, and in.ay be very i.nrclially recom- 
mended. Ii is wiilteii with allr.u.live ver\-e and vig*nir." -■ i,h’frf>Otd ^'ost. 

“ I'he hook is wi:II written, it i- crammeil with fc.cis, aii>I a coiiv cing account of .i 
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